The download contains Appendices I: Prosopography; II: Toponymy; and the Bibliography from 

Professor Nina G. Garsoïan's The Epic Histories Attributed to P'awstos Buzand (Cambridge, MA, 1989). 
The work in question —traditionally known as P'awstos Buzand's History of the Armenians—s an n invalable 
5th-century Armenian source describing 4th-century events. 


Appendix I: Prosopography 





The names of the prophets of the Old Testament, of the apostles and martyrs of the ` 
New Testament (e.g. Moses, Job, Peter, Paul, Stephen), and obviously that of Jesus Christ, 
which is constant throughout the text, have have been omitted. Except for Scriptural 
allusions, the Greeks, and: the Romans, all names have been maintained in their Armenian 
form to avoid a speciously classical or ^western" character that is totally absent from the 
text. The spelling given is the one found in the text, even when it is an uncommon or 
aberrant form (with the exception of Artawan/ Artewan, and of Dlak, which is a later 
lapsus for Glak). In all cases requiring them, alternate forms have been noted. 

The leading Armenian nayarar families have been included in this Appendix, and are 
also noted under their domains in Appendix II. Minor families, or those indentified only 
by the name of their district, have been subsumed under the toponym in Appendix II. In 
all such cases, cross-references have been given. 

The listing of the nayarar families in the Gahnamak, “Rank (or Throne) List” 
(Adontz, Armenia, pp. 191-193, 67*-68*), the so-called Pseudo- Gahnamak included in 
the Vita of St. Nersés (ibid., pp. 200—203, 70*-72*), and the Zornamak, “Military List” 
(ibid., pp. 193-195, 68*-69*) has been included because of the familiarity and accessibility 
of these documents. It must, however, be noted that these are late and semi-fictitious 
records, as argued by Adontz (ibid., pp. 191-234), though B. H. Harut‘yunyan, (“Gah- 
namak”). has recently attempted to push the date of composition of the Gahnamak back 
to A.D. 388. 
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Aba Gnuni 
Armenian nayarar, not otherwise attested. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 1 
IL xii 
p. 82 
See also “Gnuni house." 


Addai, see T‘adéos.” 
Adde, see "Ade." 


Adé/Addé, Count 
Roman count sent together with Terentius by the Emperor Valens ca. 369 to rees- 
tablish Argak Us son Pap on the throne of Armenia after the Persian occupation of the 
country and responsible, together with Terentius, for the young king's murder, accord- 
ing to BP (V.xxxii), though MX III xxxvii (= MK, p. 296) does not mention this and 
has Addé appear only once in support of the Armenians’ victory over the Persians. 

No Roman commander of this name is known to the classical sources. Nonetheless, 

he seems clearly identifiable with the count Traianus, dux aegypti ca. 367-368 and 
comes rei militari in the East ca. 371-374. According to AM (XXIX.i.2; XXX.i.18; 
XXXI vii.l, 5; viii.3; xi.1; xii.1; xii.1; xiii.8, 18) he fought the Persians, brought about 
Pap's murder, was subsequently shifted to Thrace as magister peditum, temporarily 
disgraced, and was finally killed together with Valens at the battle of Andrinople (378). 
Like Terentius, Traianus was disliked by AM who calls him an incompetent 
(XXXL vii.1), but he was praised by both Theodoret of Cyr (HE, IV.xxxiii) and St. Basil 
of Caesarea (Ep. cxlviii). Consequently, like Terentius, he must have been part of the 
anti-Arian party that opposed Valens's and Pap’s religious policy. The name Adé is 
perhaps derived from a confusion with that of Count Arintheus, likewise magister 
peditum (AM, XXVII.v.4), a partisan of Terentius (Theodoret of Cyr, HE, IV.xxxiii) 
who was also sent to support the Armenians against the Persians (AM, XXVII. v.4, 9; 
xii. 13). This is the identification chosen in Jones et al.’s Prosopography, but the career 
of Traianus is better fitted to the Armenian account. Arintheus's service against the 
Persians in 371 is not the campaign that reestablished Pap on the Armenian throne 
some two years earlier, but the two may well have been confused. 

See Seeck, “Traianus”; Jones, et al., Prosopography, L pp. 103, “Flavius Arintheus," 
921-922 “Traianus” 2; Markwart, “Untersuchungen,” p. 215; and Garsoian, “Po- 
litique," pp. 313-320 on the religious aspect. 

V.i, xxxii 

pp. 185-186, 213 

See also “Pap”; “Térent”; “Valés”; and Appendix III, koms. 


Aharon « Hebr. Aharon, Gk. ?^Aapóv 
Bishop during the reign of Xosrov III/IV. He is identified as bishop of ArSarunik‘ 
in the title of the chapter in the Table of Contents, but nowhere else (see VI, Tables, 
n. 2). He is otherwise unattested. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 90 no. 1, who gives 415 as the date of his death; AG, p. 291. 
VLxiv 
p. 238 


Alanayozan Pahlaw « MP ayéz, pres. part. act -an, “stirring up/ fighting” 
Persian general related to the Armenian Arsakuni dynasty, according to both BP (see 
IV.xxxviii n. 1) and MX, IILxxxiv (= MK, pp. 291-292), who calls him “Alanaozan 
Pahlawik,” though their versions of his campaign against ArSak II do not coincide. JIN 
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makes him a member of the Siirén family, which is possible considering his surname of 
Pahlaw but is not explicitly stated in the sources. 

See Nyberg, Manual, Il, p. 40, aydz and cf. the form Sahralanydzan on a sealed 
document, D. Weber, “Papyri,” p.41; also AG, p. 17 no. 3 and 64 no. 140 
“Pahlav”;, JIN, p. 13; Perikhanian, “Papirusy,” no. 3, pp. 88-89; idem, “In- 
scription,” p. 23 n. 9. 

IV.xxxviii 

p. 163 

See also “Arsakuni”; “Surén Pahlaw." 


Alank‘/ Alans 
Attested as the Alan’s Gate in SKZ, Parth. 2; RGDS no. 3, pp. 48-49, reconstr., 
KKZ, 12. l 
Irano-Sarmatian tribe first attested in A.D. 35 by Josephus (Bell. Jud., VII.vii.4). 
They made repeated attempts to force their way southward through the main chain of 
the Caucasus and consequently left their name to the main pass through this range: the 
Dar-i Alan] Darial, “Gate of the Alans,” though Honigmann and Maricq prefer the 
“Gate of the Albanians,” for SKZ. They have often been identified with the Massagetae, 
but BP (III vii) distinguishes them from both the Mazk‘ut‘k‘ and the Honk‘. They are 
portrayed alternately as invaders (III.vii) and allies (IV.xxv) of Greater Armenia. 
See Bachrach, Alans; Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks, pp. 114-120; Kovalevskaia, ` 
Alany; also Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 15; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14, 
47, 52; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, no. 3, pp. 11, 40, 88-94. 
TEL. vi, IV.xxv 
pp. 74, 159 
See also “Mazk‘“ut‘k‘.” 


Alans, see “Alank‘.” 
Albianids, see "Albianos." 


Albianos, bishop of Manazkert/ Albianids 

The precise identity and career of Bishop Albianos are still problematic. Aa, 
decexlv-decexlvi, attributes his jurisdiction over the lands bordering on the Euphrates 
River to his designation by St. Gregory the Illuminator immediately after the Christia- 
nization of Armenia (A.D. 314), while BP (IILiv) records a later grant of the lands 
around Manazkert and of the lands along the Euphrates, as a reward for the bishop's 
mission to the Orduni and the Manawazean, a mission unknown to other sources. 
Moreover, Aa, dcccxlvi, identifies Albianos as having jurisdiction “as overseer of the 
royal court" in the absence of St. Gregory and makes him the companion of 
St. Aristakes as “the other bishop” from Greater Armenia (Aa, decclxxiii) at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea, although the other versions of the Agat'angelos cycle do not mention his 
name, which is also unattested in the conciliar lists. 

On the basis of his analysis of the various versions of "Agat'angelos," Garitte dif- 
ferentiated two persons: Albianos, bishop of Bagrewand and the Euphrates regions, 
and Albios, the ecclesiastical supervisor of the royal court. By contrast, Adontz at- 
tributed all of these functions to a single Albianos whom he opposed, perhaps sim- 
plistically, to the Gregorids as the head of the other leading ecclesiastical house in 
fourth-century Armenia. There seems to be no doubt that Albianos was one of the 
dominant ecclesiastical figures of the period. He is singled out by Aa, who calls him "the 
other [zmiws] bishop" of Armenia, dccclxxiii, though he lists others elsewhere; and BP 
likewise gives him a leading role, together with the king and the patriarch, in IILiv. His 
descendants—Sahak, Yusik II, Zawén, and Aspurakés—are invariably identified as 
such both in BP (IILxvii; V.xxix; VLii, iv) and by MX, IIL.xxxix, xl (= MK, pp. 300, - 
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303), and they unquestionably alternated with the Gregorids as primates of Armenia, 
even if their order is not always certain. If they really were the overseers of the royal 
court (see also V.xxix), their support of the Armenian Arsacids' Arianizing policy in the 
fourth century would help explain their putative rivalry with the *orthodox" Gregorids. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 103; Garitte, Documents, pp. 196-198, 322, 329; Adontz, Arme- 
nia, pp. 245, 257, 266—267, 269, 271-272, 274-275, 282, 472 n. 50a, 75*, 87*-91*. 
Gelzer, “Die Anfange,” pp. 145-146; Garsoian, “Politique,” for the Arsacid ec- 
clesiastical policy in the fourth century; Gelzer et al., Nomina. 
Liv, xvii; V.xxix; VI.ii, iv 
pp. 69-70, 92, 210, 234-235 
See also “ArSakuni”; "Aspurakes"; “Girgor/Gregorids”, *Manawazean, house”; 
“Orduni, house”; “P‘atén”; “Sahak I-II”; *Yusik II”; *Zawén"; and Appendix II, 
*Manazkert." 


Aljnik*, see Appendix II, "Aljnik*." 
Aluank', see Appendix II, “Afuank‘.” 


Amatuni, house | 
Senior nayarar family of presumed Iranian, Caspio-Median descent, though MX, 
ILlvii (= MK, pp. 199-200 and n. 6, cf. 187 n. 10) also suggests a questionable Jewish 
origin for them as for the Bagratuni, at the same time as he gives a punning etymology 
for their name (= Ir. amat, third pers. sing. aorist, “he came"). The domain of the 
Amatuni was in Artaz in the southeastern region of Armenia, subsequently known as 
Vaspurakan, but they also ruled in Aragacotn, where MX, IIL.ix (= MK, p. 262) but not 
BP says that they were granted the fortress of OSakan, by King Xosrov Kotak. Koriwn, 
xxvi, p. 94 (= trans. p. 50) and LP‘, Lxvii, p. 35 (© CHAMA, II, p. 278) also link the 
Amatuni with Osakan, but less explicitly. The Amatuni were known to most Armenian 
medieval sources. They are listed in the Gahnamak, “Rank List” and presumably the 
Zornamak, “Military List," though their name is given incorrectly there as Amaskoni 
or Hamastunean, with 100 or 200 retainers. They are also included in the List of 
nayarars in the Vita of St. Nerses, v, p. 32 (= CHAMA, II, p. 25). According to Koriwn, 
xxvi, p. 92 (= trans. p. 50, which gives “commander-in-chief” for hazarapet), they held 
the position of hazarapet in the fifth century, and their bishops are included in the 
conciliar lists from that time on. According to MX, III.xliii (= MK, pp. 305-306) they 
were disgraced for their failure to return to Persarmenia at the time of the accession of 
Xosrov III/IV. Their estates were consequently confiscated by the Persians, they lost 
their hereditary rank and were compelled to hide. As a result of the intercession of the 
Armenian primate, St. Sahak, however, their domains were returned, but not their 
position, so that they were ranked thereafter among the lesser nobility (see MX, III.li, 
Ixv = MK, pp. 316, 344). Ca. 772, the Amatuni lost their domains to the Arabs, and 
some of them fled to the Byzantine Empire according to Lewond, xxxiv, xlii (pp. 144, 
168). The branch in Artaz survived, however, in the ninth century as vassals of the 
Arcruni, and another branch ruled during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries under 
the name of Vat‘utids in the districts of Aragacotn, Širak, and Nig with the great 
fortress of Amberd. 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 201, 205, 207, 210-212, 228, 231, 239, 250, 256, 258, 
263, 323, 445 n. 32, 447, n. 39, 447—448 n. 42, 464 n. 74, 494 n. 63, 511 n. 33, 67*, 
70*, 76*-77*, 79*-80*, 92*-96*, 98*-100*, 102*; Toumanoff, Studies, 
pp. 197-198 and n. 223, 226, 228, 231, 237 nn. 305-306, 238, 245, 247, 248, 250, 
251, 252, 254, 271, 329-330 n. 110, 457 n. 85; idem, Manuel, pp. 55-56, only for 
the Vat‘utean branch; Tournebize, “Amatouniq”; Oskean, Usumnasirutiwnner, 
pp. 79-119. 
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DI ett, viii, xiv; IV.iv 

pp. 74, 76, 87, 111 

See also "Karen" “Pargew”; “Vahan”; “Xosrov II/III"; “Xosrov III/IV”; Appendix 
Il, “OSakan”; and Appendix III, hazarapet; nayarar. 


Anahit < Pth. *Anahit, OP *ana-hiti-5, cf. Phl. Anahid, Nahid; Av. Anahita-, 
“immaculate, undefiled”; usually known as banüg, “the lady”; Gk. ’Avairtis 

Name attested in KKZ, 8, etc. 

Daughter of Ahura-mazda and one of the leading deities (yazata) of the Zoroastrian 
pantheon, to whom the fifth Yast was dedicated and whose chief shrine was located at 
Stayr in Pars. Together with the lesser divinity Nana/ Nane, she shared in the fertility 
attributes of the Great Mother of the East and also had warlike aspects, but her primary 
association was with the domination of waters. She is also shown as the granter of the 
crown to the Sasanian king of kings Xusró II on the relief at Tàq-i Bostän. 

Under the name of Anaitis, she was well known to classical authors (e.g. Strabo, 
Geogr. XI.xiv.16; Plutarch, “Lucullus,” xxiv; and Tacitus, Ann., III 1xiii), who calls her 
the “Persian Diana,” though she is also associated with the warlike Athena (Plutarch, 
“Artaxerxes,” iv), and even Aphrodite. The northwestern portion of Greater Armenia, 
also known as Akiliséné (Arm. Ekeleac*), was also identified by some classical authors 
as “Anaetica” or “Anaitis chora,” presumably because of the spread of the goddess’ cult 
in the region (see Pliny the Elder, NH, V.xx.83-84, and CD, XXXVI.xlviii. 1 liii.5). 

The cult of Anahita was widespread in pre-Christian Armenia (Aa, xlviii-xlix, liii, 

dix, Ixviii, etc.), where her assimilation to Artemis was sustained by MX, ILxii, xl - 
(= MK, pp. 148-149, 153, 182) and Aa, who calls her the “mother of all virtues" (liii), 
even though her chief designations in Armenia were tikin, “the lady” Aa, lix, cxxvii, as 
in Iran and especially oskemayr, “golden mother" (Aa, dcccix). The chief temple of the 
goddess seems to have been located at Eréz in Ekeleac‘, though other shrines are 
mentioned at Armawir and Bagaran (Aa, dcclxxxvi; MX, ILxii, xiv, xl = MK, 
pp. 148-149, 152, 182) as well as ArtaSat and Astisat, and she is represented on a 
number of clay plaques recently discovered at ArtaSat. Anahit was still invoked as the 
protectress of the Armenians early in the fourth century (Aa, lviii, cxxvii), on the eve 
of the Christianization of the country and of the destruction of her shrines at ArtaSat, 
Aëtifat, and Eréz by St. Gregory the Illuminator (Aa, dcclxxviii-dcclxxix, dcclxxxvi, 
deccix). 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 16-46; idem, NPS, no. 97 p. 42; Schmitt, IN, p. 321; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 47, 51; Windischman, Anahita; Melik‘- 
P*asayan, Anahit, Chaumont, “Le culte"; idem, "Anahita"; Trever, “Anahita”, 
Carriére, Huit sanctuaires, Adontz, Armenia, p. 43; Russell, Zor. Arm., pp. 73, 
80-81, 235-253, 523-524; Ter Martirosov, “Terrakoty.” 

V.xxv 

p. 205 

See also Appendix II, “AtSor Anahtay," “Ekeleac‘”; and Appendix III, tikin.” 


Anak < ?Pahl. anag, "evil"; < ?*an-aka- “non-evil” 

According to the "received" Armenian tradition, but not Elise, iii, p. 72 (7 Elishe, 
p. 123), Anak the Parthian, the murderer of King Xosrov K'aj, was the father of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator (Aa, xxv-xxxiv, cxxi-cxxii). MX, II xxviii, Ixxiv, xci, cf. 
Ixvii (- MK, pp. 166, 214, 220, 250) adds that he was descended from the Iranian house 
of the Sürén. The reference in BP (IILii) to Anak as St. Gregory's father indicates that 
the author was familiar with this tradition, but he gives none of its details. Scholars have 
noted the over-aptness of the name and suggested that it is merely a derogatory epithet; 
Gignoux renders it ^non-mal." 
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See JIN, p. 15; AG, pp. 17-18 no. 4; CPD, p. 8; Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 16; idem, 
NPS, no. 96, p. 42, for the possible etymology of the name; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 223/1. 

IILii 

p. 67 

See also “Grigor Lusaworiét^"; “Surën Pahlaw”; “Xosrov I/II.” 


Andikan/Andkan < Pahl. *Andigan; cf. NP Andiyan 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 23; Phl. 29; RGDS no. 57, p. 65," Ivónyav. 

Persian general presumably sent by Sahpuhr II against ArSak II. Despite the fact 
that he is said to have been killed in the first campaign (IV.xxii), he should probably be 
identified with the homonymous Persian general defeated and killed in IV.xxvii. See the 
parallel case of his companion Hazarawuyt, if these episodes have any historical foun- 
dation (IV.xxii n. 7). The Iranian name Andikan is known, but the personage himself 
is not otherwise attested. 

See JIN, p. 16; AG, p. 18 no. 16; E Glossaire, pp. 16, 45; Schmitt. IN, p. 331; 

Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11, 18; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, 
no, 57, p. 17. 

IV.xxii, xxvii 

pp. 154-155, 159 

See also “Hazarawuyt.” 


Andkan, see “Andikan.” 


Andovk/Andoyk/Anduk/ Antiok* Siwni 

The lord of Siwnik‘, father of Queen P*aranjem and consequently father-in-law of 
Aršak II, remains an enigmatic figure in Armenian historiography, and even the forms 
of his name vary considerably. Modern scholars have attempted to link the various 
accounts of his career into a coherent unit, but contradictory elements still remain. BP 
provides the main source of our information, but additional and problematic episodes 
are provided by MX, who calls him Antiok‘/ Antiochus, and in the History of Caspian 
Albania of Movés Katankatuac‘i/ Dasyuranc‘i. 

The account of BP itself contains paradoxes. In all cases but one, Andovk is pre- 
sented as a great magnate, isyan and nahapet of Siwnik‘, and a kinsman of the Ma- 
mikonean (IILxi). He is part of the brilliant retinues accompanying the Armenian 
patriarchs P‘atén and Nersés I to their consecrations at Caesarea of Cappadocia 
(III.xvi; IV.iv), is sent as ambassador to the Byzantine court, and is selected as governor 
of Armenia in the interregnum preceding the accession of Argak II (III.xxi). On one 
occasion, however (IV.xv), he is downgraded to the level of a mere “nayarar of the 
nahapet of Siwnik‘,” though he is restored to his dignity before the end of the chapter. 
Ataryan suggested that Andovk was raised to the dignity of nahapet of Siwnik‘ for- 
merly held by Valinak by ArSak II. This thesis, based on MX IILxviii, xxiv (= MK, 
pp. 272, 280), is unlikely because, by MX’s own evidence, Valinak Siwni was sparapet 
of the Armenian eastern army with no indication of his status within the ruling house 
of Siwnik*. Moreover, the dynastic position of nahapet of a clan was hereditary and not 
an office in the king’s gift (despite IV.ii) and BP makes it amply clear that Andovk was 
nahapet long before the accession of Argak II. Finally, the treatment of Andovk in all 
the Armenian sources, MX and MK/D as well as BP, suggest a leading magnate rather 
than an inferior nobleman, and MK/ D’s account of Andovk's indignant rejection of the 
fourteenth place assigned to him at the Persian court (IL.i, pp. 107-109 = MD, pp. 61-63) 
as unworthy of him further supports this characterization. Consequently, the one neg- 
ligent reference to Andovk at the beginning of IV.xv is more likely an aberration, 
perhaps due to the semifictional character of this chapter (see IV.xv nn. 1, 30, 33), 
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especially because a relatively minor figure would have been in no position to resent any 
offense to his daughter through an intended marriage of ArSak II to a Persian royal 
princess, the reason adduced by BP (IV.xx) for Andovk's treachery. 

The course of Andovk's career between Armenia and Persia is likewise presented 
ambiguously. Greatly honored in Armenia, the prince of Siwnik‘ is shown as provoking 
the thirty years’ war between the two realms (IV.xx) to the ultimate destruction of the 
Armenian kingdom (IV.lv) and especially of his own principality of Siwnik* (IV.lviii). 
MX, III.xxvi (= MK, p. 281) adds an unattested and perhaps fictional account of An- 
dovk's defense of Tigranakert against the Persians (see Thomson, MK, pp. 281-282 
nn. 1, 5), and Movsés Katankatuac‘i, a still more unlikely sack of the Persian capital of 
Ctesiphon. According to him, Andovk ultimately fled to Byzantium where he was 
honorably received and died, a report anachronistically amplified by Step‘annos 
Orbelean's claim that he has been raised to the rank of patrician by Emperor Theo- 
dosius I (I.viii). BP knows nothing of this final expatriation or of the end of Andovk’s 
career, but the absence of any mention of him in the account of the Persian devastation 
of Siwnik* ca. 367/8 suggests that he was absent or dead by this time, although Tou- 
manoff gives the date of his death as 384/5. 

The ambiguities in the portrayal of Andovk and his daughter P*atanjem in Arme- 
nian historiography may be due in part to mere ignorance of the facts. They may, 
however, also be colored by implicit antagonism resulting from Siwnik®s particularism, 
possible religious heterodoxy in the fourth century, and the betrayal of the Armenian 
nobility led by Vardan Mamikonean on the part of the treacherous Siwni princes Va- 
razvalan and Vasak during the Armenian revolt of 450, which forms the central theme 
of the Histories of LP* and Elise. 

See HAnjB, I, pp. 157-158; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 215-218; Toumanoff, Manuel, 

p. 226/2, Antiochus] Andovk IT, JIN, p. 426. 

III.xi, xvi, xxi; IV.iv, xv, xx, li, lviii 

pp. 81, 91, 98-99, 111, 140, 152, 168, 178 

See also “ArSak II”; “ArSawir Kamsarakan”, “Babik Siwni”; “Mamikonean, house”; 

*P-atanjem"; “Siwni, house”; “Vatinak L"; and Appendix III, i$yan; nahapet; 
nayarar. 


Andoyk, see "Andovk." 
Anduk, see "Andovk." 
Angeltun, house, see Appendix II, "Angeltun." 
Anjewac'ik", house, see Appendix II, “Anjewac‘ik‘.” 
Anjit, house, see Appendix II, "Anjit." 
Antiochus, see "Andovk." 

Apahunik‘, house, see Appendix II, “Apahunik‘,” 


Apakan vsemakan 
Persian commander, not otherwise attested. 
See JIN, p. 18, Apakan Wsemakan. 
IV.xxxiv 
p. 162 
See also Appendix III, vsemakan. 
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Afalezk‘, see “Ailezk‘.” 


Arcruni, house 

Great nayarar family traditionally descended from Sennecherib of Assyria (MX, 
Lxxiii; ILviii = MK, pp. 112, 138), but presumably of Orontid descent and dynasts of 
Sophené. They ruled over the district of Albak in the upper valley of the Great Zab with 
their center at Hadamakert (mod. Baskale). Despite the massacre of the family re- 
corded by BP (III. xviii), the Arcruni, who are also known to Aa, dccxcv, may have ruled 
the Median March of Greater Armenia before 371 and gradually acquired the mardpet's 
domain of Mardpetakan at the end of the Arsakuni period. The house, of which a cadet 
line is also recorded, is listed in all Lists of nayarars and in the Zornamak, “Military 
List," which attributes 1000 retainers to them. Their bishops are included in the Ar- 
menian conciliar lists (GT‘, pp. 42, 73, 146, etc.). The early history of the Arcruni house 
is poorly known because of the confusion of the sources, including their family histo- 
rian, Tovma Arcruni, and becomes well documented only with their emergence as the 
dominant house of Vaspurakan in the mid-ninth century and as its royal house between 
908 and 1021. 

The role of the Arcruni in BP is relatively negative after the survival and vengeance 
of Sawasp for the massacre of his kinsmen (III. xviii; IV.xiv), as it then centers on the 
career of the archtraitor MeruZan. 

See Tournebize, "Ardzrouniq"; Adontz, Armenia, 188-189, 191-192, 195-196, 200, 

205-207, 228, 230, 250-251, 256, 258, 261, 263, 265, 271, 321, 344, 370, 442 
nn. 18-20, 444 n. 24, 445 n. 28, 446 n. 34, 451 n. 85, 463-464 n. 72, 492 n. 52, 516 
n. 53, 67*, 69*-70*, 73*-*77, 80*-82*, 93*-98*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 
n. 173, 132, 135, where he attributes 2000 retainers to the Arcruni, 160, 162-165, 
170, 182, 197, 199-200 and n. 228, 206, 213, 219, 221, 222, 226, 228, 231, 240, 244, 
245, 247-248, 251-252, 295, 298 and n. 83, 303, 305, 318, 320-321; idem, Manuel, 
pp. 87-95, of which only p. 87 pertains to the period covered by BP; Barkhuda- 
rian, *Urartskoe proiskhozhdenie”; JIN, p. 416. | 

IL. xviii; IV.xiv, xxiii, xxxi, xxxii, xlii, xlv, 1, lviii, lix; V.iv, xxxviii, xliii 

pp. 93, 140, 156, 161, 164-165, 167, 178-179, 189, 222, 224, 226, 228 

See also “Meruzan”, “Sawasp”; “Vaë&”, Appendix II, “Cop‘k‘”; “NoSirakan;” and 

Appendix III, nayarar, mardpet. 


Ariank‘/ Arians < Gk. ’Apeiavoi; Lat. Ariani 
The heretical followers of Arius of Alexandria are referred to in BP only in con- 
nection with the emperor Valens in the intrusive sections from the life of St. Basil of 
Caesarea. 
See Harnack, Dogma, pp. 59-107; Baus, ed., Imperial Church, pp. 16-77; LeBa- 
chelet, "Arianisme." 
IV.v, viii | 
pp. 116, 123, 127, 129 


Arianos/ Arius « Gk. “Apetoc; Lat. Arius - 
The great heresiarch condemned at the First Council of Nicaea in 325 is mentioned 
only in passing in connection with the attendance of St. James of Nisibis at this council. 
See Harnack, Dogma, pp. 1-59; Baus, ed., Jmperial Church, pp. 16-32. 
IIL.x 
p. 79 


` Arians, see “Ariank‘.” 
Arik‘/ Aryans « Parth. 7y/ari “noble,” ry n/aryan, “Iranians,” rather than Pahl. eran; 
TT, Gk. 'Apiavüv 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 1; RGDS no. 1, p. 47; etc. 
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BP alternates the correct Iranian term for themselves, aryan/arik‘, with the more 
common Armenian term Parsk‘, “Persians.” The form Arik‘ occurs usually in the more 
epic contexts presumably derived from oral literature. See IV.xx n. 12. 

See AG, pp. 25-26 no. 22; CPD, p. 30; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 18, 47; Sprengling, 
Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-14; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 11; Meillet, 
“Elisée,” pp. 2-3. 

IV.xx, liv; V.iv, v, vii, xlii 

pp. 151, 171, 173, 189, 195, 199, 225 

See also "Parsk*." 


Aristakés/Rstakés « ?Pahl. rist-axez, “resurrection of the dead"; < ?Pahl. ristak, 

“peasant”; < ?Gk. 'Apiotapyoc, “best ruling,” most likely given the Greek ending ër 

Younger son and immediate successor of his father St. Gregory the Illuminator as 
primate of Greater Armenia. His career is primarily known from Aa, dccclx-decclxii, 
decelxvi, decclxxiii, decclxxxiv-decclxxv. BP has very little to say about him, though 
it is clearly familiar with the tradition recorded in Aa to which it adds the account of 
Aristakes' burial, which was probably at T“il in Eketeac‘ (IILii) although the alternate 
site of T^ordan in Daranalik‘ is also given (III.xiv). MX, IL.xci (= MK, p. 249) claims 
that Aristakës was murdered in Cop*k* and did not die the "confessor's death” recorded 
by BP (IILii). In view of the anachronistic reference to “Armenia IV" in MX, the version 
in BP is probably preferable (see IILii n. 6). The attendance of Aristakés at the Council 
of Nicaea of 325 is known to Aa, dccclxxxiv-dcecclxxxv, and to MX, ILIxxxix-xci 
(= MK, pp. 245-249) as well as to BP (III.x) and is confirmed by the various conciliar 
lists (Nomina, pp. 28-29, 65, 72, 89, 105, 129, 171, 199). MX, IIL.xci (= MK, p. 249) gives 
Aristakés a pontificate of “seven years, from the forty-seventh year of Trdat until the 
fifty-second," but BP neither dates his pontificate nor gives its length. 

For the Greek and Armenian variants of the name and its proposed etymologies, see 
HAnjB, I, pp. 277-278 no. 1, and Garitte, Documents, pp. 226-227. On the dis- 
puted chronology, see Thomson, MK, p. 249 n. 10; Ormanean, Azgapatum, 1, 
cols, 117-124, xv, who gives the dates 325-333; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 223/3, 
who gives 320-327. See also JIN, pp. 262, Rostakes no. 1, and 423; Honigmann, 
“Liste,” p. 49; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” cols. 186-187, 195; Garitte, Docu- 
ments, pp. 323-327, 331-332; idem, Narratio, 57-58, 415-416; Markwart, Ent- 
stehung, pp. 160-163, 197—199; Peeters, “Les Débuts," p. 20 and nn. 1, 3. 

IlLii, v, x, xiv 

pp. 67, 70, 79, 86 

' See also “Grigor/Gregorids”, and Appendix II, “Cop‘k°”, “T“il”; “Tordan.” 


Arius, see "Arianos." 
Arjay, house, see Appendix II, “Arjay.” 


Aflezk‘/ Aralezk^/ Yaralezk* « ?Akk. aralu, “underworld”; This etymology is disputed, 
and the folk etymology « Ara + Arm. lezk*, “lickers” is untenable. 

Composite creatuies, presumably winged dogs descending to resuscitate dead heroes 
exposed in high places by licking their wounds. They are also known to the Primary 
History (Sebëos, i, p. 51 = MK, p. 363) and MX, I.xv (= MK, pp. 97-98 and n. 7). Their 
existence is explicitly denied by Eznik §122, 124, pp. 454-455 (= trans. pp. 591-592) and 
Dawit: Anyalt, pp. 68, 142. T'A, IIL xviii, p. 215 (= Thom. Arts, p. 279) associates them 
with the village of Lezu or Lezk* in the region of Van. The origin of the belief in the 
Ailezk‘, which was was still evidently current in fifth-century Armenia, is still disputed. 
Dogs as denizens of the underworld are familiar in most mythologies, from the dog- 
headed Anubis of Egypt and the four dogs of Marduk, “God of the dogs” and Lord of 
the Underworld, to the classical Cerberus. Ajello associates the Atlezk^ with the eagle- 
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hound of Zeus in Aeschylus (Prom. vinc., vv. 1021-1022) and the Iranian senmurv. In 
Zoroastrian ritual, a dog with spots over his eyes was led around the corpse to ascertain 
that life was extinct (Vend. 8:16-18). 
See NHBL, I, p. 306, HArmB, L pp. 260-261; HBB, I, p. 229; Matikean, 
"Araleznero"; Ajello, “Ailez”; Boyce, “Mysteries of the Dog”; idem, History, I, 
pp. 116-117, 120, 163, 302-303; Russell, Zor. Arm., pp. 40, 172, 400, 416. 
V.xxxvi 
p. 217 
See also “Muëel Mamikonean.” 


Armenians, see “Hayk‘.” 
Atostom, see “Rostom.” 


Ar&ak II (3502-367/8) « OP arsaka-, “male”; Gk. ’Apoëkng,; Lat. Arsaces 

King of Armenia in the mid-fourth century as the successor of his father Tiran, and 
one of the major protagonists of BP. According to MX, III.xiii (= MK, p. 266), he was 
Trans second son, though this is not specified in BP, and Melik‘-Ohanjanyan sug- 

. gested, but did not prove, that ArSak’s real name must have been Xosrov like that of 
his grandfather, as names presumably alternated from generation to generation in the 
Arÿakuni house. 

Like most of the chronology of the fourth century. the dates of Argak Ils reign are 
open to dispute, and firm conclusions are still impossible. The traditional dating given 
by Manandean, 350-367/8 continues to be generally accepted, despite the recent at- 
tempts of Hewsen, following Baynes and Peeters, to push the beginning of the reign 
back to 338 and make him the immediate successor of Xosrov Kotak, This revision 
would fit the chronology given by MX, IILxxxv ( MK, p. 294), who attributes a thirty 
years’ reign to Aršak, but would require either the excision of the two preceding reigns 
of Xosrov Kotak and Tiran, or their simultaneous reigns in a divided Armenia, as 
proposed by Peeters, despite the fact that such a division is not recorded anywhere (see 
III.xvii n. 7; xxi n. 23). At the opposite end of the reign, there seems to be little doubt, 
despite Chrysos's reservations, that Ar$ak Ils downfall came in the years closely fol- 
lowing Jovian's abandonment of Greater Armenia to the Persians in 363, as attested by 
both BP (IV.xx-xxi, liv-lv; V.vii) and AM (XXV.vii.12; XXVII xxi.3). 

ArSak Us precise career is equally uncertain, for the information and attitudes of 
classical and Armenian sources vary considerably. For AM (XXV.vii.12) he was "the 
constant and faithful friend" of the Romans, distinguished by numerous favors from the 
emperor Constantius (XX.xi.3; XXI.vi.8), who granted him an imperial bride and an 
exemption from taxation (CTh, X1.i.1). He seems to have collaborated with the em- 
peror Julian in the campaign of 363 (AM, XXIIL.iii.5; XXIV.vii.8; XXV.vii.12) since the 
threatening letter of Julian “to Arsaces” (Ep. lvii) has been shown to be spurious. A far 
more ambiguous relationship of Armenia toward both Persia and the Romans is pre- 
sented in BP (IV.xi, xvi, xx, liv), followed by Procopius (Bell. Pers., I.v.19-25). Con- 
sequently, there may have been shifts in policy, from neutrality in the early part of 
Aráak's reign, to a possible rapprochement with Persia, followed by a sudden shift to 
Rome in 358, as a result of Constantius's favors (see IV.xx n. 18). Similar contradictions 
mark the accounts of Argak’s life. AM, XXVII xii.3 has Arÿak captured, blinded, and 
executed by the Persians, while BP (III.xx) attributes the imprisonment and blinding 
to his father Tiran and has the captive Arfak commit suicide in the "Castle of Oblivion" 
in Persia (V.vii), as do MX,IILxxxv (= MK, p. 294) and Procopius (Bell. Pers. I.v.29, 
39). BP's own attitude is ambivalent. It stresses Argak’s position as the "true lord” of 
Armenia and as a Christian king in opposition to the rebellious nayarars (IV.li) and 
invokes the protective power of his valor (k'ajut'iwn) in the Persian war (V.v), at the 
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same time as it condemns the king for the construction of the evil city of Ars’akawan 
(V.xili) and portrays him as accursed for the murder of his nephew Gnel (IV.xv). 

The reasonably certain features of Argak Ils reigns are: (1) the king's attempt to 
maintain an equilibrium between Rome and Persia, ending in his overthrow and cap- 
tivity after Jovian's peace of 363; (2) Aršak’s parallel attempt to consolidate the royal 
power within his realm by curbing or even extirpating the turbulent nayarar clans (IV.ii, 
xix) and by the creation of the new urban center of Arsakawan (IV.xii) both of which 
alienated the magnates, who failed to support him against Persia in 363 (IV.1); (3) his 
marriages to both the Roman Olympias and P‘atanjem of Siwnik‘, who bore his son 
and successor Pap, although the order of these marriages remains uncertain (see IV.xv 
n. 40); (4) the king's growing disagreement with the Armenian church, culminating in 
the departure from court and exile of the patriarch Nersës the Great (IV.v[end]-vi, xv). 
In BB, these facts have been interpreted and contaminated by two elements, represent- 
ing opposing points of view: (1) the reflected antagonism of the Armenian ecclesiastical 
milieu to ArSak's attempt to coordinate his religious position with the prevailing Aria- 
nizing tendencies of the Constantinopolitan court; (2) BP's reliance on oral traditions 
embodied in epic paeans and threnodies glorifying and mourning Argak (V.v and nn. 4, 
8, 18; V.vii n. 6). 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 46; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 326, 330; JIN, pp. 29 no. 21 and 
414 no. 35; Jones et al., Prosopography, 1, p. 109, Arsaces III; Toumanoff, Man- 
uel, p. 75/8; Manandyan, K‘nnakan texut‘yun, DL pp. 141-161, 441; Hewsen, 
“Successors”, idem, "Tiridates," p. 42-43; “Rome and Armenia”; Peeters, “Per- 
sécution"; idem, "Intervention"; Chrysos, Legal Relations, pp. 32-36; Garsoian, 
*Politique." 

IILxviii, xx, xxi; IV.i-v, xi-xvi, xviii-xxvi, xxxii-xxxiii, xxxvi, xxxviii, xl-xli, xliv, 
xlv, xlvii-lv; Vi, iiiv, vii, xxxvii, xliii. . i 

pp. 93, 96, 99-100, 107-112, 124, 132-136, 139, 141, 143-159, 161-174, 185-186, 189, 
191, 195-199, 218, 224 

See also “Aršakuni”; “Olompi”; “Nersés I”; “Pap”; “P‘atanjem”; “Tiran”; Appendix 
IL, "Aljnik** “Anjit”; “Anyu&”; “Arjay” “Arsakawan”; “Artagers”; “Cop‘k* Mec”; 
“Gardman”, "Gugark^"; “Kazbk°®”, “Korduk‘”; “Marac° amur aSyarh”; “Mec 
Hayk*”; “NoSirakan”; and Appendix III, bnak ter; kaĵ, naxarar. 


Aršak III (378-390?) « OP Arsaka-, “male”, Gk. "Apodxnc; Lat. Arsaces 

Elder son King Pap and Queen Zarmanduyt. He was enthroned together with his 

brother Vatar$ak under the regency of their mother by the sparapet Manuel Mamiko- 
nean (V.xxxvii), who gave him his daughter Vardanduyt in marriage (V.xliv), although | 
MX, III.xli, xliii (= MK, pp. 303, 305) claims the young queen was the daughter of 
Babik Siwni and that ArSak’s accession was entirely due to the will of the emperor 
“Theodosius the Great” (379-395), which is chronologically impossible. After the death 
of Manuél Mamikonean (ca. 384) soon followed by that of Vatar$ak, the Persians at- 
tacked Armenia once more under Sahpuhr III, who supported another Ar$akuni can- 
didate, Xosrov III/IV. Arÿak III fled to the northwestern district of Ekeleac‘ (ca. 385), 
where he ruled after the partition of Armenia between Rome and the Persians (ca. 387), 
and where he died soon thereafter, probably ca. 390, bringing the rule of the Ar$akuni 
on imperial territory to a close. The end of his reign lay beyond the chronological limits 
of BP's account, but see MX, III. xli-xliii, xlvi (= MK, pp. 303-306, 308-309), who says 
that ArSak reigned for five years over the whole of Armenia and for two and a half years 

over the western portion; cf. LP‘, I, vi-viii, pp. 8-12 (= CHAMA, II, pp. 262-264). 
See HAnjB, I, p. 293 no. 8; Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 46; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 326, 
330; JIN, p. 29 no. 24, who gives him a reign of only one year at Duin, and 414 
838a, where he gives ArSak III successively both the wives mentioned in the 
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Armenian sources; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 76/10; Jones et al., Prosopography, I, 
p. 109, “Arsaces IV”; AG, p. 27 $24; Manandyan, K‘nnakan tesut‘yun, ILE, 
pp. 235-248. 

V.xxxvii-xxxviii, xliii-xliv; VLi, v, vii 

pp. 221, 226, 228-229, 233-235 

See also “ArSakuni”; “Manuél Mamikonean”; “ValarSak”; “Vardanduyt”; and Ap- 
pendix II, “Eketeac‘.” 


Ar$akuni « OP Arsaka-, “male”; Gk. ’Apodéxid01; Eng. Arsacids 

Armenian ruling dynasty in the fourth century. The Armenian ArSakuni were a 
junior branch of the Parthian royal house of Iran, who made their first appearance in 
Armenia in A.D. 12 with the king of kings Vonones. The position of the dynasty on the 
throne of Armenia was confirmed by the coronation of Trdat I by Nero in A.D. 66, but 
the Argakuni do not seem to have established themselves as a continuous dynasty in 
Greater Armenia before A.D. 180. Their hereditary domain was the central district of 
Ayrarat, in which were located the capitals of ArtaSat and Duin, but they possessed 
domains in a number of other districts as well. The royal necropolis was first at Ani in 

. Daranatik‘, then at Atjk‘. 

The precise succession and especially the chronology of the dynasty remain riddled 
with problems and open to considerable controversy in all periods, despite the infor- 
mation of classical and Armenian sources, which are often contradictory. The genea- 
logical table proposed by Justi is obsolete, and the succession given by Toumanoff still 
incompletely accepted, even though it is most probable. Consequently, final conclusions 
remain impossible at present. | 

The overthrow of the senior Arsacid branch in Iran, ca. 224, created a blood feud 
between their Armenian kinsmen and the new Sasanian dynasty (Aa, xviii-xx; BP, 
IV.liv), and the conversion of Greater Armenia to Christianity in 314 separated it still 
further from Iran. Nevertheless, the Armenian Ar$akuni sought to maintain an uneasy 
balance between Rome and the Sasanians and to control the centrifugal tendencies of 
their unruly nobles for nearly two centuries thereafter. The dynasty was deeply Iranized 

' in ethos and manners, as is indicated by the Iranian names of all of its members and 

- the transcendental Iranian virtues of p‘ark‘, bayt, and k‘ajut‘iwn, together with the 
formulaic epithet, “kay aranc‘’, most-valiant-of-men" attributed to them by Aa, xvii, 
cxxvii, dccexcii, and BP (IV.xxiv; V.v), as well as by their possession of the kingship as 
a hereditary office, which made them the bnak teark‘, "true/ native/ basic lords" of 
Armenia, an Iranian concept altogether foreign to the classical world (III.xi; IV.xxiv; 
V.xx, xliv). At the same time, the Armenian ArSakuni were dependent on Rome, which 
had reinstated Trdat the Great in 298, probably Tiran in 338, and Pap ca. 369 on their 
ancestral throne and showered gifts and tax immunities on Arÿak II (AM, XX.xi.3; 
XLi.I). Consequently, they often aligned their policy with Constantinople against Persia 
and also followed the Arianizing policies of the successors of Constantine the Great 
during the fourth century, thus coming into conflict with the Armenian church under 
the “orthodox” patriarchs of the house of St. Gregory the Illuminator, an alienation 
reflected in the antagonism displayed toward them by BP. Nevertheless, ArSakuni prin- 
cesses often married into the patriarchal house (III v, xv, xix; IV.iii). 

The abandonment of Greater Armenia to the Persians by Jovian's peace of 363 (AM, 
XXV.vii; BP, IV.xxi and n. 5) spelled the downfall of the Arsakuni dynasty despite the 
brief reestablishment of Pap and his successors on the throne. Probably in 387, though 
the date is disputed, Arsakuni Armenia was divided in two unequal portions (VLi; MX, 
IILxlii = MK, p. 304; LP‘, Lvi-viii, pp. 8-12 = CHAMA, II, pp. 262-264; Procopius, 
De aed., I1Li.4-15, who sets the division under Theodosius II), with Pap's elder son 
Argak III/IV ruling under Roman auspices at Karin/ Theodosioupolis until ca. 390, 
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while another Aríakuni candidate, Xosrov III/IV held Persarmenia. The death of 
Arak III/IV marked the end of the Arsakuni on imperial territory, where they were 
replaced by a comes Armeniae (Procopius De aed. IILi.15), although members of this 
house continued to play important roles at the Byzantine court (see e.g. Procopius, Bell. 
Pers, UL ut: Bell. Vand., H.xxiv-xxviii; Bell. Goth., III.xxxii; Sebéos, xliv, pp. 140-143 
= trans. pp. 103, 105-106). In Persarmenia, the dynasty lingered until the early fifth 
century when, according to MX, IILlxiv (= MK, pp. 340-341) the Sasanians replaced 
the last ArSakuni king by a governor or marzpan at the request of the Armenian 
magnates themselves. BP (IILvii; V.vii, xxxvii) claims perhaps mistakenly that both 
Sanesan, king of the Mask‘ut‘k‘, and the kings of the K*usans were members of the 
Argakuni house, and branches of this family are known to have ruled in neighboring 
Aluank: and Iberia. In Armenia, the Kamsarakan were considered to be their kinsmen 
and MX, ILviii, xxii (= MK, p. 146, 159) identifies the Kaminakan as the Arsakuni 
branch settled in Haëteank® although he does not name them. Finally the Persian 
generals, Alanayozan, HrewSolum, and Surén Pahlaw are also given as their kinsmen 
in BP (IV. xxiii, xxxvii, xxxviii). 

See JIN, p. 414; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 192-196; idem, “Third-Century Arsacids"; 
idem, Manuel, 73-76, for the Armenian line, 78 for the Iberians, and 79-80 for the 
Albanians; Hewsen, “Successors”; Manandyan, K‘nnakan tesut*yun, 11/1; Ana- 
nian, “La Data;” Garsoian, “Politique” on the religious policy of the fourth cen- 
tury; KrkyaSaryan, “ISyanutyuns”; Kanayeanc‘, K“ajanc‘ tan; and the additional 
bibliography under “ArSak IT." 

PS.; IIL.vi, vii, xi; IV.v, xiv-xvi, xxiv, xxxviii, li, lv; V.i, vii—viii, XIX-XX, XXXiv-XXXV, 
xxxvii, xliii-xliv; VLi. 

pp. 63, 72, 74, 81, 124, 139, 141, 143, 147, 157-158, 163, 168, 174—175, 186, 197-199, 
201-202, 215-219, 221, 226, 228-229, 233-234 

See also “ArSak IT”; “Arak III"; "Ar&akuni, anonymous princess”; “ArSakuni, anony- 
mous queens”; “Atanayozan”; *Bambisn"; *Gnel"; *Hrewsolum"; *Kaminakan, 
house"; *Kamsakaran, house"; “Pap”; "Sanatruk"; “Sasanians”, “Sanésan”; 
*Surén Pahlaw”, “Tigran”, “Tiran”; “Tirit”; *Irdat"; *Valarsak"; "Varazdat"; 
*Varazduyt"; “Xosrov Era". “Xosrov Kotak”; Xosrov III/IV”, Appendix II, 
“Atiovit”, “Aljk°”, "Angeltun"; “Ani”; "Artafat"; “Atrpatakan”, “Ayrarat”, 
*Cop*k*5 *Darewnk*"; “Garni”; ^Hasteank*"; “Karin”; “Kogovit Korték°”; “Mec 
Hayk*"; “ZariSat”; and Appendix III, bayt; bnak ter; k‘aÿ, kaj arancS p'ark*. 


Arëakuni, anonymous princess 
Wife of the patriarch Yusik I and mother of Pap and At‘anaginés. Her name is not 
given, and BP calls her the “daughter” of King Tiran, which seems unlikely chrono- 
logically (see III.v n. 4). She is not otherwise attested, but according to Toumanoff she 
must have been the daughter of Trdat the Great and the sister of Xosrov Kotak, rather 
than the daughter of Tiran and consequently the sister of Arsak II. 
See Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/6 and note; JIN, p. 414 makes her the daughter of 
Xosrov Kotak and the sister of Tiran. 
IIL.v 
p. 70 
See also “At‘anaginés”; “Grigor/Gregorids”; “Pap (2)”; "Tiran"; *Varazduyt," for 
Arÿakuni-Gregorid intermarriages; “Yusik I.” 


Ar$akuni, anonymous queen I 
Wife of Xosrov Kotak who sought the murder of the patriarch Vrt‘anés. BP does not 
give her name, and she is otherwise unattested even in Toumanoff's genealogy of the 
Arÿakuni house. 
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See Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/6, where there is no indication of Xosrov Kotak's 
marriage, though his children are duly listed. 

TIL. iti 

pp. 68-69 

See also “Argakuni”; *Vri*anes"; “Xosrov II/III”; and Appendix III, tikin. 


Arÿakuni, anonymous queen II 
Wife of Tiran taken captive with him and presumably the mother of Arÿak II. She 
is otherwise unattested even in Toumanoff's genealogy. 
See Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/7 
HI.xx 
pp. 96-97 
See also “Aršak II”; “ArSakuni”; “Tiran”; and Appendix III, tikin. 


Aršakuni, queen, see “Zarmanduyt.” 
Aršarunik“, house, see "Kamsarakan." 


Aršawir Kamsarakan 
Nahapet of the Kamsarakan house and consequently lord of Širak and Aršarunik‘ 
in the first half of the fourth century. According to MX, ILxc (= MK, p. 247), he was 
the eldest son of the Ar$akuni Kamsar, and was granted ArSarunik‘ by Trdat the Great 
after his father's death. Both BP and MX list him among the greatest magnates of the 
realm, but they do not agree on the details of his career. BP does not mention his father 
or his Arfakuni descent, but makes him a son-in-law of the Mamikonean (III.xi). Along 
with other leading nobles he is said to have accompanied the patriarchs P‘aten and 
Nersés I to their consecration at Caesarea (IILxvi; IV.iv). After the imprisonment of 
King Tiran by the Persians, he was sent together with Andovk Siwni to seek the help 
of the Byzantine court and was installed as governor of Armenia by the emperor in the 
interregum preceding the return of the ArSakuni heir ArSak II (III.xxi). MX knows 
nothing of the journeys to Caesarea or Byzantium and transposes ArSawir’s governor- 
ship—at the order of the patriarch Vrt'anes and not of the emperor—to the end of the 
reign of Xosrov Kotak (MX, IILx = MK, p. 263). This second version seems less 
probable, for MX speaks of embassies before and after Xosrov's reign, and we have no 
case of the patriarch appointing a governor for Armenia. MX, IILxxxi (- MK, p. 288 
and n. 2) further makes Argawir’s son Spandarat the only survivor of the Kamsarakan 
massacre ordered by ArSak II; but BP does not mention this relationship, nor does it 
specify whether ArSawir was still alive at the time (IV.xix). 
See HAnjB, I, pp. 296-297, Arsawir no. 4; JIN, p. 30, Arsavir no. 5 and p. 425; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 266/4, where he accepts the relationship between ArSawir 
and Spandarat given in MX; idem, Studies, p. 171 n. 90. 
IILxi, xvi, xxi; IV.iv 
pp. 81, 91, 98-99, 111 
See also “Andovk Siwni”; “Ar$ak H”; *Kamsarakan, house”; *Mamikonean, house"; 
"Spandarat"; and Appendix HI, nahapet. 


Artabanos, see “Artawan.” 
Artaÿën Mamikonean, see "Artases/ ArtaSén.” 


Artašēs/ Arta$én Mamikonean « OP ArtaySasa-, “ruling righteously” 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, father of the sparapet Manuél and of his brother 
Koms. He may have been a son of the sparapet Vae I rather than of Artawazd II, but 
he is otherwise unattested. The form Artasen is taken by Ataryan as a diminutive of 
Arta&es and is a hapax. 
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See HAnjB, I, p. 305, Artases; JIN, p. 37, ArtaXin, and 424, where he gives his 
father’s names as Sahén?; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/4d, who makes him a prob- 
able son of Artawazd II, which seems unlikely given Artawazd’s youth (see IILxi, 
and xviii n. 3); Markwart, Untersuchungen p. 219; and Schmitt, Artaxerxes on 
the forms of the name; idem, IN, pp. 320-321, 324, 330; Gignoux, “Noms 
propres,” p. 67. 

V.xxxvii 

p. 218 

See also “Artawazd II"; *Hamazaspean" for the Mamikonean genealogy; “Koms”; 
*Mamikonean, house”; *Manuel'5 Vat‘é I”; and Appendix III, sepuh. 


Artašēs/ Artasir Mamikonean « OP ArtaySasa-, “ruling righteously” 

Form Ardayšīr attested in SKZ, Parth. 1, 18, 20-28; Phi. 22, 28-35; RGDS no. 1, 46, 
55-57, 60, 62, 66, 67, pp. 60—72; etc. 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and son of Manuel, whom he succeeded as sparapet 
(III.xliv). His name is given alternately as ArtaSés (V.xxxvii) and ArtaSir (V.xliv), but 
it seems clear from the context that the references are to the same person, even though 
Justi dissociates the two. The proper form of the name was probably ArtaSés, for he 
would traditionally have been named after his grandfather Artaëës/Arta%en (see the 
preceding entry). The Vita of St. Nerses, xv, p. 123 (- CHAMA, II, p. 44) calls him 
Artawazd and makes him Manusl's second son. He is not attested elsewhere. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 17, 46; idem, NPS nos. 126-129, pp. 46-47; HAnjB, I, 

p. 308, Artašēs no. 11; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/6d, who calls him Artaschir/ 
Artavazde III; AG, pp. 28-29,31; JIN, p. 35, Artaysa6ra no. 18, and 37, ’Aptagiac, 
no. 8, and p. 424; Markwart, Untersuchungen, p. 219; Benveniste, Titres et noms 
propres, p. 102 for the dissociation of MP ArtaSir and Arm. Artases; Schmitt, 
"Artaxerxes"; idem, IN, p. 330. 

V.xxxvii, xliv 

pp. 219, 228 

See also “Mamikonean, house”; “Manuél Mamikonean"; and Appendix III, sepuh; 

sparapet. 


Artaëir Mamikonean, see "Artasés/ ArtaSir.” 


Artawan V/Artewan « Parth. Ardavan; Gk. 'Aprápavoc; Lat. Artabanus 

Names attested in SKZ, Parth., 26, 28; Phi. 32, 33; RGDS no. 63, 67, pp. 70-73; etc. 

Last Parthian king of Iran from the ArSakuni senior line, defeated and killed by the 
Sasanian Ardaëir I ca. 224. The “vengeance for the blood of Artawan" is the opening 
theme of Aa, xviii-xix. The Greek version in Ag, ii-ixa; p. 9, though no other, even 
precedes it by an interpolated passage on the revolt of Ardasir derived from the Iranian 
Karnamag-i Ardasir. This tradition is also known to MX, ILlxx-Ixxi (= MK, 
pp. 217-218) and the obligatory blood feud for a murdered kinsman assumed and 
maintained from generation to generation is explicitly alluded to in the threats attri- 
buted to Argak II by BP (IV.liv). The form "Artewan" given here by BP occurs in neither 
Aa nor MX who use Artawan, and is probably a lapsus, since Artawan is found else- 
where; see, e.g., next entry. 

See JIN, pp. 31-32, "AptéBavoc no. 13 and 413; Debevoise Parthia, pp. 263-269; 
Bivar, "Arsacids." pp. 94-99; Thomson, Aa, pp. xxvi-xxvii, on the tradition in 
Armenia; Garitte, Documents, pp. 272-279 and Akinean, "Artasir," on the inter- 
polation in Ag; also Garsoian, *Prolegomena," cols. 178, 188-189, on the obli- 
gation of the blood feud among the Armenian ArSakuni and its political 
implications. Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 17, 46; idem, NPS no. 425, p. 46; Schmitt, 
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IN, p. 321; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 12, 19; Honigmann and Ma- 
ricq, RGDS, p. 18 on the attestations of the name. 

IV.liv 

p.172 

See also "Arsakuni"; “Sasanians.” 


Artawan of Vanand « Parth. Ardavàn; Gk. 'Aprápavoc; Lat. Artabanus 

Name "Artawan" attested in SKZ, Parth. 26, 28; Phl. 32, 33; RGDS, no. 63, 67, 

pp. 70-73; etc. | 

Prince of Vanand and presumed successor of Vorot: (IIL xii). He is not otherwise 

attested and BP mentions no princes of Vanand after him. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 317, Artawan no. 4; JIN, p. 32 'Aptófavoc no. 14, who mistakenly 
identifies him as a member of the Saharuni house through a confusion with the 
anonymous Sahaïuni prince who precedes him immediately in BP's list at this 
point. See Intro. p. 13 and also additional bibliography on the name in the pre- 
ceding entry. 

HIxiv 

p. 87 

See also Appendix II, “Vorot”; “Vanand.” 


Artawazd I Mamikonean < Av. Aÿavazdah-, “one who furthers righteousness”; cf. ?Phl. 

Ard-vast 

First attested sparapet of Greater Armenia. He is named by Aa, decclx and identified 
by BP as the father of his successor Vat‘é I Mamikonean (IIL.iv). Consequently, he was . 
evidently a member of the Mamikonean house and not a Mandakuni, as is claimed by 
MX, IL.Ixxvi, Ixxxii, Ixxxv; IILvi (= MK, pp. 223-224, 232, 237, 258). Most scholars 
have followed the identification of BP, for, as Thomson rightly observes, the office of 
sparapet was hereditary in the Mamikonean house and MX's alteration must be at- 
tributed to his notorious anti-Mamikonean bias (see Intro., pp. 44-45). This interpre- 
tation is reinforced by MX's observation that Artawazd was the “foster-father” and 
*foster-brother" of the Ar$akuni kings (ILlxxxii; IIIvi = MK, pp. 232, 258), a rela- 
tionship that BP also attributes to the Mamikonean (III.xviii; IV.ii), and by the iden- 
tification of the sparapet Artawazd as a Mamikonean in several of the versions of the 
Agat'angelos cycle (Ag cxxiv, Aar cxii). Artawazd I was presumably killed in the great 
northern war under Trdat the Great (MX, IL.Ixxxv = MK, p. 237). 

See Gignous, NPS, no. 137, p. 48 on Ard-vast; Schmitt, IN, p. 329; HAnjB, I, 
p. 313, nos. 9-10; JIN, pp. 39 no. 14 and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/1; 
Thomson, Aa, pp. 497-498, $860 n. 2; idem, MK, p. 224 n. 10; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 22, 517 n. 54; Garitte, Documents, p. 223; Markwart, Untersuchungen, 
p. 219. 

HLiv, vii 

pp. 69, 74 

See also “Ar$akuni”, *Mamikonean, house”; “Vat‘é I”; and Appendix III, dayeak; 
sparapet. 


Artawazd II Mamikonean < Av. Aÿavazdah-, “one who furthers righteousness”; cf. ? 

Phl. Ard-vast 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, son of the sparapet Vač I, who inherited his 
father's office when only a child (see III.xi n. 7). He seems to have shared this office with 
his more famous kinsman Vasak, and probably reached maturity by the end of Tiran's 
reign, since his daughters are presumably referred to (III.xviii). The Vita of St. Nerses 
ii, p: 17 (- CHAMA, II, p. 22) attributes four sons, including Vasak, to him, which 
seems unlikely on chronological grounds, though this information is accepted by both 
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Justi and Toumanoff. Artawazd is no longer mentioned in the reign of Arak II and he 
is unknown to MX, a silence that seems to confirm a short-lived career. The two 
mentions in the later sources, the Vita of St. Nersés and T'A, Lix, seem both derived 
from BP. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 313 no. 11; JIN, pp. 39 no. 15 and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 
331/3; Markwart, Untersuchungen, p. 219. The Venice edition, index, p. 290, con- 
fuses this Artawazd with his homonymous grandfather, Artawazd I. See also 
Gignoux, NPS no. 137, p. 48; Schmitt, IN, p. 329 on Ard-vast. 

IH.xi, xviii 

pp. 81, 93 

See also “Hamazasp Mamikonean” for the Mamikonean genealogy; “Mamikonean, 
house"; “Vač I”; “Vasak” and Appendix III, sepuh. 


Artawazd III Mamikonean « Av. AXavazdah-, “one who furthers righteousness”; 
cf. ?Phl. Ard-vast 
Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, son of Vat‘é II, who distinguished himself despite 
his extreme youth at the final defeat of MeruZan Arcruni in which his father was killed. 
This episode may, however, be part of the child-hero tale known to the Iranian epic 
tradition (see V.xliii n. 13). 
See HAnjB, I, p. 213 no. 12; JIN, pp. 39 no. 17 and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 332/6e; Markwart, Untersuchungen, p. 219. See also Gignoux, NPS, no. 137 
p. 48; Schmitt, IN, p. 329 on Ard-vast. 
V.xliii 
p. 226-228 
See also “Mamikonean, house”; “Vat‘é II”; and Appendix III, sepuh. 


Artewan, see "Artawan V." 


Artit*/ Artit*es « ?OIr., Arta-, “righteousness” + -it; « ?Gk. "Aptitns/ "Aptioc 
Bishop of Basean according to BP (VI.vii). He may be identifiable with the Artit‘és 
listed as the eighth disciple of St. Gregory the Illuminator (Aa, dcccxlv and Thomson, 
ibid. p. 496 n. 4), who is presumably the one whose apocryphal letter about St. Gregory 
` js mentioned in MX, IL.Ixxx (= MK, pp. 228-229). The identification is tempting, as the 
names of the bishops listed in BP VI bear a considerable ressemblance to the list of 
Gregorid bishops in Aa, Nonethless, other factors tend rather to dissociate the two: 
(1) BP calls Artit* bishop of Basean; Aa, dcccxlv, does not mention the name of his see, 
but Vg, clxxii (= Va, clx) identifies it as Malyazan; (2) the bishops in Aa’s list were 
former pagans consecrated by St. Gregory, while Art in BP was a disciple of 
St. Daniél consecrated under King Tiran and nothing is said about his antecedents; 
(3) the Artit'es consecrated by St. Gregory would be very old indeed at the end of the 
fourth century, some three generation later. Alifan identifies him with Trdat, bishop of 
Basean. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 319 nos. 1-2, who differentiates the two personages, also V, p. 178, 
Trdat, nos. 9-10; JIN, p. 327, Tiridates, no. 18; Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 43. 
VI.vii 
p. 235 
See also “Daniël”; and Appendix II, “Basean”; "Malyazan." 
Artit és, see “Artit°.” 
Artoyt, Arm. “sky-lark” 
Hermit and disciple of St. Gind. Not otherwise attested, and his name appears to be 
a nickname. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 319; and HArmB, I, pp. 343-344 on the meaning of the name; JIN, 
p. 40. ; 
VI.xvi 
p. 239 
See also “Gind”; “Maray”; “Vat‘ak.” 
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Aryans, see “Arik‘.” 
Asirk, see “Asurk.” 


Asori, “Syriac/ Syrian" 
Term normally used in BP for both the language and the people of Mesopotamia. 
See NHBL I, p. 314 
IIL. xiii, xiv; IV.iv; V.xxv 
pp. 84, 86, 114, 205 | 
See also Appendix II “Asorestan.” 


Aspahapet, see Appendix III, aspet. 


Aspurak of Manazkert « OP Aspagära, “horse rider” 

Patriarch of Armenia who preceded St. Sahak I, according to all the Armenian 
sources except for the List of Katholikoi (Paris. Arm. 121). He was one of the descen- 
dants of Bishop Albianos of Manazkert (IILiv) and the List makes him the brother of 
Zawén and Sahak/ Yusik, although BP and MX, III.xli (= MK, p. 303) merely say that 
he was their kinsman. BP has nothing to say about the length of his pontificate and 
entitles him "senior bishop” rather than “patriarch”, MX, III xli, xlix (= MK, pp. 303, 
313) merely records his accession in the second year of the reign of Argak III and his 
death under Xosrov III/IV. According to the various Armenian sources, the length of 
his pontificate varied from the usual five or seven years to as much as twenty. Ormanean 
gives the dates 381—386. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 231 no. 1; JIN, p. 47; Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 245-256, xvii; 
Garitte, Narratio, pp. 87-88, 419-420; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” cols. 187-188, 
196-198; Garsoian, “Sahak of Manazkert” on the order of the kat‘olikoi from 
P*aíén to St. Sahak I. 

VLiv, xv 

pp. 235, 238 

See also "Albianos of Manazkert"; “Sahak II"; “Zawén”; and Appendix III, senior 
bishop. 


Asurk/Asirk 

Son-in-law and successor of Xad of Marag as bishop of Bagrewand and Ar$arunik‘. 
Not otherwise attested. The correct nominative form of this name cannot be recon- 
structed from this hapax because of the drop of the interconsonantal vowel in inflected 
cases. The form Asurk has generally been preferred by scholars. 

See HAnjB, I, pp. 250-251; JIN, p. 47 

IV.xii 

p. 136 

See also “Xad”; and Appendix II, *Bagrewand"; “ArSarunik‘.” 


Atam, see "Atom." 


At‘anaginés « Gk. 'A0cvoyé£vnc 

Son of the patriarch Yusik, great-grandson of St. Gregory the Illuminator, and 
father of the patriarch Nersés I. At‘anaginés was named after the saint whose relics were 
brought to Armenia by St. Gregory (Aa, dccex, deccxxxvi). Thereafter the name almost 
disappears from the Armenian onomasticon thereafter, possibly as a result of his un- 
fortunate memory. Together with his twin brother Pap, At'anagines was considered 
unworthy to assume the patriarchal office of his family, which both rejected in favor of 
military careers, perhaps fearing the danger of the inflexible theological position that 
had opposed their father to the ArSakuni kings of Armenia and led to his martyrdom. 
Their decision created the first temporary hiatus in the hereditary transmission of the 
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patriarchate in the Gregorid house and resulted in their unanimous condemnation in 
the sources. BP gives a far more circumstantial account of his career and death than the 
brief notice in MX, IIL.xvi (= MK, pp. 269-270), and is the only source to mention his 
marriage to the Argakuni princess Bambiin, except for the Vita of St. Nersés, i, p. 13 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 22), which merely condenses the information in BP. At‘anaginés, 
together with his brother Pap, was buried at A&tisat, and not with their ancestors. 
See HAnjB, I, pp. 66-67 no.1; JIN, p.423; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 224/5; 
Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 152-153; AG, I, pp. 333-334 
IILv, xiii, xv, xix; IV.iii 
pp. 71, 85, 91, 93-94, 109 
See also “Argakuni”; *Bambisn"; *Grigor/ Gregorids"; “Nersés I”; “Pap (2); “Yusik 
T”, and Appendix II, “Agarak.” | 


Atom/Atam of Golt‘n 
Armenian nayarar not otherwise attested. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 254 no. 1; JIN, p. 48, Atam no. 2; Alisan, Sisakan, p. 310. 
IIL. xii | 
p. 82 
See also Appendix II, *Golt*n"; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Aycemnik; Hebr. 75ita; Syr. sebäim; Gk. Adépxac, “gazelle” 
BP following the Armenian Bible (Acts 9:36-39), gives the direct translation of the 
name into Ármenian from Hebrew, without reference to the Greek form. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 142. 
IV.iv 
p. 115 


Babik Siwni « hypocoristic MP bab, “father”; cf. Pap 
Nahapet of the house of Siwnik* who survived the Persian massacre (IV.lviii) and 
returned to regain his domain with the help of the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean 
(V.xlii). According to BP, he became the sparapet’s companion-in-arms and helped him 
kill the traitor MeruZan Arcruni (V.xliii). The precise identity and career of Babik are 
disputed because the name was common in the Siwni house. Dowsett identifies him with 
the fourth son of Andovk Siwni, who was reinstated by the Persian king and not by 
Manuél Mamikonean, according to MK/D (ILi, pp. 109-111 = MD, pp. 63-64 and 
n. 3), but Ataryan differentiates the two Babiks. Adontz identified the Babik of MK/D, 
whom he made a descendant rather than a son of Andovk (despite MK/D's explicit 
identification), with the supporter of Vahan Mamikonean in the later part of the fifth 
century known to LP", IIL.Ixiti, p. 112 (= CHAMA, II, p. 332), though this seems rather 
farfetched. There seems to be little doubt that as nahapet of Siwnik* Babik probably 
was Andovk's son. Moreover, MX, IH.xli, xliii, xlvi (= MK, pp. 303, 305, 308-309) 
confirms his importance by making him, rather than Manuel Mamikonean, the father- 
in-law of Arsak III (cf. V.xliv) and by identifying his son Dara as the sparapet of Ar$ak 
III. Babik also appears to have been the father of the archtraitor Vasak Siwni, though 
this fact is not specified in the sources and lies beyond the chronological limits of BP. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 175 p. 53, Babig; idem, “Noms propres," pp. 62-64; Schmitt, 
IN, p. 330; HAnjB, I, p. 351, Babik nos. 1-2; JIN, pp. 55 no. 1 and 426 no. 2; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 226/3, who makes him Andovk's eldest son and the father 
of Vasak as well as of Dara; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 216-217, 449, nn. 51a-52. 
V.xlii-xliii 
pp. 224, 226-221 
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See also "Andovk Siwni”; "Manuel Mamikonean”; “MeruZan Arcruni"; “Siwni”; and 
Appendix III, nahapet; nizakakic*. 


Bagas, see “Bagos.” 


Bagean, house 

Naxarar family not attested elsewhere, except in the late Vita of St. Nersés, viii, p. 52, 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 30, “Parné”) unless they are to be identified with the Baguank‘, ibid., 
p. 35 (= CHAMA, II, p. 26 “Pakovan”). 

See Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 216, 223-224, 226, 237 n. 306, 253 n. 1. 343. 

IV.xi 

p. 133 

See also “KiSkén”; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Bagos/Bagas Mamikonean « OP Baga-, “god” 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, brother of the nahapet Vardan and the sparapet 
Vasak. He is not otherwise attested, and the episode concerning his death bears a 
suspicious ressemblance to the fate of Awaran in I Macc. 6:43-46. He may, however, be 
the anonymous younger brother of Vardan and Vasak mentioned in IV.ii. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 359; JIN, pp. 59, Bagas no. 1, 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/4e. 

IV.xxii 

p. 155 

See also “Mamikonean, house”; “Vardan I”; “Vasak”; and Appendix III, sepuh. 


Bagrat Bagratuni < Olr. Bagadata-, “god-given”; Cf. Phl. Bay-dad, SKZ, 35; RGDS, 
no. 67, pp. 72-73 in the reduced form Bad 
Armenian commander and hereditary aspet of the realm from Trdat the Great to the 
beginning of that of Arëak II and presumably nahapet of the Bagratuni house during 
that period; cf. MX, ILlxxxv (= MK, p. 237). Markwart splits him into two homony- 
mous aspets, a thesis categorically rejected by Toumanoff. Bagarat is presumably also 
the same as the anonymous aspet known to Aa (decxev, dccclxxiii). He is the only 
- member of the Bagratuni house named by BP, who diminishes his role in the 
Mazk*ut*k* war, by contrast to the more exalted treatment of his participation in the 
parallel episode in MX, IILix (= MK, pp. 261-262). Still, BP acknowledges Bagrat's 
rank as “great prince" and perhaps aspet in the list of magnates accompanying St. 
Nerses to his consecration at Caesarea in 353 (IV.iv, but cf. n. 5)—an episode omitted 
by MX—and his special position as nizakakic* of the sparapet Vat‘é I. He is named as 
the father of the aspet Smbat Bagratuni who killed the traitor MeruZan Arcruni after 
the battle of Jiraw, according to MX, IILxxxvii (= MK, p. 296-298), but BP gives a 
different version of MeruZan’s death in which the Bagratuni are not involved (V.xliii). 
There is no mention of Bagrat in BP after 353, which is the date given by Toumanoff 
for his death. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 198, p. 57, Bay-dad; idem, “Noms propres," pp. 88-90; 
HAnjB, I, p. 356 no. 5; JIN, pp. 58, Bagarat no. 3, 417; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 96/4; idem, Studies, pp. 320, 338-339; Adontz, Armenia, p. 319; Markwart, 
Genealogie, p. 11; idem, Streifzüge, p. 437. 
IILvii; IV.iv 
p. 74, 111 
See also “Argak IF”; “Bagratuni, house"; “Trdat”; “Vače I”; and Appendix Ill, aspet; 
nahapet; nizakakic*. 


Bagratuni, house « Bagrat * suff. -uni | 
Major nayarar and subsequently royal house of Armenia and Iberia. It was of 
presumed Iranian descent, though a later tradition, possibly based on MX, Lxxii 
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(= MK, p. 111) and known to the DAI, xlv.2-8, gave them a Jewish origin derived from 
the house of David. During the ninth through eleventh centuries, the Armenian branch 
of the house controlled much of the territory of north-western and central Greater 
Armenia and was recognized as overlord of most Armenian principalities. 

In the fourth century, the future kings of Armenia were the hereditary royal coro- 
nants (t‘agakap) of the Ar$akuni and aspets of the realm, holding the districts of Sper 
and possibly Bagrewand and Kogovit. As opposed to the continuous exaltation of the 
Bagratuni in MX, the other Armenian sources are far more reticent for this period. 
Their name is not mentioned in Aa, though an anonymous aspet is explicitly noted as 
one of the leading magnates of Greater Armenia (Aa, dccxcv, dccclxxiii) and identified ` 
as the royal coronant in both passages. BP is likewise silent on the subject of the 
Bagratuni. No information is given concerning their origin, and only one member of the 
house is named. Bagrat Bagratuni is reduced to the level of a companion-in-arms of the 
sparapet Vat‘é I Mamikonean (III.vii), though the hereditary prerogatives of the Ba- 
gratuni as aspets and royal coronants holding the principality of Sper are correctly 
acknowledged at the time of their marriage alliance with the younger ArSakuni king, 
VatarSak (V.xliv; see however, IV.iv n. 5; and cf. MX, IIL xli = MK, p. 303). This silence 
may reflect nothing more than BP's well-known pro-Mamikonean bias (see Intro., p. 
44), but it may also be an index of the disgrace of the Bagratuni in the second half of 
the fifth century as a result of Tiroc* Bagratuni's support of the archtraitor Vasak Siwni 
in the great Armenian revolt of 450 (See LP‘, ILxxxvi; and Elise, iv, p. 92 = Elishé, 
pp. 144, 281). The Bagratuni are listed as aspets, though not by name, in the Gahna- 
mak, “Rank List,” and included in both the List of nayarars in the Vita of St. Nerses, 
v, p. 32 (= CHAMA, II, p. 25) and the Zórnamak, “Military List," in which 1000 
retainers are attributed to them; but the great period of the house beginning with the 
eighth and ninth centuries lay well beyond the chronological limits of BP. 

See JIN, p. 417; Toumanoff, Manuel, pp. 96-178, of which only the first page bears 

on the period of BP; idem, Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 132, 137, 201-203, 207, 210, 
223, 226, 233 n. 291, 240, 244, 247-249, 251-252, 254, 306-354, 329 n. 110; 
Adontz, Armenia, 189, 191, 193, 196, 200, 203, 205, 228, 230, 237, 241—242, 263, 
319-321, 68*, 70*—71*, 78*-79*; Sahnazaryan, Bagratuni, and additional bibli- 
ography on the name under the preceding entry. 

IILvii; V.xliv | 

p. 74, 228 

See also “Bagrat”; “Bagratuni, anonymous princess”, “Sahak (?)”; “Vat‘é I”; 

“Vałaršak Argakuni”; Appendix II, “Bagrewand”; *Kogovit"; “Sper”; and Ap- 
pendix III, aspet; nayarar; t*agakap. 


Bagratuni, anonymous princess l 
Queen of Armenia as the wife of the younger son of Pap, Vałaršak (V.xliv). Accord- 
ing to MX, IILxli (= MK, p. 303), she was the daughter of the aspet Sahak Bagratuni, 
who is not named by BP; but neither MX nor any other source has recorded her name. 
See Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 96/5; JIN, p. 417. 
V.xliv 
p. 228 
See also “Bagratuni”; “Sahak(?)”; *Valarfak Ar$akuni.” 


Bakur « Mir. bag-puhr, “son of a god”; Gk. Tláxopoc; Lat. Pacorus 
Bdeaky of Atjnik‘ and consequently holder of the first rank at the Armenian 
Argakuni court according to BP, which specifies that he was the senior in rank of the 
four bdeasys (IILix n. 2). Aa, dccexcv, likewise refers to the bdeaSy of Aljnik' as the 
“great bdeasy.” As the ruler of one of the great southern principalities, he may in fact 
have been semi-independent vis-à-vis the Armenian crown, but this is never mentioned 
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in BP which treats Bakur as a rebel to his lord Xosrov Kotak and has his domains 
granted to Valinak Siwni after his defeat and death. MX, IILiv (= MK, p. 257) gives a 
different version of Bakur's rebellion and does not mention the continuation of Bakur's 
line in Aljnik‘ with the eventual return of his son Xeša. Adontz suggested, probably on 
the basis of MX's account of Bakur's Persian alliance, that the revolt had been insti- 
gated by the Persians to recoup the unfavorable terms of the peace of Nisibis of 298. 
See Gignoux, NPS no, 741, p. 144, Pakur; idem, Glossaire, p. 31, Pakor; HAnjB, I, 
pp. 367-368 no. 4; JIN, p. 239, IIókopoc no. 13; Adontz, “Favst,” pp. 246, 251; 
Toumanoff, Studies, p. 180. 
IILix 
p.77 
See also “Vatinak”, “Xeÿa”, “Xosrov II/III; Appendix II, "Aljnik*"; and Appendix 
III, bdeasy. 


Balastik* 
Northern invaders of Armenia associated with the Mazk“ut‘k‘. Eremyan places them 
north of the mid-lower Kur in Aluank*. 
See Eremyan, Map, B/7. 
TTL. vii 
pp. 73-74 
Maps, L-M/4-5 
See also “Mazk‘ut‘k”; and Appendix II, "Aluank*"; “Kur.” 


Bambisn Ar$akuni « Phi. bambisn, “queen” 

Arÿakuni princess, wife of At‘anaginés and mother of the patriarch St. Nersës the 
Great. BP insists repeatedly that she was the “sister” of King Tiran, but see IILv n. 4 
for the chronological difficulty. Her name is probably unknown, since the one given in 
BP is merely the Iranian title of any royal lady in the Sasanian period, and it is unknown 
to any other source except the Vita of St. Nersés, i. p. 13 (- CHAMA, II, p. 22), which 
merely repeats the information in BP. 

See Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 329; HAnjB, I, p. 378; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 75/7, who 
accepts BP's identification of the princess as a "sister" of Tiran; JIN, p. 414, who 
makes her a “daughter” of Tiran; and for the title, AG, pp. 116-117 no. 98; Ben- 
veniste, Titres et noms propres, pp. 27-28; CPD, p. 17. 

III.xv, xix; IV.iii 

pp. 91, 94, 109 

See also “ArSakuni”; “At‘aragines”; "Grigor/Gregorids," for Ar$akuni-Gregorid in- 
termarriages; ^Nerses I”; “Tiran”; "Varazduxt"; and Appendix III, bambisn. 


Barsel/Barsilios/ Basilios of Caesarea, St. 

The great Cappadocian father and bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (370-379) 
appears in BP only through the anachronistic transposition of some episodes from his 
life, especially the refusal to cure the son of the emperor Valens, to that of St. Nersés 
the Great (see IV.iv; v nn. 5-7, 49; vi nn. 2, 12; viii nn. 1-2), or through the interpolation 
of episodes from St. Basile life into the narrative (IV.vii-x). In both cases these intru- 
sions have resulted in considerable chronological confusion. 

See Baynes, “Rome and Armenia"; Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, col. 169; Garsoian, 
“Quidam Narseus,” pp. 149-152, 154-156; idem, “Nersés le Grand"; Bardy, 
“Basile”; Fedwick, Basil, pp. 133-155, for the chronology of St. Basil’s life; and 
Intro., pp. 27-29, 37, 40. 

IV.iv-{v], vii-x, [xi] 

pp. 111, [116, 121-122], 126-132, [133] 

See also “Nersés I"; *Valés." 
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Barsilios, see “Barset.” 
Basean, house, see “Orduni.” 


Bat Saharuni < Baz; cf. Phi. Padig « hypocoristic Pad (« pata), “protected” 

Nahapet of the Sahatuni house and dayeak of King Varazdat, who attempted to 
transmit to him the office of sparapet hereditary in the Mamikonean house (V.xxxvii). 
He murdered the sparapet Mu&el Mamikonean with the connivance of the king (V.xxxv) 
but was himself killed, together with his son by Musel's kinsman, Manuel Mamikonean, 
who returned to claim the prerogatives of his family. Bat is unknown to MX and is 
called Smbat in the Vita of St. Nersés, xv, p. 119 (= CHAMA, II, p. 43). - 

See, Gignoux, NPS, no. 728, p. 142, Padig; JIN, p. 65, Bétic no. 2; AG, p. 32 no. 39. 

V.xxxv, xxxvii 

pp. 215, 217-218, 220 

See also "Manuel Mamikonean"; *Mu&el Mamikonean”; “Sahatuni, house"; “Va- 

razdat"; and Appendix III, dayeak, nahapet, sparapet. 


Boyekan « Phl. * Boyag, “sweet-smelling”; cf. Phi. Boy 
Persian nayarar defeated and killed by Vasak Mamikonean. He is not otherwise 
attested. 
See Gignous, NPS, no. 212, p. 59, Bóy; Schmitt, IN, p. 331; AG, p. 33 no. 43; JIN, 
p. 70. 
IV.xxxix 
p. 163 
See also Appendix III, nayarar. 


Bznuni, house 
Nayarar family holding the district north and west of Lake Van, which bore its name. 
MX, La: ILviii (© MK, pp. 89, 142) attributes a Haykid descent to them through their 
eponymous ancestor Baz, and Toumanoff takes this to be an index of Urartian origin. 
According to both BP and the bare mention in MX, IILii (= MK, p. 255), the entire 
family was annihilated under Xosrov Kotak as a consequence of the treason of its 
nahapet Databé, and its possessions passed to the royal treasury. Thereafter, the family 
(as opposed to the district) is no longer known to Armenian sources, though ana- 
chronistic references to it can occasionally be found in MX, ILIxii (= MK, p. 205), who 
mentions them under the reign of Tiran, thus contradicting his own information; and 
especially in the Gahnamak, “Rank List” and the Zôrnamak, “Military List," which 
attributes simultaneously 3000 retainers to the “Boznunakan” and a mere 200 to the 
*Bu£Zuni"; as well as in the Vita of St. Nerses, v, p. 33 (= CHAMA, II, p. 25). The name 
of the family continued to survive in that of its homonymous district, from which 
bishops are known to LP‘, Lxiv; ILxxiii; IILlviii, pp. 23, 44, 106 (= CHAMA, II, 
pp. 270, 282, 318), and are attested in the Armenian conciliar lists of the sixth to the 
eight centuries (GT‘, pp. 41, 223), er al. 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 191-193, 195, 198, 201, 205-206, 208, 258-260 cf. 263, 
370, 68*—70*, 94*-95*, 100*-102*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 199, 213, 216, 223, 
226, 240, 246; who is of the opinion that the possessions of the Bznuni passed to 
the R&tuni. 
III. viii 
pp. 75-[76] 
See also “Databe”; “Xosrov II/ III”; Appendix II, haine cov”; *Bznunik*"; and 
Appendix III, nahapet, nayarar. 
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Cenk‘ i 

Country and people from which the Mamikonean house originated, according to the 
Armenian tradition, which equates it with China (see the Primary History, Sebéos, 
pp. 56-57 = MK, pp. 367-368 and MX, ILixxxi = MK, pp. 230-231). This hypothesis 
was accepted by Hübschmann, but Markwart proposed a link with the K*usan, and 
more recently Svazyan has placed them between the Oxus and the Jaxartes in the 
vicinity of the Aral Sea. On the contrary, Adontz did not seek them in the East, but 
identified them with the Tzans living to the northwest of Armenia in the Parhal Moun- 
tains and known to Procopius (Bell. Pers., ILxxx.14; Bell. Goth. IV.ii.2-8; De aed., 
IILvi.18, 20-26; vii.1). These are the Caniuk‘ found in Pontus, according to MX, 
ILIxxvi (= MK, p. 224) and whom the thirteenth-century Armenian historian Vardan 
places in the Caucasus, albeit at the eastern end (p. 37). Toumanoff, likewise, prefers a 
link with Georgia to the Central Asian location. In either case, the Chinese origin is no 
longer tenable. 

See AG, p. 49 no. 101; Markwart, Siidarmenien, pp. 78*-79*; Mlaker, “Die Herk- 
unft”, Scóld, “L'origine”, Svazyan, “Cenera”; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 312-313, 487 
nn. 29-29a; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 210-211, n. 238; Avdoyan, in Ps. Yovhannés 
Mamikonean, pp. 70-71, who corrects CHAMA, I, p. 343, where the relation of 
the Cenk‘ to Derbent is omitted. 

V.iv, xxxvii 

pp. 194, 218-219 

See also “Mamikonean, house." 


Cilbk. 
Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk'ut*k*. Eremyan 
locates them in the north-central Caucasus. 
. See Aa, xix; Eremyan, Map, A/6. 
IIL. vii i 
p. 73 l 
Maps, 1/1-2 
See also “Mazk‘ut‘k*.” 


Constantine, see *Kostandianos." 


. C‘unak « Arm. €, negative prefix + root of unim, “have” + diminutive suffix -ak, “who 
has nothing” 

Armenian prelate illegitimately consecrated at the order of King ArSak II during the 
exile of St. Nersës. The name is obviously a mere pejorative epithet, for BP underscores 
that he was a “man of nothing [¢‘uak‘], the slave of slaves of the king." BP, moreover, 
goes on to stress that none of the bishops of Greater Armenia was willing to consecrate 
him, so that bishops from the semi-autonomous border principalities or Marches of 
Aljnik® and Korduk‘ had to be called in. Furthermore, the ordination was invalid 
because only two bishops were present rather than the minimum of three required by 
the Council of Nicaea (canon iv), with which BP seems to have been acquainted, not 
only because of the reference to the council itself (III.x) but because the assembly of 
bishops summoned to consecrate Nersés I (IV.iv) is said to have been called “in accor- 
dance with the apostolic canons.” MX ignores him altogether, and the late Vita of 
St. Nersés, ix, p. 66 (= CHAMA, II, p. 33) also repeats that the Armenian bishops 
refused to ordain Ctunak, though it then goes on to name a canonical group of three 
bishops different from the two in BP who performed the consecration. Despite its 
contempt for and denigration of Ccunak, BP unexpectedly concedes anachronistically 
that he was consecrated “to the Kat‘olikate of Armenia,” rather than to the title of 
“senior-bishop” normally used for non-Gregorid primates. 
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The identity of this personage is highly problematic and controversial. He does not 
- seem to be identifiable with the earlier patriarch Sahak of Manazkert (III.xvii), for that 
primate had duly been consecrated at Caesarea of Cappadocia in the reign of Tiran. The 
later Sahak, whom MX, III.xxxix (= MK, p. 300) but not BP (V.xxix) gives as a suc- 
cessor to St. Nersés in 373 is no more satisfactory, since that Sahak seemingly made his 
appearance and was rejected by Caesarea under ArSak Ils son Pap. Aéaryan’s hy- 
pothesis that C‘unak should be identified with the Iosakes or Isokakis who represented 
Greater Armenia at the council of Antioch of 363 called by the emperor Jovian (Soc. 
Schol., EH, IILxv), and is probably referred to in St. Basil of Caesarea's Letter xcii, is 
also highly unlikely. It is chronologically acceptable, but the irregularly ordained 
CCunak, who was moreover the chosen candidate of the Arianizing Aršak II, would 
have been equally out of place at Jovian’s “orthodox” council and in St. Basil’s list of 
“orthodox” eastern bishops. Consequently, no satisfactory identification has yet been 
proposed, and the succession of the non-Gregorid patriarchs of Armenia in general still 
requires considerable clarification. 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 733-734 no. 5; IV, pp. 103-104 no. 3; 216; Ormanean, Azga- 
patum, I, cols. 185-187; Garitte, Narratio, pp. 87-88; 418-419; Sanspeur, “Nou- 
velle liste”; Garsoian, “Nersés le Grand," p. 149; idem, “Sahak of Manazkert”; 
Akinean, “Reihenfolge,” p. 85 = Sahak of Manazkert and Yusik II. 

IV.xv 

p. 146 

See also “Arÿak II”; “Nersés I”; “Sahak I and II"; “Yusik II”; Appendix II, “Atjnik®”; 
“Korduk*”; and Appendix III, kat‘otikos; senior-bishop; struk. 


‘Daniél, St. « Hebr. Daniel, “God is my judge” 

Syrian bishop, supervisor of the shrine at Aëti$at and missionary to Persia. BP claims 
that he had been installed as overseer of the churches of Tarón by St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, whose disciple he is said to have been. This seems a later gloss, however, 
intended to link Daniel's career with the northern “received tradition" centered on the 
figure of St. Gregory, and it is far more likely that Daniel was an autonomous hierarch 
of the southern Armenian church influenced by Syria and centered on Astisat of Tarón 
(see III.xiv nn. 2, 11). MX, III xiv (= MK, p. 267) barely mentions him in passing, but 
the hagiographic tradition recorded by BP holds most of the Armenian anchorites to 
have been his disciples (V.xxv-xxvii; VI.vii, xvi). 

See HAnjB, II, pp. 10-11 no. 4; Órmanean, EE, I, cols. 150-152; Ter Mi- 

nassiantz, Armenische Kirche, pp. 5-8, 21. 

TIL. xiv; V.xxv-xxvii; VI.vii, xvi 

pp. 86-88, 90-91, 205-206, 235, 239 

See also “Artit®”, “Epip‘an”; “Gind”; “Grigor Lusaworit”; "Salitay"; Appendix II, 

"Axtisat"; "Taron"; and Appendix III, anapatawork<. 


Daniel of Cop‘k‘ « Hebr. Daniel, “God is my judge” 
Armenian nayarar who accompanied St. Nersés to his consecration at Caesarea. He 
‘is not otherwise attested, but he presumably succeeded Zareh (III.xii) as ruler of Cop*k* 
Mec. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 11 no. 5 
IViv | 
p. 111 
See also “Zareh”; Appendix II, “Cop°k° Mec"; and Appendix HI, nayarar. 
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Danun 

Commander of the mounted shield-bearers in Manuel Mamikonean's army in the 
battle against King Varazdat. BP makes him the killer of Garegin R&tuni, but he is 
otherwise unattested. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 16; JIN, p. 77. 

V.xxxvil 

p. 220 l 

See also “Garegin II”; Appendix III, zork* (Le). 


Dat/Gag of Haëteank® « ?Phl. Dad; Av. däta-, “given, created by” 

Armenian nayarar who supported King Xosrov Kotak during the revolt of the 
bdeasy Bakur, according to BP. MX, IILiv (= MK, p. 257) mentions a Prince Gag of 
Haiteank', who is presumably the same personage. MX presents him as one of the 
ambassadors sent to Constantinople by the patriarch Vrt‘anés to request the help of 
Byzantium in the war provoked by Bakur but does not mention his participation in the 
war, while there is no reference to an embassy in BP. Both forms of the name are known, 
but there is no indication of the correct one in this case, despite the probable Iranian 
derivation which makes the first form more probable. He was presumably succeeded by 
Gnit* (IIL xii). 

See HAnjB, I, p. 429, Gag; II, pp. 18-19, Dat; JIN, pp. 81, Datis no. 4; 107, Gag 
no. 2; also Gignoux, NPS, no. 270, p. 68, Dad; Schmitt, IN, p. 329, on the form 
of the name. 

UL 

p: 77 

` See also “Bakur”; “Gnit°”, “Varaz Kaminakan”; Appendix II, *Hasteank*"; and Ap- 
pendix HI, nayarar. 


Databay, see “Databé.” 


Databé/Databay Bznuni « 7MP *dadbay, “god-given” 

Nahapet of the Bznuni house and commander of the Armenian army, whose betrayal 
of King Xosrov Kotak in the war against the Persians led to his execution and the 
extirpation of his entire family, according to BP. The correct form of the name is 
disputed, as it occurs only in this passage of BP. This episode is not known to MX, but 
it may be related to the reference to a Dataké Bznuni in the reign of “Tiran,” despite 
its anachronistic appearance in MX, IL.ixii (= MK, p. 205). See III.xx n. 5. 

Gignoux, NPS, no. 279, p. 69, Däd-bay; Schmitt, IN, p. 330, Databén; HAnjB, II, 

p. 19, Databen; JIN, p. 81, Databe; AG, p. 36, Dat no. 52. 

III viii 

p. 75-76 

See also “Bznuni, house”; “P‘isak”; “Tiran”; “Xosrov II/II Kotak”; and Appendix 

Ill, nahapet. 


Dehkan « MP *dehgan, “countryman/farmer”; cf. Arab. dihkän, “landed nobleman” 

Persian commander, presumably related to the Armenian Mamikonean house. He is 

not attested elsewhere, and the name with its implication of a head of village is probably 
a title rather than a name. 

See NBHL, I, p. 608, dehkanut‘iwn, AG, p. 37 no. 55, and 139 nos. 185-186; Sch- 
mitt, IN, p. 330; CPD, p. 26, deh, and 24, dahigän; JIN, p. 82, Dehkan no. 1; 
Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 112-113, who identifies the dehkan as part of the lower 
nobility. 

IV.xxxii 5 

p. 161 

See also “Mamikonean, house”; and Appendix III, dehkan. 
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Demet Gnt‘uni 
Nahapet of the Gnt‘uni house, listed among the magnates who accompanied St. 
Nersés to the Byzantine court in BP, but not otherwise attested. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 65, Demetr no. 4; JIN, p. 82. 
IV.xi d 
p. 133 
See also “Gnt‘uni, house”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Dglak, sce “Gtak.” 


Dimak‘sean, house 

Nayarar family of unknown origin, since the etymology of its name from Nersés 
Dimak‘sean’s half cut-away face (dem) proposed by MX, II.xlvii (= MK, p. 188) is 
obviously apocryphal. BP gives the family only a passing mention, but it was well 
known to early Armenian sources and to all the late semi-fictional Lists of nayarars. 
The Gahnamak, *Rank List," gives three branches of the family: the Dimak'sean of 
Buya in the southern portion of Tayk* near Vanand; the Dimak‘sean of Širak, whom 
Toumanoff considers to be a cadet line; and “another” Dimak'sean. The Zornamak, 
“Military List,” attributes 300 retainers to them. MX, III xliii, xlv (= MK, pp. 306-308) 
mentions the shift of the family from the Greek to the Persian side of Armenia after the 
partition of the kingdom ca. 387. Its participation in the Armenian revolt of 450 is 
known to both LP‘, II xxiii, xxx, xxxix, xlvii, pp. 45, 58, 72, 86 and Elise, pp. 76, 119, 
193 (- Elishe, pp. 258, 272, 287, 302; 128, 172, 238). But the family seems to have 
disappeared by the seventh century. 

See Oskean, Usumnasirut iwnner, pp. 25-33; Adontz, Armenia, 189, 192, 194, 202, 
205, 207-208, 237, 370, 442 n. 20, 444 n. 24, 446 n. 35a, 452 n. 89, 520 n. 66; 
68*-70*, 79*-82*, 84*; Toumanoff, Studies, 110 n. 173, 204, 223-224, 226, 228, 
230 n. 278, 231, 240, 245, 247, 251, 252, 252-253 n. 343. | 

HIxiv 

p. 87 

See also, Appendix II, “Širak”; "Tayk*"; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Dtak, see “Glak.” 


Dmawund Kawosakan 
Persian commander (vsemakan), possibly from the Iranian Kavian house. He is not 
otherwise attested. 
See JIN, p. 85, Dmavünd Wsemakan; AG, p. 46 no. 90, Kawosakan; Christensen, 
L'Iran, p. 106. 
IV.xxix 
p. 160 
See also Appendix III, vsemakan. 


Drastamat/Drstamat « Phl. drust, "right/ well/ healthy" + ämad, “came” = “welcome” 

Armenian nayarar, eunuch, and Hayr-mardpet of the realm under Tiran and ArSak 
II, though Markwart denied that he held the office despite BP's evidence, and Adontz 
even went as far as to deny his existence on the basis of the unlikely felicity of his name 
in context. His existence is, however, attested by Procopius (Bell. Pers., I.v.30) on the 
basis of a “History of Armenia,” though he does not name him. Drastamat was granted 
the title of prince of Angeltun and of governor (ostikan) of the royal fortresses in this 
district, in particular of Ang! and of Bnabel in Cop'k*. After his deportation to Persia 
together with Aršak II, ca. 363, he served Sahpuhr II in the K*usan war, obtained the 
reward of visiting Aršak in the “Castle of Oblivion," and committed suicide together 
with the king, according to both BP and Procopius. But he is not known to any other 
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Armenian source, not even the Vita of St. Nersés, which usually follows BP. Conse- 
quently, the felicity of Drastamat’s name and the epic tone of the episode in which he 
appears suggest that it may belong to the epic tradition as a tale of the faithful retainer. 
He is not named, but the episode is retold in Mandelstam’s Armenia. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 86; JIN, p. 87 no. 2 who makes him a son of Mehendak R&tuni and 
notes the unlikeliness of his name; AG, p. 38 no. 60; CPD, pp. 7, 28; Markwart, 
Genealogie, pp. 33-34; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 35, 512 n. 42, 513-514 n. 43; Tou- 
manoff, Studies, pp. 177, 178 n. 118, 179 nn. 120-122; Harut‘yunyan, B. H. 
*Mardpetakan." 

V.vii 

pp. 198-199 

See also “ArSak II”; *K*usan"; Appendix II, "Angeltun"; "Angl"; “Anyus” *Bnabet"; 

and Appendix III, mardpet, nayarar, ostikan. 


Drstamat, see “Drastamat.” 


Egersuank* 

Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. On the basis 
of the obvious link between the name of this tribe and the two toponymns Eger (Col- 
chis) * Suaneti, Eremyan located them in this area. They were apparently already 
known under the same name, XovavókoA yo: (Suan- + Kolkhoi) to Ptolemy (V.viii. 13). 
I am indebted to Professor R. Hewsen for this information. 

See Eremyan, “Narody.” 

IIT.vii 

p. 73 

Maps, F-G/1 

See also "Mazk*ut*k*." 


Epip'an « Gk. 'Exipávioc; Lat. Epiphanius; “manifest, revealed” 

Greek anchorite and disciple of St. Daniel (IILxiv), who designated him as mis- 
sionary to Aljnik* and Cop‘k‘ Mec. He is also known to MX IIL.xx (= MK, p. 275), who 
identifies him, however, as a disciple of St. Nerses rather than of Daniel and as one of 
the overseers of the patriarch's hermitages. The reference in the Vita of St. Nerses, xiv, 
pp. 113-114 (= CHAMA, II, p. 42) merely follows the account of BP (V.xxv), and he 
is not otherwise attested. BP presents Epip‘an as one of the witnesses of the miraculous 
assumption of St. Nersés (V.xxv), but the details of his ascetic life (V.xxvii) fit more 
readily into the southern eremitic circle, associated in the hagiographic tradition of BP 
with the figure of St. Daniel of Tarôn, than into the more officially structured Helle- 
nizing world of St. Nersés. In view of Epip'an's Greek name, however, and the insistence 
that he was of Greek descent, the accounts of his life may contain a distant memory of 
the rigidly austere and orthodox career of St. Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis on Cyprus 
(ca. 315-403). Cf. a possible echo in the History of Taron, pp. 42, Hi, etc. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 123 no. 3; ODCC, p. 464. 

IILxiv; V.xxv, xxvii, xxviii 

pp. 90, 205-209 

See also “Daniél, St.”; *Nerses I”; “Salitay”, Appendix II, "Aljnik*"; “Cop°k° Mec"; 

and Appendix III, anapatawork*; van(k9. 


Erazmak « ?Olr. *razm-aka-, “warrior”; cf. Phi. razm., “battle” with prothetic e- 
Chief executioner (dahcapet) of Arak II. He is not otherwise attested. 
See Schmitt, IN, p. 330; HAnjB, II, p. 133; JIN, p. 88; AG, p. 39 no. 62; CPD, p. 71, 
razm; Benveniste, “Mots d’emprunt,” for Armenian loanwords from Iranian with 
prothetic e-. 
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IVxv . 
p. 143 


Ewsebi/Ewsebios, bishop of Caesarea < Gk. Eboéfioc; Lat. Eusebius, “pious, holy” 

Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (362-370) who succeeded Dianios and preceded 
St. Basil, whom he ordained priest. His early disagreements with St. Basil led to the 
retirement of the latter from Caesarea in 358, but Eusebios recalled him in 365 in the 
face of Valens's Arianizing persecution of the orthodox party and eventually made him 
the coadjutor of his see. The chronology of Eusebios's pontificate makes it impossible 
for him to have ordained St. Nerses in 353, as represented in BP (IV.iv), and indeed, 
Eusebios appears only in the passages of intrusive Basilian material that contaminate 
the beginning of Book IV. Stripped of hagiographic embellishments, the details of his 
career approximate what we know of him from accounts of the life of St. Basil, but the 
version of his death does not agree with the one given by Greg. Naz. (Oratio XLIII, 
xxxvii). 

See Le Quien, Oriens, I, cols. 372-373; Aubert, “Eusébe de Césarée"; Ormanean, 

Azgapatum, I, cols. 168-169; also IV.iv n. 6. 

IV.iv, vii, viii 

pp. 111-112, 126-129. 

See also “Barsel”; *Nerses 1”; "Vales"; and Appendix III, kat‘otikosac‘ kat‘otikos. 


Ewsebios, see “Ewsebi.” 


Gag, see “Dat.” 
Gardman, see Appendix II, “Gardman,” 


Garegin I R&tuni « ?Phl. Gar; Av. gari-, “mountain”, Cf. Gar-Adhur 

Armenian commander and companion-in-arms of the sparapet Vaë I Mamiko- 
nean. BP mentions him as a kinsman of Mehandak R&tuni, but he is otherwise un- 
known. Because BP (III.xviii) records the annihilation of all the members of the RStuni 
house with the exception of one child, this Garegin should presumably not be identified 
with his namesake, the husband of Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean (see next entry). 

See HAnjB, I, p. 449 no. 1; JIN, p. 110 no. 1; also Gignoux, NPS, no. 387, pp. 88, 

Gar-Adhur. 

DI 

p. 74 

See also “Mehandak I”; “R&tuni, house”; “Vač I”; and Appendix III, nizakakic*. 


Garegin II Rstuni « ?Phl. gar; Av. gari-, “mountain”; cf. Gar-Adhur 
Nahapet of the RStuni house, not to be confused with the preceding. Garegin II was 
the husband of Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean, the sister of Vardan Mamikonean whom 
he abandoned at the time of Sahpuhr IT's conquest of Armenia (363/4). He presumably 
returned during the reign of King Pap and was killed in the battle between King 
Varazdat and the sparapet Manuél Mamikonean (V.xxxvii). He is also known to T'A, 
Lx.p. 63 (= Thom. Arts. p. 127) who is obviously following BP at this point. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 449 no. 3; JIN, p. 110 no. 2; also Gignoux, NS, no. 387, p. 88, 
Gar-Adhur. 
IV.lix; V.xxxvii 
pp. 179, 220 
See also “Danun”; *Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean"; “R&tuni, house"; “Vardan I”; Ap- 
pendix III, nahapet; and the preceding entry. i 
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Gargarac‘ik‘, see “Gugark‘.” 


Garjoyl Xoryoruni « ?Phl. gar; Av. gari-, “mountain”; cf. Gar-Adhur 

Nahapet of the Xoïyotuni house under Arëak II in succession to Manasp and bear- 
ing the title of mafyaz hereditary in his house. Garjoyl accompanied St. Nersés in his 
embassy to the Byzantine court in 358 (IV.xi). He was perhaps the one sent as ambas- 
sador to Persia by the regent Manuél Mamikonean after the expulsion of King Varazdat 
(V.xxxviii) and accidentally killed in the decisive defeat of MeruZan Arcruni (V.xliii). 
He is included in the retinue of St. Nersés’s embassy given by the Vita of St. Nersés, viii, 
p. 52 (= CHAMA, II, p. 30), which depends on BP at this point, but it gives both 
Hmayeak Xoryotuni and Varén of the Mayazean [sic] house among the princes ac- 
companying St. Nersés to Caesarea (iii, pp. 24-25 = CHAMA, II, p. 24). Garjoyl may 
be the same as the one mentioned in an earlier context by MX, IIL.ix (= MK, p. 262), 
though the name Garjoyl seems to have been repeated from generation to generation 
in the Xoryotuni house, and BP (IIL xii) lists Manasp Xofyoruni as mafyaz in the train 
accompanying St. Yusik I to his consecration at Caesarea in the reign of Tiran. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 450 no. 1-2; JIN, p. 111; also Gignoux, NPS, no. 387, p. 88, 

Gar-Adhur. 

IV.xi; V.xxxviii, xliii 

pp. 133, 221—222, 227—228 

See also “Manasp”; "Manuel"; “Nersés I”; *Xoryotuni, house”, and Appendix III, 

matyaz; nahapet. 


Gatk* 
Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. 
HI. vii 
p. 73 
See also “Mazk‘ut‘k.” 


Gayiané, St. 
Virgin martyr and companion of St. Hrip'sime according to the Armenian “received 
tradition" recorded in Aa, cxxxvii-ccx. 
See HAnjB, I, pp. 443-444 
IILxiv 
p. 87 
See also “Hiip‘simé.” 


Gind, St. 

Hermit and disciple of St. Daniel (III. xiv). According to BP, he was originally from 
the southern district of Tarôn, and MX, III.xx (= MK, p. 275) claims that he was a 
member of the Stkuni house. Gind seems to have been the overseer of all the eremitic 
communities in Armenia (see VI.xvi, nn. 3-4), a position to which he had been ap- 
pointed by St. Nersés but shared with others, according to MX (ibid.). Despite his 
presumed administrative duties, Gind maintained the classic wandering life of early 
anchorites until he retired with his disciple Mušē to a cave at Oskik* in the district of 
Calkotn. Like St. Epip‘an, Gind's eremitical mode of life seems more suited to the 
southern milieu of St. Daniël than to the official Hellenizing world of St. Nersés. 

See HAnjB, I, pp. 471-472. 

VIxvi 

pp. 239-240 

See also "Artoyt"; “Daniel”, “Maray”; "Muse"; “Nersés I”; “Vat‘ak”, Appendix II, 

*Oskik*"; *Iaron"; and Appendix III, anapataworkS, van(k*). 
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Glak/Dglak/Dlak 
Mardpet of Armenia Ge on two occasions: (1) under Tiran or Aršak II (V.iii), 
and (2) under Pap, who had him executed for intrigues with Persia (V.iii, vi). BP gives 
his name as Dglak or Dlak, which is probably a scribal error confusing the hard-to- 
distinguish Armenian + [d] and 4 [g], as the form Glak occurs elsewhere in Armenian 
literature. See IV.lv n. 9 for Adontz’s and Markwart's attempts to assimilate Glak with 
the anonymous mardpet who insulted Queen P‘atanjem and with the Cylaces known 
to AM; also Toumanoff, on the succession of the mardpets. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 476 and II, p. 72; JIN, p. 85, Dlak; Adontz, Armenia, p. 513 n. 43; 
Markwart, Untersuchungen, p. 14; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 178 n. 118. 
Vii, vi 
pp. 189, 196-197 
See also “Gnel Anjewac‘i”; “Pap”; and Appendix III, mardpet. 


Gluark* 
Northern invaders of Armenia associated with the Mazk'ut*k*. 
HI vii 
p. 73 
See “Mazk‘ut‘k*.” 


Gnel Anjewac‘i 
Nahapet of the Anjewac‘ik° in E whose loyalty to King Pap led to his 
denunciation of the intrigues of the mardpet Glak (V.vi) and to his own death in defense 
of the king at the hands of the Roman commander Terentius (V.xxxii). MX, IILxxxix 
(= MK, pp. 300-301) calls him the sparapet of the Armenian eastern army. This is 
unlikely because the undivided sparapetut‘iwn of Armenia was hereditary in the Ma- 
mikonean family (see IILiv, xi n. 7; Vi), and BP merely says that Glak was ordered by 
the king to transmit the troops under his command to Gnel. Moreover, the Armenian 
army is not known to have been divided in ArSakuni times. 
See HAnjB, I, p. 476 no. 6; JIN, p. 116 no. 4; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 222-224 on the 
absence of divisions in the army. 
V.vi, xxxii 
pp. 196, 214 
See also *Glak'5 “Pap”; “Terent”; Appendix II, "Anjewac'ik*"; and Appendix III, 
nahapet; sparapet. 


Gnel Argakuni 

Sepuh of the Argakuni house and nephew of King ArSak II. BP says only that Gnel 
was a nephew of the king in the male line (efbdrordi, IV.v), but MX, III xxi, xxiii 
(= MK, pp. 275-276, 271-278) specifies that he was the son of Arsak Us brother Trdat, 
who had been executed while a hostage at the Byzantine court, and of a mother from 
the Gnuni house. Gnel himself was one of the hostages sent back to Armenia as a result 
of St. Nersés's embassy (IV.v, xi). According to MX, III_xxi (= MK, p. 276), he had been 
honored with the consulate, but this fact is not recorded in the imperial fasti or in any 
classical source. BP claims that Gnel was treacherously murdered by ArSak because of 
the slander of the king's other nephew, Tirit‘, who was enamored of Gnel's wife, 
PCatanjem of Siwnik*. It is more likely, however, that he was killed because he presented 
a direct threat to ArSak II as a sepuh of the Argakuni house eligible for the kingship, 
and consequently providing a focus for the gathering against the king of all the dis- 
contented elements within the Armenian nobility. This danger is alluded to in BP 
(IV.xv) which calls Gnel mec sepuh Ar$akuni, “the great ArSakuni sepuh,” and more 
clearly spelled out by MX, IILxxii (= MK, pp. 277-278). See IV.xv n. 6. 
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See HAnjB, I, p. 477 no. 4; JIN, pp. 116 no. 3, 414; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 75/9; V. 
S. Nalbandyan, “Gnel.” 

IV.v, xi, xv, xviii, xx, xliv; Vi 

pp. 124, 133, 140-145, 148, 152, 164, 186 

See also “Argak II”; “Argakuni, house”; “Gnuni, house”; “P‘atanjem”; "for": Ap- 
pendix II, “Sahapivan”; and Appendix III, mec sepuh. 


Gnit° of Hasteank* | - 

Prince of Haëteank° and presumably the successor of Varaz (III vii). He is probably 
the same personage as the one listed in the retinue of St. Nersés in the Vita of St. Nerses, 
iil, p. 25 (© CHAMA, II, p. 24), though this late reference, which depends on BP, may 
have confused the attendants of St. Nerses with those of his grandfather Yusik. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 478 no. 2. 

TH. xii 

p. 82 

See also “Dat”; “Varaz Kaminakan”; and Appendix II, *Hasteank*." 


Gnt‘uni, house 
Nayarar house of uncertain origin, but traditionally descended from the Canaanites 
and holding the office of master of the wardrobe, according to MX, Lxix; ILvii (= MK, 
pp. 104, 137). The Gnt‘uni are included in all the lists of nayarars and the Zornamak, 
"Military List,” attributes 300 retainers to them. Their domain was apparently the 
district of Nig in Ayrarat, according to an inscription found at Zovuni near Aparan in 
1908, but a branch may have had possessions in Širak as well. The Gnt‘uni do not seem 
to have outlived the ArSakuni period and they are omitted from the parallel List in the 
Vita of St. Nerses, viii, p. 52 (© CHAMA, II, p. 30), which substitutes Gnel Gnuni in 
the place of Demet Gnt‘uni, even though it is dependent on BP in its initial portion. 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 192, 194, 201, 205, 207, 239—240, 369, 444 n. 24, 455 
n. 8 67*, 69*—70*; 77*, 79*-81*; Toumanoff, Studies, 110 n. 173, 204-205, 223, 
227-228, 240, 245, 247, 249, 252, 252-253 n. 343; also Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 248; and 
Trever, Armenia, pp. 271-283 and pl. 87 for the Aparan inscription, and Sahi- 
nian, “Nouveaux matériaux," p. 193. 
IV.xi 
p. 133 
See also “Demet”; Appendix H, "Ayrarat"; “Širak”; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Gnuni, house 

Nayarar family probably of Orontid origin, but traditionally said to have been de- 
scended from Sennecherib of Assyria together with the Arcruni, according to MX, 
IL. vi (= MK, p. 138), who derived their name from gini, “wine,” and attributed to them 
the office of royal butlers. BP knows nothing of these fanciful etymologies and ancestry, 
and identifies the Gnuni with the far more important office of hazarapet, which had 
presumably passed to them from the house of Anjit at the beginning of ArSak II's reign 
(IV.ii), though Toumanoff dates this transfer after 363. The Gnuni are included in all the 
lists of nayarars, and the Zérnamak, “Military List,” attributes 500 retainers to them. 
Gnuni clan bishops are also attested in the Armenian conciliar list of 505 (GT*, p. 42). 
The original domain of the Gnuni seems to have been found around the localities of 
Artes and Berkri immediately north and east of Lake Van in the district of western 
Aliovit and Atberani, which subsequently belonged to Turuberan and they held land in 
Ayrarat, but probably not Sahapivan in Calkotn. Records of them found at Mastara 
in Aragacotn and in Sirak probably relate to their move westward and eventually out 
of Armenia into Byzantine territory under Arab pressure in the eighth century. 
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See Oskean, Gnunik* ew RitunikS Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 192-193, 202, 205, 
207, 228, 240, 251, 256, 258-260, 263, 339-340, 370, 442 n. 20, 444, n. 24, 455 
nn. 11-14a, 15, 464 n. 75a, 510 n. 29c, 511 n. 33, 67*-68*, 71*, 79*—82*, 93*-94*, 
96*-97*, 100*, 102*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 132, 135, 171 n. 88, 205, 
206 n. 234, 223, 227—228, 240, 245, 247, 249, 251, 252, 298, 299, 303, 318, 327, 453 
n. 63; Alifan, Ayrarat, p. 135. 

III xii; IV.ii 

pp. 82, 108 

See also, “Aba”; *Gnel ArSakuni”; Appendix II, "Atiovit"; “Anjit”; “Arčēš”; "Ay- - 
rarat”; Sahapivan"; “Širak”, and Appendix III, hazarapet; nayarar. 


Gorut‘ of Jor « ?Pahl. gor, “onager/ wild ass” 

Nahapet of the house of Jor or Jorop‘or who accompanied Nerses I to his conse-. 
cration at Caesarea. He may have been succeeded by Manawaz, whom the Vita of St. 
Nersés, iii, p. 25 (= CHAMA, IL, p. 24). but not BP (IV.xi), includes in St. Nersés’s 
embassy to the emperor Valens. Gorut‘ is not otherwise attested, unless he is to be 
identified with the anonymous “Lord of Jor" who abandoned Arëak II in 363 (IV) 
although he would have been quite elderly at the latter date. 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 395, p. 89, Gor; cf. idem, "Noms propres," p. 87; JIN, p. 118; 

Toumanoff, Studies, p. 190 n. 198. 

IL xüi; IV.1 (?) 

p. 82 [187] 

See also “Manawaz of Kolb"; Appendix II, “Jor/Jorop‘or”; and Appendix III, na- 

hapet. 


Greeks/Hellen/Yoynk* « MP Yayna-, “Ionians” 
Name normally used for the Byzantine world throughout BP, as opposed to the more 
correct contemporary form Hromk*, “Romans,” which occurs on only three occasions. 

See AG, p. 56 no. 122 

IIT.vii, x, xiii, xxi; IV.i, iv, v, xi, xii, xv, xvi, xx-xxi, I, liv, Iv; Vi, ii, iv-vi, xxiii, xxv, 
xxvii, xxxii-xxxv, xxxvii, xliv; VLi 

pp. 74, 80, 84, 98-100, 107, 114, 116, 132-134, 145, 147, 149-151, 153- 154, 167, 
173-174, 185-186, 188-191, 193-196, 203, 205, 207, 213-216, 221, 229, 233, 234 

See also Romans. 


Gregorids, see “Grigor Lusaworit* Part‘ew.” 
Gregory the Illuminator, see “Grigor Lusawori¢‘ Part‘ew.” 


Grigor Lusaworië° Part‘ew/Gregory the Illuminator, St. « Gk. l'onyópiog Lat. 

Gregorius/ Gregorids 

Founder of Armenian Christianity in the early fourth century, according to the 
“received tradition” set out in Aa by the 460s. According to this generally accepted 
version, St. Gregory, the infant son of Anak the Parthian, was rescued by his nurse from 
the massacre of his family following the murder of King Xosrov K‘aj by his father. He 
was brought up as a Christian at Caesarea of Cappadocia, returned as an adult to serve 
King Trdat the Great, was tortured for refusing to sacrifice to the goddess Anahit, and 
was thrown into a deep pit (Xor virap) at ArtaSat. Miraculously saved from death and 
raised from the pit, he healed the king, preached the true faith, destroyed the temples 
of the pagan gods throughout Greater Armenia, was consecrated bishop at Caesarea, 
and baptized the king together with entire realm. Gregory subsequently withdrew to the 
-cave of Manē in the wilderness after consecrating his younger son Aristakés as his 
successor. 
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None of the above details is mentioned in BP, which merely alludes to this tradition, 
with which the author was evidenly familiar (see IILii and Intro., pp. 24-26). He does 
not mention Gregory's death in the cave of Mane, concerning which Aa is also silent, 
but which is recorded by MX, ILxci (= MK, pp. 249-250), nor does he know the 
tradition of Gregory's conception at the grave of St. Thaddeus in Artaz, found in MX, 
IL1xxiv (= MK, pp. 220-221) and Vk, viii, p. 24. BP is, however, the first text to identify 
T*ordan as St. Gregory's place of burial (IILii n. 5) and as part of the patriarchal 
domains in western Armenia together with T“il in Ekeleac‘ (see e.g., Ilii, xi-xii; IV.xiv; 
V.xxiv), and to note the other patriarchal domains in Ayrarat, Bznunik‘, Cop‘k‘, 
Daranalik', Tarón, etc. This is also the main text to set out the succession and deeds of 
the patriarchs of the “Gregorid” house from St. Gregory’s sons, Aristakés and Vrt‘anés, 
through Yusik I and eventually Nerses the Great, bypassing the generation of Yusik's 
sons, Pap and At‘anaginés (III. xiii, xv, xix; IV.iii), unworthy of the patriarchal dignity 
of their house, on the hereditary character of which the author is particularly insistent 
(III.xv, xvii; IV.iii). 

The chronology of St. Gregory's mission has varied over an entire generation from 
A.D. 284 to 314, but the recent study of Fr. Ananian has set the date of Gregory's 
consecration at Caesarea during the ecclesiastical council held there in 314, despite the 
recent objections of MacDermott. BP does not refer to Gregory as "saint," nor does it 
use his traditional title of Lusaworic*, “Illuminator,” since its account relates to the 
fourth century, when these titles were not in use. It does, however, speak of his “illu- 
minating mission" (III.ii, v); see Intro., n. 222. 

See HAnjB, I, pp. 520-526 no. 1; Órmanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 71-118; Peeters, 
“Calendrier”; Ananian, “La Data"; van Esbroeck, “Témoignages littéraires"; 
Thomson, Intro. to Aa; Garitte, Documents, pp. 280—288, 420-422; idem, Nar- 
ratio, pp. 55, 57-58; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 270—275; MacDermott, Conversion; 
Thomson, Intro. to AaT, for the traditional version of St. Gregory's doctrine; 
Sanspeur, “Nouvelle List”; Akinean, “Reihenfolge”; Markwart, Die Entstehung; 
Gelzer, “Die Anfange”; Garsoian, “Prolegomena,” cols. 182-183 and n. 45 for the 
Gregorid succession and its hereditary nature: Muradyan, P. M., "Kul't Grigo- 
riia”, Malyasyanc‘, *Xndirner," on the first mentions of Gregory. 

pp. 63, 67-68, 70—71, 73, 79, 82, 84, 86-87, 89-93, 108-110, 112, 139, 141, 212, 240 

See also “Anahit”; "Anak"; "Aristakes"; “ArSakuni”; “At‘anaginés”; “Grigoris”; 
"Nerses I”; “Pap (2) 5 "Paten Or: *T*adeos"; “Trdat the Great”; “Vrt‘anës”; 
“Yusik I”; and Appendix Il, "Ayrarat"; *Bznunik^' “Caesarea”; “Cop‘k‘”; 
“Daranalik‘”; Ekeleac‘”; “Tarôn”, also “Aštišat”; “Til”, “TSordan,” for the Gre- 
gorid domains. 


Grigoris, St. < Gk. [pnydpioc, Lat. Gregorius 

Grandson of St. Gregory the Illuminator and twin brother of the patriarch Yusik. 
He was sent as a missionary to the northern lands and became a bishop at such an early 
age that King Trdat was concerned, according to MX, IILiii (= MK, p. 256), though BP 
makes no reference to this. Grigoris was martyred by the barbarians and buried at 
Amaras, which became an important site of pilgrimage. 

Because the accounts of Grigoris's career in MX, IILiii and BP IH.vi differ on 
important points, the precise locus of his mission and martydom remains disputed. BP 
associates his mission with the Mazk*ut*k* and makes him bishop of both Virk* and 
Aluank', while MX places it in the region of P‘aytakaran in Aluank* and does not 
include Virk* within his jurisdiction. Moreover, the plain of Vatneay on which Grigoris 
was martyred is placed by BP along the shore of the *Northern Sea," which Peeters 
identifies with Lake Cildir northwest of the Armenian plateau, while MX places it near 
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the Caspian Sea. Finally, the district of Amaras is called “The Other” (Miws) Haband 
by BP, while MX identifies it as Lesser Siwnik* (Pok Siwnik°). 

MX's version of the area of Grigoris’s activity, namely Aluank* and the border of the 
Caspian, has generally been accepted by Markwart, Acaryan, and Eremyan, but it was 
firmly rejected by Peeters, who preferred BP's location farther to the northwest and its 
inclusion of both Virk‘ and Aluank* within the sphere of Grigoris's mission. The prob- 
lem is obviously tied to the identification of the Mazk*ut*k* and to the identification of 
the “Northern Sea" and the plain of Vatneay. In this connection it should be noted that 
missions to the northern land of the Mazk‘ut‘k° were already known to Aa, dcccxlii; 
that Armenian tradition has followed BP in making St. Grigoris the evangelizer of the 
north par excellence, even though Markwart rightly noted that the title of “kat‘otikos” 
of Aluank* and Virk‘ given to him (in D vi but not v) is a patent anachronism; and that 
Peeters attributed BP's information to an earlier hagiographic tradition. Morever, the 
location of the plain of Vatneay north or south of the lower Araxes, according to 
Eremyan, is by no means certain, and a plain of some importance is to be found 
northeast of Lake Cildir despite its generally mountainous setting. 

See HAnjB, I, p. 526 no.2; Markwart, Entstehung, pp. 209-221; Peeters, "Les 

débuts," pp. 21-24; Garitte, Narratio p. 58; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 83, Vardaneay 
dat and map G/7. 

III.v-vii 

pp. 70-73, 75 

Map I, F/G 3-4, “Northern Sea”; F-G/4, or L/2-3, or L/5-6, “Vat‘nean Plain” 

See also *Grigor/ Gregorids"; *Mazk*ut*k*"; and Appendix II, “Atuank‘”; "Amaraz"; 

“Haband”; “Northern Sea"; “Vatneay, plain"; “Virk‘.” 


Gugark* 

Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. Adontz, 
however, was of the opinion that the proper reading of this name was Gargark* or 
Gargarac'ik*, contaminated in the text of BP by the association with the northern 
pricipality of Gugark*. This is all the more likely in that the Gargarac‘ik° are recorded 
in MX, IILliv © MK, p. 322). 

See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 325, 497 n. 75; Eremyan, "Narody"; A. H. Hakobyan, 

“Gargarac‘inera,” who does not refer to BP. | 

IL vii 

p. 73 

Maps G/3 

See also “Mazktut‘k‘”; and Appendix II, “Gugark‘.” 


Gumand Sapuh « MP Sahrpuhr, “king’s son” 

Persian commander named twice in BP. The two references may be to the same 
person, despite the fact that a Persian leader of that name had presumably been killed 
in the Armeno-Persian war by Vasak Mamikonean (IV.xxxi), while his namesake was 
killed at a later date by Manuél Mamikonean (see IV.xxxi n. 4). 

See JIN, p. 120; AG, p. 35 no. 50; Christensen, L'Iran, p. 410. 

IV.xxxi; V.xxxix 

pp. 161, 223 

See also “Mikan”; “Surén Parsik.” 


Habuïean, house 
Nayarar house not otherwise attested, perhaps the same as the Hambuzean in the 


Gahnamak, “Rank List.” 
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See Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 218, 227, 245, 252, 253 n. 343; Adontz, Armenia, p. 192 
no. 41, 68*. 

IV.xi 

-p. 133 

See also “Vrkën”; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Hamazasp Mamikonean « MP *Hamazasp; cf. Av. *hamaza-, “colliding/clashing” + 
aspa-, “horse” = “one who possesses war steeds” 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 25, Phi. 30; RGDS, no. 60, p. 69, ‘ApaCaonoc. 

Presumably a sepuh of the Mamikonean house, and possibly the father of Hama- 

zaspean and Hamazaspuhi. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 15; idem, NPS, no. 428 p. 95; idem, “Noms propres," 
pp. 85-86; Schmitt, IN, p. 329; Back, SSI, p. 181; Sprengling, Third-Century 
Iran, pp. 9, 12, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, p. 17. 

V.xxxvii 

p. 220 

See also Appendix III, sepuh; and the next two entries. 


Hamazaspean Mamikonean « MP *Hamazasp; cf. Av. *hamaza-, “colliding/clashing” + 
aspa-, "horse" - *one who possesses war steeds" 

Form Hamazasp attested in SKZ, Parth. 25, Phl. 30; RGDS, no. 60, p. 69. 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, and presumably the brother of Hamazaspuhi. The 
confusion of V.xxxvii (which also calls him the aner, “father-in-law” of her husband 
Garegin RStuni) makes it possible that Hamazaspean was her father and consequently 
to be identified with Hamazasp Mamikonean, who is also mentioned in the same 
chapter but is not included in Justi's stemma of the Mamikonean house (see V.xxxvii 
n. 20). Both Justi and Toumanoff give Hamazaspean (called Hamazasp by Toumanoff) 
as the son of Artawazd II Mamikonean and the brother of Vardan, Vasak, Vahan Bagos, 
Hamazaspuhi, and others, probably on the basis of the Vita of St. Nerses, ii p. 17 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 22), which attributes four sons to Artawazd. This is inaccurate in the 
case of the apostate and traitor Vahan, because Hamazaspuhi is explicitly called the 
“sister” of Vardan but his “step-sister” (k‘oyratGw, IV.xlix). Furthermore, it seems 
improbable that Artawazd II (the son of Vat‘e I) should have fathered so many chil- 
dren, considering the fact that he is described as still a small child at the end of the reign 

. of Xosrov Kotak, ca. 338 (III.xi) and never mentioned after that of Tiran, ca. 350—so 
that he seems to have died too young to produce such a large family. A chronologically 
more acceptable genealogy would postulate another son of Vat‘e I and brother of 
Artawazd II, named Hamazasp. This Hamazasp would have been the father of: (1) the 
nahapet Vardan; (2) the sparapet Vasak, who presumably collaborated with and sub- 
sequently replaced his uncle Artawazd II in this office (III.xi, xviii; IV.ii); (3) Bagos 
(IV.xxii); (4) Hamazasp or Hamazaspean; and (5) Hamazaspuhi (the last two of whom 
bore their father’s name), all from the same marriage; while the traitor Vahan, and 
possibly others, were the offspring of this same Hamazasp from another wife. Such a 
hypothesis would help explain the confusion between Hamazasp and Hamazaspean 
(V.xxxvii). The name Hamazasp was common in the Mamikonean house, and the 
repetition of a father’s name for a daughter was equally customary in medieval Arme- 
nia. It is also possible, however, that the variant versions of the name Hamazasp/ Ha- 
mazaspean are merely due to a scribal error, though such a hypothesis would not 
explain either the genealogical or the chronological confusion. 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 16 no. 4, 22 no. 1; JIN, pp. 124, Hamazasp nos. 4-5, 424; Tou- 
manoff, Manuel, p. 331/4, Hamazasp; AG, p. 47 no. 94; also additional bibliog- 
raphy on the name in the preceding entry. 

V.xxxvii 

p. 220 
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See also “Artawazd II"; “Bagos”; “Garegin II”; “Hamazasp”; “Hamazaspuhi”; “Ma- 
mikonean, house”; “Vaë‘e I”; “Vahan”; “Vardan”; “Vasak”; and EE IH, 


sepuh. 


Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean « MP *Hamazasp; cf. Av. *hamäza-, “colliding/ clashing” = = 
aspa-, “horse” = “one who possesses war steeds” 

Form Hamazasp attested in SKZ, Parth. 25, Phi. 30; RGDS, no. 60, p. 69. 

Sister of the nahapet Vardan Mamikonean and stepsister of the traitor Vahan 
(IV.lix), wife of Garegin II, prince of Rstunik*. She was martyred during the Persian 
occupation of Armenia post 363. Her passion is also recorded by T*A, Lx, p. 63 
(= Thom. Arts., pp. 127-128), who is obviously following BP’s account at this point 
even though he does not mention the princess's name and goes on to record that her 
remains were buried in the Hrip‘simean martyrium at Joroy vank“. Because of the 
confusion in BP (V.xxxvii), it is not clear whether she was the daughter of Hamazasp 
or Hamazaspean Mamikonean, and both Justi and Toumanoff make her the daughter 
of Artawazd II Mamikonean. 

See HAnjB, III, p. 22 no. 1; JIN, pp. 125, Hamazasp, 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 331/4; AG, p. 47 no. 94; Schmitt, IN, p. 321; Malxareanc‘ p. 322 n.142; and 
additional bibliography on the name under Hamazasp. 

IV.lix; V.xxxvii 

pp. 179, 220 

See also “Artawazd IT”; “Garegin II”; “Hamazasp”; “Hamazaspean”; “Mamikonean, 

house.” 


Hayk‘ © The Armenian eponymous hero Hayk according to the “received tradition” 
but etymologically impossible. | 

“Armenians” 

MX, I, x-xii ( MK, pp. 85-90); HAnjB, III, pp. 31-34. 

PS.; III.vi-ix, xi, xvii, xxi; IV.iv, v, xii, xvi, xx-xxv, xxxi-xxxiii, xxxv-xliii, xlv-1, 
liii-lvi, lviii; V.i-viii, xxix-xxxiv, xxxvii-xl, xlii-xliii; VLi 

pp. 63, 72-75, 77, 80, 91, 93, 98, 100, 111, 124, 134-135, 146, 150-168, 170, 173-176, 
178, 185-191, 193-199, 210—211, 213-215, 218, 221-226 

See also Appendix II, “Mec Hayk*." 


Hayr, see Appendix III, mardpet. 


Hazarawuyt « MP hazar, “thousand” 

Persian general presumably sent by Sahpuhr II against Arsak II. The statement that 
the first expedition commanded by him was destroyed to the last man (IV.xxii) may be 
poetic license if he is to be identified with the homonymous general defeated in IV.xxviii; 
cf. the parallel case of his companion Andikan (IV.xxii, xxvii). It is possible, however, 
that this name is merely a title, “thousander /chiliarch/commander-of-one-thousand- 
men,” for a Zarmihr Hazarawuyt is also known to LP‘, IILIxvi, Ixxviii-Ixxxi, 
Ixxxv-Ixxxviii, pp. 118, 144-146, 148, 156-159 (= CHAMA, II, pp. 326, 343-346, 
351-353). 

See JIN; p. 128; AG, p. 174 no. 328. 

IV.xxii, xxviii 

pp. 154-155, 160 

see also "Andikan." 


Heëmatakk° 
Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. They are 
listed in the Apr. (27/37), and Eremyan places them near the Caspian Sea just north 
of Derbent. 
See Elise, p. 94 (= Elishe, p. 147); Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 102 and map A/7-8. 
IH.vii 
p. 73 
Maps, J-K/2-3 
See also "Mazk*ut*k*." 
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Hellén, see “Greeks.” 
Heraklés, see “Vahagn.” 
HeSay, see “XeSa.” 


Hiwrkandos « Gk.” Ypxavoc; the addition of the d is an Iranism 

Jewish high-priest (79-40 8.c.), son of Alexander Jannaeus. He was carried off to 
Babylonia by the Parthians in 40 B.c., but Armenian tradition anachronistically has 
him brought as a captive to Armenia under Tigran II the Great (95-55 B.c.). See IV.lv 
n. 20. 

See OCD, p. 428; Jewish Encyclopedia, VY, pp. 517-518; Manandyan, Trade and 

Cities, pp. 64-65; Neusner, “Armenia.” 

IV.iv 

p. 176 

See also “Hreayk”; “Tigran II." 


Hmayeak Mamikonean « Phi. Hu-, “good”; Av. Humdya- “having good spells, having 
magic power” 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and son of the sparapet Manuél, whom he sup- 
ported against King Varazdat. The Vita of St. Nersés, xv, p. 122 (= CHAMA, II, p. 44) 
calls him Manuél’s elder son, but it ignores the participation in this battle of Manuel's 
other son (whom it calls Artawazd and not ArtaSés), who was in fact to inherit his 
father’s office according to BP (V.xliv). Neither son is mentioned by MX, but BP’s 
account is probably more accurate, since Hmayeak was a common name in the Ma- 
mikonean house. 

See HAnjB, III, p. 90; JIN, pp. 130 no. 2, 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/6; AG, 

p. 47 no. 96; also Gignoux, NPS, no. 459, p. 99 Humdy; Schmitt, IN, p. 330. 

V.xxxvii 

p. 219 

See also “ArtaSés/ArtaSir”; “Manuel”; “Mamikonean, house"; and Appendix III, 

sepuh. 


Honk‘ 

People whose kingdom is placed by the Aëy. (27/37) north of the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. They 
are commonly identified with the Huns, and Eremyan takes them to be the Sabirs. See, 
however, the other hypotheses under the heading Mazk‘utk°. 

See, Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 80, Sawirk* and map A-7; Maenschen-Helfen, Huns; 

Melikset-Bek, “K istorii.” 

TILvi, vii; IV.xxv 

pp. 72-74, 159 

Maps, I-K/ 1-2 

See also “Mazk‘ut‘k*.” 


Horomk‘, see “Romans.” 


Hreayk° « Aram. Yehudaye, “Jews” 

BP is the best source for the presence of large Jewish colonies in the early Armenian 
cities destroyed by the Persians during the campaign following the Roman-Sasanian 
peace of 363. As indicated in the text, their presence there probably dated from the last 
century B.C. and resulted from the campaigns of Tigran II in Syria and possibly Pal- 
estine, although the tradition of the deportation to Armenia of the high priest Hyrkanos 
at that time is unquestionably inaccurate (see IV.Iv n. 20). The figures given in BP for 
the number of deported Jewish families, as for the Armenian ones, are patently fan- 
tastic; nevertheless, they show almost invariably that the Jews composed the majority 
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of the early Armenian urban population. Outside of this episode, the only mentions of 
the Jews in the text are of Scriptural origin. 
See NBHL, II, p. 142; HArmB, p. 134; HBB, III. p. 152; Manandyan, Trade and 
Cities, pp. 64-65; Neusner, “Armenia”; Garsoian, “Mediaeval Armenian City,” 
p. 81. 
III. xiii, xiv; IV.lv 
pp. 85, 88, 89, 175-176 
See also “Hiwrkandos”; “Tigran II"; and Appendix II, “Artaÿat”, “EruandaSat”; 
“Naytawan”; “Van”; “Zarehawan”; “ZariSat.” 


Hrew$olom « Haréw; Olr. Haraiva + ?$nom, “joy” 
Persian general, not otherwise attested although BP claims that he was related to the 
Armenian Ar$akuni. 
IV.xxxvii 
p. 162-163 
See also “Argakuni.” 


Hiip‘simé, St. 

Virgin martyr who rejected the advances of King Trdat according to the “received 
tradition," Aa, cxxxvii-ccx, ccxxx, cexxlii. She and her companions were buried at 
Valar$apat by St. Gregory directed by a divine vision, Aa, dccxxxi-dcclxx. 

See HAnjB III, pp. 100-102 

III.xiv 

p. 87 : 

See also *Gayiane", “Grigor Lusawori^"; “Trdat the Great"; and Appendix II, 

*Valar&apat." | 


Huns (?), see *Honk*." 


Timayk‘ 
Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut'k‘. They are 
listed in the Ay. (27/37) immediately after the Heématakk*. 
IILvii 
p. 73 
See also “Hečmatakk“”; “Mazk‘ut‘k‘.” 


James of Nisibis, see “Yakob.” 

Jews, see “Hreayk‘.” 

John, see “Yohan.” 

John the Precursor, see Appendix II, “John the Precursor, shrines of.” 


Jon of Korduk* 

Prince of Korduk* and consequently presumably bdeagy of the Assyrian March of 
the Armenian kingdom. The name Jon appears nowhere else in Armenian literature, so 
that the correct form may have been Con. He should probably be identified with the 
Jovianus, *satrap of Corduena," who favored the Romans in 369, according to AM, 
XVIII vi.20-21. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 304; JIN, p. 117. 

IILix 

p.77 
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See also Appendix II, “Korduk‘”; and Appendix III, bdeasy. 


Kaminakan, house 

Nayarar family identified by Toumanoff with the branch of the ArSakuni settled in 
HaSteank‘/ Asthianené, according to MX, ILviii, xxii, Ixii; IILxxii, xxxi (= MK, 
pp. 144, 159, 205, 277—278, 288). The only mention of the family's name is found in BP, 
and they are unknown to later Lists of mayarars. 

See Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 172, 192, 193 n. 207, 216, 223, 226, 245; AON, p. 292. 

HI vii, xii 

pp. 74, 82 

See also “Argakuni”; “Dat”; "Go": “Varaz”; Appendix II, *Hasteank*"; and Ap- 

pendix III, raxarar. | | 


Kamsarakan, house . 

Leading nayarar family traditionally descended from the great Iranian clan of the 
Karen (MX, IL xxix = MK, p. 166) and related to the royal Arsakuni (MX, II. xlii, Ixxiii; 
IILxlviii = MK, pp. 183, 219, 312). BP knows them only as lords of Arÿarunik and 
Širak (III.xix), of which they were the rulers in the fourth century and through the early 
Middle Ages, as attested on inscriptions such as the one on the church of the Theotokos 
at Talin. MX, IILxxxi (= MK, pp. 287-288) gives Eruandaëat as their capital. The 
great fortress of Artagers probably belonged originally to them (MX, HI.xxxi - MK 
p. 287), though BP (IV.xix) claims that it was built by Arsak II (see IV.xix n. 6). Ac- 
cording to both BP (IV.xix) and MX, ITI.xxxi (= MK, p. 288), the Kamsarakan family 
was massacred under Arëak II and their domains confiscated, though they were pre- 
sumably returned under King Pap (MX, IIL xxxviii = MK, p. 299), so that some mem- 
bers of the family must consequently have survived. A further disgrace is hinted at by 
MX, IL, Ixv (= MK, pp. 316, 344). Nevertheless, the Kamsarakans are known to all 
the later Lists of nayarars, and the Zórnamak, “Military List,” attributes 600 retainers 
to them. The family maintained itself in its domains of Širak and Argakunik‘ until the 
ninth century, when it was compelled to sell them to the Bagratuni. 

See Kogean, Kamsarakannero; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 192, 194, 201, 205, 207, 

210-212, 228, 237—238, 344, 414 n. 66, 442 n. 20, 443 nn. 22-23, 446 nn. 34-35a, 
447 n. 339, 447—448 n. 42, 455 n. 15, 458 n. 41, 498 n. 76, 511-512 n. 36, 516 n. 53, 
67*, 69*—70*, 80*, 82*, 86*, 94*, 96*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 132, 
135, 171 n. 90, 202, 206-208 and n. 236, 223, 227-228, 240, 245-250, 252, 324 
n. 81; idem, Manuel, pp. 266-267ff.; JIN, p. 425; Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 138, for the 
Train inscription. ' 

IILxi, xvi, xxi; IV.xix 

pp. 81, 91, 98, 149 

See also “Arëak II”; “ArSawir”, "Karen"; “Spandarat”, Appendix II, "Aríarunik'"; 

"Artagers"; “EruandaSat”; “Sirak”; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Karen < Parth. Karin 
Name attested in SKZ, Parth.23, 26; Phl. 29, 31; RGDS, no. 57, 62, pp. 64-65, 

68-69; Paikuli, etc. 
The Karin were one of the seven great houses of Parthian Iran, considered to be one 
. of the collateral branches of the ruling house, whence their surname Pahlaw (MX, 
ILxxvii-xxviii, lxviii, Ixxi-Ixxiii, Ixxxviii = MK, pp. 165-166, 215-216, 218—220, 241). 
They maintained their position under the Sasanians and were entrusted with major 
offices. The Karin are known to classical sources, e.g. Tac. (Ann., XII. 12ff.), and are 
recorded in the victory inscription of Sahpuhr I at Naqi-i Rustam (SKZ, 29, p. 11 = 
trans., IV.6b, p. 18). According to the Armenian sources, they were the ancestors of the 
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Kamsaraksan nayarars, lords of Širak and of ArSarunik‘. Justi, following Langlois 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 273 n. 1), suggests the possibility that the Karén left with the Zik to 
govern Armenia in the name of Sahpuhr II (IV.lviii) might be identified with the Ar- 
rabannes of AM, XXVII.xii.5; but see IV Iv n. 3. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 25, 55; idem, NPS, no. 491, p. 104; Schmitt, IN, p. 327; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11, 12, 18, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, 
RGDS, p. 17; Humbach and Skærvo, Paikuli, 3.1, p. 41; HAnjB, II, p. 613; JIN, 
pp. 156-157 no. 7; Schmitt, “Sūrēn”; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 18, 20, 103-105, 
294, 362; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 507-508 n. 22; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 206, 
207-208 n. 326; Lukonin, “Institutions,” p. 705; Bailey, “Review,” p. 232. 

IVIv, lviii; Vi 

pp. 173, 178, 186 . 

See also “Kamsarakan, house”; “Zik.” 


Karen Amatuni, « Parth. Karin 
Name Karin attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 26; Phl. 29, 31; RGDS no. 57, 62 pp. 64-65, 
68-69; Paikuli; etc. 
Presumably the nahapet of the Amatuni house between Vahan (IILvii-viii) and 
Pargew (IV.iv). He is not otherwise attested. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 614 no. 2; JIN, p. 57 no. 6; and the additional bibliography on the 
name in the preceding entry. 
UL vi 
p. 87 
See also "Amatuni, house”; “Pargew”; “Vahan”; Appendix III, nahapet; and the ` 
preceding entry for the name "Karen." 


Kawosakan, see “Dmawund.” 


Kiëken Bagean 

Nahapet of the Bagean family not attested elsewhere except for the Vita of St. Nersés, 
viii, p. 52 (© CHAMA, II, p. 30), which depends on BP in this portion, but gives the 
name of Késkén Bainéic“. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 618; JIN, p. 164. 

IV.xi 

p. 133 

See also “Bagean, house"; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Kiwrakos/ Kirakos « Gk. Kupiakoc « xdptoc, “lord” 

Bishop of Tayk*. His alternate name, Sahap, is merely the Armenian translation of 
its Greek form. He otherwise unattested, unless he is to be identified with St. Gregory 
the Illuminator's twelfth disciple in Aa, dcccxlv (see VI.v n. 5). 

See HAnjB, II, p. 620 nos. 1-2, who dissociates the two; AG, p. 335; HArmB, III. 

p. 482, Sahap = Liddell and Scott, p. 1013, xóp1oc; Lampe, Lexicon, pp. 787-788; 
Schmitt, IN, p. 327, Xahrab; Kostanyan, “Termin ShAhAP.” 

VIxi 

p. 238 

See also Appendix II, "Tayk^"; and Appendix III, satrap. 


Koms/Kon Mamikonean 
Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and brother of the sparapet Manuel, whose exile 
in Persia he shared and with whom he returned to Armenia. Both were the sons of 
Artases/ Artasen Mamikonean (V.xxxvii), though the Vita of St. Nerses, x, pp. 66-67 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 33), which gives his name in the form Kon, mistakenly makes the 
brothers sons of the sparapet Vasak, and consequently brothers of the sparapet Mušeł 
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(V.xxxvii nn. 4, 7). All the mss of BP also give the form Kon, which may have been a 
diminutive of Mamikon (Malyasyanc‘, p. 338 n. 183), but the Venice ed. (p. 242 and 
n. 2) prefers the form Koms. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 646 no. 1; JIN, p. 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/54; Markwart, 
Untersuchungen, p. 219. 
V.xxxvii 
pp. 217-218 
See also "Artases/ ArtaSén”; “Mamikonean, house”, “Manuël”; and Appendix III, 
sepuh. 


u 


Kon, see “Koms.” 


Kostandianos/ Constantine the Great « Gk. Køvotavtivog; Lat. Constantinus 

The only references to the first Christian Roman emperor (306-337) in BP occur in 
passing: in connection with the Council of Nicaea (III.x) and in the recollection of the 
tradition of an alliance between him and King Trdat of Greater Armenia, according to 
the “received” tradition (Aa, dccclxxvii). In general, Constantine as usual provides the 
model of the "perfect, orthodox" emperor. He is one of the only two Roman emperors 
identified by name in BP (see IV.v n. 5). 

See Jones et al., Prosopography, Y, pp. 223-224, FI. Val. Constantinus no. 4; “Con- 

stantinus," PW, IV, pp. 1013-1026, | 

IILx, xxi 

pp. 79-80, 98 

See also “Trdat the Great." 


K°uÿan 

Cf. Kušānšāhr, attested in SKZ, Parth. 2; RGDS no. 4, p. 49 (reconstructed) 

Kingdom founded by the western migration of the Yüeh-chih confederation on both 
sides of the Hindu Kush in modern Afghanistan and in the Punjab. It was established 
in the first century A.D., and presumably recognized the overlordship of the Sasanians 
under Ardaëir I. Thereafter, it was considered part of the Iranian empire and ruled by 
a Sasanian prince who bore the title Küsansah, and whose capital was apparently at 
Balkh/Baylo. Ca. 360, however, this kingdom was invaded by the Chionites, who 
attacked Sahpuhr II, as noted by AM, XIV.iii.1 and XVL.ix.4, and by BP (V.vii, xxxvii), 
which calls the Kušan king of this period an ArSakuni, an identification supported by 
MX, IL. ii, Ixvii-lxviii, Ixxii, Ixxiv ( MK, pp. 131 and nn. 3-4, 213-214 and n. 3, 
219-220) and accepted by Lozinski.. Thereafter an endemic war in which the Armenian 
cavalry was often involved began between the KuSans and the Sasanians (cf. V.vii, 
xxxvii). 

See, Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 55; Bivar, “Eastern Iran,” pp. 181-231; Zeimal, “Trans- 
oxiana," pp. 232-262; Bailey, “Kusanica”; Henning, “Notes,” p. 49; Livshits, 
*Cusano-Indica"; Ghirshman, Mémoires; Brunner, “KuSanSahi”, Enoki, “Eph- 
thalites"; Fussman, “Chronique”; Lukonin, “Zavoevaniia”; Christensen, L'Iran, 
pp. 29-30, 89, 102, 137-138 and 137 n. 1, 209-210, 227-228, 239 and n. 2, 287; 
Markwart, Érän$ahr, pp. 49-50, 87; Trever, “K‘ushany”; Elé‘ibekyan, 
“K‘uSanneri masin”, Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14; Honigmann and 
Maricq, RGDS, pp. 11, 98-110; Lozinski, “Parthian Dynasty,” pp. 125-129. 

V.vii, xxxvii 

pp. 197-198, 217 

See also “ArSakuni”; *Drastamat"; "Manuel Mamikonean”, “Sapuh”; “Sasanians.” 
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Magi/Magians see "Mogk*." 
Malyazean/Malyazuni, see “Xoryoruni.” 


Mamikonean, house 

The Mamikonean were the most distinguished nayarar family in fourth-century Ar- 
menia after the royal Ar$akuni and possibly the Gregorid holders of the patriarchal 
throne. They were known to Aa, dccclx, though he does not mention them by name but 
only by title, as well as to the Primary History (Sebéos, p. 56 = MK, pp. 367-368); but 
BP is the main source for their history in the fourth century, complemented by LP‘ and 
Etise for the fifth. Although they are mentioned by MX, his anti-Mamikonean bias led 
him to denigrate, disguise, and most commonly omit their role during this period (see 
Intro., p. 44-45 and nn. 202-213). By contrast, BP's panegyric, based on oral sources 
and attributing to this clan the transcendental quality of kajut iwn (possibly because 
of their traditional claim of royal descent), exaggerates their importance, and the his- 
tory of this house is one of the main themes of the work (see Intro., pp. 3, 34-35, 44). 
The precise rank of the Mamikonean in the nayarar hierarchy of the fourth century and 
the size of their military contingent cannot be determined with any precision from the 
late and semi-fictional Gahnamak, “Rank List,” their listing in the equally late Vita of 
St. Nersés, or the biased evidence of MX, III.li (= MK, p. 316). The Zórnamak, “Mil- 
itary List,” records separately the Mamikonean and the princes of Tayk‘, each with 
1,000 retainers, though they were probably one and the same, 

Rightly or wrongly, the Mamikonean were traditionally considered to have been of 
royal ancestry. BP gives their usual descent from the kings of the C‘enk‘ (V.iv, xxxvii), 
as do also MX, ILlxxxi (= MK, pp. 229-230) and the Primary History (Sebéos, 
pp. 56-57 = MK, pp. 367-368), but does not make the mistake of tracing them to 
China, as has often been done (see MK, pp. 229-230 and nn. 2~4), The family may also 
have had Persian kinsmen (V.xxxi). In the fourth century, however, their office was that 
of hereditary sparapet or commander-in-chief of the Armenian army, as BP repeatedly 
spells out (see IILxi n. 7), giving the only account of their succession in this office 
through most of the fourth century from Artawazd I, presumably in the reign of Trdat 
the Great (IILiv; cf. Aa, dccclx) to the death of Manuel, the succession of his son 
Artases/ Artašir, and the partition of the Armenian kingdom (V.xliv- VLi). At the same 
time, the Mamikoneans apparently also served as royal dayeaks, “tutors” (IIL.xvüi and 
n. 5), a fact obscured by MX’s (IL.Ixxvi, Ixxxii, Ixxxv = MK, pp. 223-224, 237) alter- 
ation of Artawazd I’s family name from Mamikonean to Mandakuni. As such, they 
were in a position to play the role of regent or even kingmaker under Muëel (NO and 
Manuel (V.xxxvii-xliv) at the end of the fourth century. 

The original domain of the Mamikonean clan appears to have been in northwestern 
Tayk* OTT vu), but by the end of the fourth century they held at least part of the 
southern district of Tardn. After 438, they acquired the vast patriarchal lands in that 
district as well as in Daranalik* and Ekeleac* through the marriage of Sahakanoy$, the 
daughter of the last Gregorid patriarch, Sahak I, to Hamazasp Mamikonean and 
thereby became the largest landholders in Greater Armenia. 

The Mamikonean continued to dominate Armenian history in the fifth century under 
the leadership of the sparapet Vardan in the revolt of 450 and the governorship of his 
nephew Vahan. The names of the family's bishops recur commonly in the Armenian 
conciliar acts of the sixth century and beyond (GT*, pp. 41, 71, 223, etc). With the 
failure of the second Armenian revolt against Persia under Vardan II and his flight to 
Byzantium in 572, however, the family's fortunes began a slow decline, leading to the 
disapperance of its senior branch in the ninth century, though a cadet branch survived 
in Tarón, while other members of the family played important roles at the Byzantine 
court. 
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See HAnjB, III, p. 184, Mamikon no. 1, though there is no entry for the entire 
family; JIN, p. 424 for the stemma, which needs corrections; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
pp. 331-335; idem, Studies, pp. 209-210 and n. 238; 244—246; idem, “Mami- 
konids"; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 100-101, 152, 191-192, 194, 200, 202-203, 
206-207, 210-212, 244, 256-258, 262-264, 312-313, 320-321, 339-340, 380 n. 30, 
381 n. 33, 443 n. 23, 458 n. 44, 467 n. 16a, 487 nn. 29a-b, 492 n. 52, 67*—71*, 
75*-77*, 81*-85*, 94*-97*. Abgaryan, “Mamikonyanneri zruyc‘i albyurs”; 
Scóld, “L'origine”; Mlaker, “Die Herkunft." 

IIL iv, vii, xi, xvi, xviii; IV.ii, xi, xv, xvi, xviii, xxiii, xxvii, xxxii, ], liv, lviii, lix; V.Xxxv, 
xxxvii 

p. 69, 74, 81, 91, 93, 107-108, 133, 141, 146-148, 156, 159, 161, 167, 173, 178-179, 
215, 217-218, 220 

See also, "Artasés/ Artasén"; “Artaëes/Artaëir”; "Artawazd I-III”; “Bagos”; “Deh- 
kan”; “Hamazaspean”, “Hamazaspuhi”; “Hmayeak”; “Koms”; “Manuël”; 
“Mušeł”; “Va I-II”; “Vahan”; “Vardan I-II"; *Vardanduyt"; “Vasak”; Appen- 
dix II, “Erayani”; “Otakan”; “Tarn”; “Tayk‘”; and Appendix HI, dayeak; kaj; 
naxarar; sparapet. 


Manatihr R&tuni < Pahl. Manu&tihr; Av. Manus. Citra," “Manu” (the lawgiver) + 
Gira," “seed, progeny” = “who has the nature of Manu” and not the spurious 
derivation from Olr. manyu, “spirit”; name attested on a pre-Sasanian coin of Pars 
that reads: mnètry MLK’ BRH mnétry MLK’ = *Manacihr Sah pus [i] Manatihr šāh 

Presumably the nahapet of the RStuni house, as he is called both “great prince” and 
“lord of the realm,” although neither BP nor MX, IILvi-vii (= MK, pp. 258-260) states 
this explicitly and their accounts of his confrontation with St. James of Nisibis show 
only minor variations. MX, IL. vi (= MK, p. 258) calls him the general of the Armenian 
southern army, but no such division is known to have existed in Armenia in this period 
(see IILix n. 5). MX, III.vii (= MK, p. 260) also claims that Manaëihr was survived by 
a son who inherited his domains and that he was replaced as commander by Zawray 
(MX, Hi.xv = MK, pp. 267-268). 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 559, p. 115; Schmitt, IN, p. 329; HAnjB, III, p. 192 no. 1, 

who foliows MX; JIN, pp. 191-192 no. 8. 

IlI.x 

pp. 78-79 

See also “R&tuni, house"; *Yakob"; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Manak of Basean « Olr. *mana-ka-; cf. Av. manah-, “mind” 
Prince of Basean and perhaps nahapet of the Orduni house. He is not otherwise 
attested. | 
See Schmitt, EN, p. 330; HAnjB, III, p. 192; JIN, p. 189. 
TILix 
p. 77 
See also “Orduni, house"; Appendix II, “Basean”, and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Manasp Xofyotuni « Mir. *Manäsp, Olr. manat. aspa? “spiritual steed” 
Presumably nahapet of the Xoryotuni house and malyaz as the predecessor of 
Garjoyl. He is not otherwise attested. l 
See Schmitt, IN, p. 329; HAnjB, III, p. 196; JIN, p. 189. 
TI xii 
p. 82 
See also “Garjoyl”; “Xoryotuni, house”; and Appendix III, matyaz, nahapet. 
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Manawaz of Kolb « Olr. *mana-vaza-, “progressing through the spirit"; cf. Gk. 

Movobéinc 

Presumably prince of Kotb/Kotbop‘or in the Iberian March, though he is not oth- 
erwise attested. He may perhaps be identified with the anonymous “lord of Kolb" who 

- abandoned Arëak II in 363 (IV.. Acaryan also suggests that he might perhaps be 

identified with Manawaz of Jor, who accompanied St. Nersës to Caesarea according to 
the Vita of St. Nerses, iii, p. 25 © CHAMA, II, p. 24), but not BP (IV. iv). 

See HAnjB, III, p. 197 nos. 2-3; JIN, p. 189 no. 6; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 190 n. 198; 

AG, p. 50 nos. 105-106 

III.xii; IV (?) 

pp. 82, [167] ` 

See also Appendix II, “Kotb.” 


- Manawazean, house < Olr. *mana-väzä-, “progressing through the spirit” 

Nayarar family traditionally descended from the Armenian eponymous hero Hayk. 
They are also known to MX, Lo ILviii; IILii (= MK, pp. 89, 142, 255), who traces 
their ancestry to Hayk's son Manawaz. Because the family was annihilated in the reign 
of Xosrov Kotak (IILiv), it is not included in the Gahnamak, “Rank List,” which is of 
later date, but it is anachronistically listed in the Zornamak, “Military List,” which 
attributed 1,000 retainers to it. The possessions of the Manazaean lay north of Lake Van 
around their seat of Manazkert of Manawazakert, as indicated in BP which transferred 
them to the Albianid house. 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 196-197; JIN, p. 189; AG, pp. 50-51 no. 106; Adontz, Armenia, 

pp. 193, 198, 201, 205, 222, 245, 271-272, 370, 68*, 70*; Toumanoff, Studies, 
pp. 110 n. 173, 199, 216, 218 and n. 253, 219, 224, 227, 240. 

IlLiv 

pp. 69-70 

See also “Atbianos”; “Xosrov II/ IH”; Appendix II, *Manazkert"; and Appendix III, 

nayarar. 


Manuel Mamikonean < Hebr. ‘Imänûël, “the Lord is with us,” cf. Gk. MavuñÀi 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, son of Artases/ Artašēn and brother of Koms. He 
was deported to Persia probably at the same time as ArSak II, as recorded by the Vita 
of St. Nersés, x, xv, pp. 66-67, 119-120 (= CHAMA, II, pp. 33, 43), which erroneously 
makes him the son of the sparapet Vasak. The circumstances of his deportation are not 
given by BP. The Vita likewise makes him a brother of the sparapet Musel, but this too 
is incorrect (see V.xxxvii n. 11). Manuel's career is known almost exclusively from the 
account of BP, followed by Vita of St. Nerses. He is not mentioned by MX. 

After serving the Sasanians in the K*usan war, Manuél returned to Armenia with his 
brother Koms. On the basis of traditional dynastic seniority he reclaimed the dignity 
of nahapet-tanutér of the Mamikonean house granted by King Varazdat to his kinsman 
Vat‘é II and wrested his family’s hereditary office of sperapet from Bat Saharuni, to 
whom it had been granted by the king. He defeated the king and drove him from 
Armenia, killed Bat Sahatuni, and ruled the kingdom de facto through King Pap’s 
widow Zarmanduyt, whom he installed as regent for her two minor sons (V.xxxvii). At 
first, he reversed the traditionally pro-Byzantine policy of the Mamikonean (see V.xxxiv 
n. 3) and turned to Persia, with the result that the Sürën was installed as marzpan, 
“governor” of Armenia (V.xxxviii). This last is confirmed by the account of AM 
(XXX.ii.7-8) for 377-378. Subsequently, however, Manuél turned against the Sasa- 
nians, whom he drove out of Armenia. He successfully put an end to the long rebellion 
of MeruZan Arcruni, detailed by BP, by defeating and killing him in battle (V.xliii). He 
gave his daughter Vardanduyt in marriage to King ArSak III and apparently kept the 
control of Armenia until his death ca. 386 (V.xliv), probably benefitting from the con- 
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cern of the Byzantine Empire with the Gothic war after the disastrous defeat of An- 
drinople in 378 and from the weakening of Persia at the end of Sahpuhr II's long reign 
in 379. In keeping with their respective biases, BP exhalts Manuél’s valor and virtues, 
while MX totally ignores his existence, as noted above (see also Intro., pp. 44-45). 
See HAnjB, III, p. 205 no. 1; JIN, p. 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/54; Markwart, 
Untersuchungen, p. 219; AG, p. 335. 
V.xxxvii-xliv; VLi 
pp. 217-230, 233 
See also “ArSak II”; “Arfak III"; “Arta8és/ArtaSen”; “ArtaSés/Artasir”; “Bat 
Sahatuni"; “Hmayeak”, “Koms”; "K*usan"; “Mamikonean, house”; “Meruzan 
Arcruni”, “Muset”; “Sasanians”; “Surén Parsik”: “Vaë II"; “Vatargak”; “Var- 
danduxt”; "Vardanoy$"; “Varazdat”; “Vasak”; “Zarmanduyt”; and Appendix III, 
nahapet, sepuh, sparapet. 


Mar of Cop*k* Mec < ?Arm. Mar, “Mede” 

Prince of Cop*k* Mec who supported Xosrov Kotak against the revolt of the bdeasy 
Bakur. MX, IILiv (= MK, p. 257) mentions Mar as an ambassador sent to request the 
assistance of Byzantium in the war against Bakur but does not mention his participa- 
tion in military operations. On the contrary, BP has no record of such an embassy. Mar 
was presumably succeeded by Zareh (III.xii). 

See HAnjB, III, p. 231; JIN, p. 194. 

IILix 

p.77 

See also “Bakur”; “Zareh”; and Appendix II, “Cop°k° Mec.” 


Maray « Av. maóayá, “locust/ grasshopper” 
Hermit and disciple of St. Gind, not otherwise attested, and his name appears to be 
only a nickname; see VI.xvi, n. 6 
See HAnjB, III, p. 232 no. 2; HArmB, III, p. 274 for the meaning of the name; AG, 
p. 192 no. 399. 

VLxvi 

p. 239 

See also "Artoyt"; “Gind”; “Vat‘ak.” 


Mardpet, see Appendix III, mardpet. 


Mari « Syr. mort “my lord" 

Presumably the chief priest of the Christians in the Persian capital of Ctesiphon. No 
bishop of that name is attested in the fourth-century lists of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, though 
Peeters suggests that he might have been a locum tenens. It is more likely that the name 
was merely familiar from the tradition of St. Thaddeus, whose disciple Mari is reputed 
to have participated in the evangelization of Edessa (see IV.xvi n. 7), or perhaps it 
should be associated here with the martyr Mari of Seleucia, martyred with seven com- 
panions, according to the Syrian Acts (see IV.xvii n. 2), or again it is a conflation of the 
two. 

See Peeters, "Persécution," pp. 71-77; Labourt, Christianisme, pp. 12-20, 133 n. 6, 
254—255; Addai, Liturgia (trans.) Brightman, Liturgies, pp. 245-305); Abeloos, 
Acta Maris. 

IV.xvi-xvii, liv 

pp. 147, 170-171 

See also “T‘adéos”; and Appendix II, “Tispon.” 
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Marič, see “Maruéan.” 
Mariéan, see “Maruéan.” 


Mark‘, NW Mir. *Mar, OP Mada-, “Mede/ Media” 

Common Armenian form for the name of the Medes. The presence of numerous 
Medes in Armenia is attested by the toponym Marac‘ amur erkir, “the inaccesible/im- 
pregnable land of the Medes,” within the Ar$akuni kingdom. In BP this name appears 
only in its geographical context. 

See AG, p. 52 no. 112; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 306-307, 323. 

IV.xxiv; V.xi 

pp. 158, 200 

See Appendix H, “Marac° amur erkir.” 


Maruéan/Maritan/ Marič; var. of Arm. MeruZan; cf. Gk. Mepulévnc 
Persian general defeated by Vasak Mamikonean. He is not otherwise attested. 
See JIN, p. 197, Maruzan no. 1; AG, pp. 52-53 no. 111. 
IV.xlii 
p. 164 
See also “MeruZan,” for the etymology of the name; “Vasak Mamikonean.” 


Mazdeans, see ^Mazdezn." 


Mazdezn/Mazdeans « Parth. *mazdayazn, Phl. Mazdesn, “Mazda-worshiping” 

Attested as part of the Sasanian royal title in SKZ, Parth. 1; RGDS no. 1, pp. 46-47; 
etc. 

*Mazdeans, Zoroastrians" 

Name normally given by Armenian sources to the Zoroastrians, in keeping with 
Iranian usage; cf. MX, ITI xvii, xxvi, xxxvi, lv (= MK, pp. 271, 282, 294, 324); Elise, ii. 
p. 24 (7 Elishé, p. 77 and n. 5). 

See CPD, p.55; AG, p.190 no. 385; Benveniste, “Le Terme"; Malyasyanc‘, 

pp. 331-332 n. 141; also Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 29, 59; idem, NPS, no. 602, 
p. 122 for use as a personal name; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 11. 

IV.xxiii, lix; V.i, xliii 

pp. 156, 179-180, 187, 224 

See also “Mogk‘.” 


Mazk<utk° 

Northern barbarian tribe whose ruler, Sanësan, called Sanatruk by MX, IIL iii 
(= MK, p. 256), is identified as an ArSakuni kinsman of the Armenian kings (III vi-vii). 
According to BP, the evangelizing mission of St. Grigoris was directed to them, but MX, 
IIL iii directs it to the Alans. Their invasion of Armenia and attack of ValarSapat was 
routed by the sparapet Vat‘é I Mamikonean. 

The identity of the Mazk‘ut‘k‘ has presented considerable problems, which also bear 
on the career of St. Grigoris. Most scholars first identified them with the Massagetae, 
(cf. Strabo, Geogr., XI.vi, 2; viii, 2, 6, 8) whom they took to be the Alans, but the 
evidence of the sources is not clear. Aa, dcccxlii, decclxxüi, refers to them by name only 
without further clarification, but the Greek version of the text (Ag, clvii, clxiv) adds the 
qualification “Huns” (Macayoótov Obvov) attested in the genitive only, as it is in the 
Armenian. BP links the Mazk‘ut‘k‘ with the Honk‘ as well as with the Alans (III. vi-vii). 
Malyasyanc (p. 312 n. 12) still accepts the identification of the Mazk'ut'k* with the 
Massagetae, but most recent scholars, except for Toumanoff, have preferred the thesis 
of Peeters, who sees the name Mazk‘ut‘k‘, with its plural ending, as that of a people 
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already settled in a geographical habitat. Consequently, he takes them to be not the 
Massagetae but the Caucasian Móoxot or Meskheti of Iberia, a thesis supported by the 
seeming equivalence of Aa, dccclxxii, “the Mazk*ut*k* March" and LP xxv, p. 47 
(= Elishe, p. 261), “the Iberian March," as well as MX ILviii; IIL.vi (= MK, pp. 140, 
258). Trever, however, prefers an identification with the Mazamacae known to Pliny the 
Elder (V.vii.21), and recently, Lozinski has returned to identification with the Massa- 
getae and accepted BP's qualification of their King Sanesan as an Arsacid. 

Similarly, The Odvor or Honk‘ of the Armenian sources were identified by Orbeli 
with the ‘Hviéyou or Heniochoi, rather than with a Hunnic people, despite the recent 
objection of Melikset-Bek. Finally, Maenschen-Helfen noted that none of the eleven 
peoples associated with the Mazk'ut'k'—the P‘oyk‘, T*awaspark', Heëmatakk', 
Timayk‘, Gat‘k‘, Gluark‘, Gugark‘, Sicbk*, Citbk£, Bałaščik‘, and Egersuank—has a 
name “even remotely similar to a Hun tribal name." Malyasyanc* identifies them as a 
group of nomadic tribes of Scythian origin living in the north Caucasian plain as far 
as the Caspian Sea (p. 312 n. 13). Indeed, some of them can be localized by their names: 
the T‘awaspark‘, Hetmatakk‘, Izmayk‘, and Cilbk* are to be found in the Asy. (long, 
27/37) under “Asiatic Sarmatia”; the Gugark* and Egersuank* are readily associated 
with the northern Armenian district of Gugark* (cf., however, above, “Gugark‘”), and 
Eger/ Abkhazia * Suaneti in the western Caucasus and along the Black Sea coast, 
respectively. The other remain unidentifiable to date. Eremyan, Map B/8, gives the 
Mazk*ut*k* and extensive territory west of the Caspian Sea and north of the Kur. 

See Markwart, EranSahr, pp. 155-157, 167-169, but cf. idem, Genealogie, p. 33; 

idem, Entstehung, 214-218; Peeters, “Les Débuts,” pp. 22-24; Orbeli, “Gorod 
bliznitsov”; Melikset-Bek, “K istorii,” p. 712; Trever, Albania, pp. 188-197; 
Struve, *Review," p. 182; Maenschen-Helfen, Huns, pp. 5-6, 458; Thomson, Aa, 
p. 455 n. 5; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 459-460 n. 98; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 34, 
42-43, 48, 50; idem, “Narody”; idem, Map B/8; Lozinski, “Parthian Dynasty,” 
pp. 126-129. 

IE. v-vii 

pp. 70, 72-74 

Maps, K-L/2-4 

See also "Alank*"; “Grigoris”, “Sanésan”; “Vaë I"; and Appendix II, "Gugark*"; 

“Kur”; *Valarsapat." | 


Mehandak/Mehendak/Mehondak/Mehundak I R&tuni OP Mifra-bandaka-, “servant 
of Mi@ra”; the name is attested in multiple variants 
Armenian commander and companion-in-arms of the sparapet Vat‘é I in the 
Mazk‘ut‘k‘ war (IH.vii), and kinsman of Garegin I R&tuni. MX, III.xvi(= MK, p. 269) 
makes him a brother of the R&tuni nahapet Zawray, but BP does not mention this 
personage. Mehandak also accompanied P‘aïen of Aštišat to his consecration at Cae- 
sarea. But because all the Rituni house was annihilated under King Tiran except for 
Mehandak's son Taëat, Mehandak I should not be confused with his namesake living 
in the reign of Aršak II, as has often been done (see next entry). He is also confused with 
his son Taéat by T‘A Lx, p. 60 (= Thom. Arts., p. 124) who calls him Mehédak. 
See HAnjB, III, pp. 311-312; JIN, p. 202; cf. Gignoux, NPS no. 613, p. 123, Mihr. 
IILvii, xvi, xviii 
pp. 74, 91, 93 | 
See also “Garegin I”; Mazk'ut*k*"; *R tuni, house"; “Tatat”, “Vat‘é I"; and Appen- 
dix IL nizakakic*. 
Mehandak/Mehendak/Mehundak/Mehen (?) II Rituni « Mifra-bandaka-, “servant of 
Mira" 


Nahapet of the R&tuni house who accompained St. Nerses to his consecration at 
Caesarea, according to BP (IV.iv), followed by the Vita of St. Nersés, in, p. 25 
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(= CHAMA, II, p. 24), which gives the name as Mehendak. On chronological grounds 
and because of his identification by BP as “great prince," he should probably be iden- 
tified with Mehen, nahapet of the R&tuni, who accompanied St. Nersés on his embassy 
to Constantiople in 358 (IV.xi), especially since the Vita of St. Nersés, viii, p. 52 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 30) lists the RStuni nahapet at this point as Mehendak. Mehendak 
II should not, however, be confused with his earlier namesake (see preceding entry). 

See HAnpB, III, p. 311-312; JIN, p. 202; cf. Gignoux, NPS, no. 613, p. 123, Mihr. 

IV.iv, xi 

pp. 111, 133 

See also “Rätuni, house”; and Appendix HI, nahapet. 


Mehar/Mehewan Anjewac‘i < ?OP Mi@ra-bandaka-, “servant of Mira” 

Nahapet of Anjewac'ik: who accompanied St. Nerses on his embassy to Constan- 
tinople in 358. He is otherwise attested only in the Vita of St. Nerses, viii, p. 52 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 30), which depends here on BP but gives the long form of the name, 
Mehewan. 

See HAnjB, III, p. 311, Mehar, p. 312, Mehewan no. 1; JIN, p. 202; cf. Gignoux, 

NPS, no. 123, Mihr. 

IV.xi 

p. 133 

See also Appendix II, “Anjewac‘ik®”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


. Mehen R&tuni, see “Mehandak II Éstuni." 
Mehendak Rétuni, see “Mehandak Rätuni.” 
Mehondak Rituni, see “Mehandak R&tuni.” 
Mehundak Rituni, see “Mehandak Rëm." 
MehruZan, see “MeruZan Arcruni." 


Meruzan/Mehruzan Arcruni « Phi. Mihrozan (Miôr + *baujana-),” pleasure, 

enjoyment of Mira”, cf. Gk. MepuGávnc/ Mi0popovCávnc; cf. Parth. mtrbwznkn 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 23; Phl. 28, RGDS, no. 55, pp. 64-65. 

Nahapet of the Arcruni house and leader of the pro-Persian rebellion against Ar$ak 
II and his successors. MeruZan is the béte-noire of BP’s account, the traitor and apos- 
tate par excellence, and as such, the fourth-century counterpart of the fifth-century 
archtraitor Vasak Siwni, although the Vita of St. Nerses, viii, pp. 52-53 (- CHAMA II, 
p. 30) still includes him among the naxarars sent with Nerses I as ambassadors to the 
court of the emperor "Valens" [Constantius]. The accounts of MeruZan's career vary 
considerably in BP and MX, IILxxxv-xxxvii (- MK, pp. 293-298). Both record his 
rebellion and his government of Armenia during the Persian occupation following 
Jovian’s peace of 363 (IV. lviii-lix; MX, III. xxvi = MK, p. 294), but according to the 
latter, MeruZan married Sahpuhr Us sister Ormizduyt (MX, IIL xxxvi = MK, p. 294), 
while according to BP (IV.l), this princess was married to Meru£an's maternal uncle and 
collaborator Vahan Mamikonean. Moreover, according to BP (Vxliii), MeruZan was 
finally defeated and killed in battle by prince Babik Siwni during the regency of the 
sparapet Manuél Mamikonean, but MX, IILxxxvii (= MK, p. 298) places this event 
much earlier, in the reign of King Pap, and attributes MeruZan's death to the aspet and 
coronant Smbat Bagratuni, in keeping with his usual pro Bagratid bias. BP's version 
seems more verisimilar, considering the contrived character of MX's episode, in which 
Smbat kills Meru£Zan by crowning him with a molten crown in parody of the Bagra- 
tuni's hereditary office of royal coronants (t‘agadir/t°agakap). Both Armenian sources 
treat MeruZan as a traitor to his lord the Armenian king, but the Arcruni as dynasts 
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in Sophéné were rulers of one of the autonomous Satrapies of southern Armenia, and 
MeruZan may well have been pursuing an independent pro-Persian policy, which north- 
ern Armenian sources present as treason (see Intro., p. 48-49). 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 29; idem, NPS, no. 653, p. 130, Mihrozan; Schmitt, IN, 
p. 329, Me(hjrowZan; Back, SSI, p. 232; Sprengling, Third-Centry Iran, pp. 9, 11, 
18; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 17; HAnjB, III, pp. 326-327 no. 2; JIN, 
pp. 209, Mi6poBovtévns no. 4, 416; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 87/3, who makes 
Meruan the son of Sawasp; AG, pp. 52-53 no. 114. 
IV.xxiii-xxiv, xxxi-xxxvii, xxxix-xliii, xlv-1, lviii-lix; V.i, ii, iv, xxxviii, xliii 
pp. 156-158, 161-167, 178-179, 186-187, 189, 222-228 
See also "Arcruni, house"; “Arÿak II”; “Babik”; “Manuél”; “Sapuh”; *Sawasp"; 
“Vahan”; Appendix II, “Cop‘k‘”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Mogk* « Sasanian MP Mog, OP magi, “Magi” 

Term used by Armenian sources for both the priestly caste of the Magians and their 
religion, which is explicitly equated by BP with Mazdeism (IV.xxiii. The term 
Mazdezk* is used more commonly in the text, whereas Elise, e.g. p. 15 (= Elishe, p. 69 
and 77 n. 5) prefers mogut‘iwn. 

See Nyberg, Manual, II, magi; Russell, Zor. Arm., p. 299. 

IV.xxiii, xlvii, 1, li, lvi, lix 

pp. 156, 166, 168-169, 177 

See also “Mazdezn.” 


Movsés bishop of Basean « Hebr. Môšeh 

One of the bishops of Basean, according to BP. He is otherwise unattested, and the 
identification with St. Gregory’s second disciple, sent to Basean, in Aa, dcccxlv, is 
unlikely since the name given there is not Movses but Ewt‘alios/ Euthalios, and Movses 
is listed in fourth place. The toponym “Basean” is not found in the title of the chapter. 

See HAnjB, III. p. 420 nos. 2, 4; AG, p. 335; Ali8an, Ayrarat, p. 43. 

VI. xiii 

p. 238 

See also "Tirik"; and Appendix II, “Basean.” 


Mrikan, see *Mtkan." 


Mrjiwnik « Arm. mrjiwn, “ant” + diminutive -ik 

Court priest (dran erëc) whom P‘atanjem persuaded to murder Arak II's Roman 
wife Olympias with the Eucharist, and who was rewarded with the grant of his native 
village for the crime. This last detail is found only in BP. Mrjiwnik’s name is attested 
in the Vita of St. Nersés, viii, p. 51 (= CHAMA, II, p. 29), but MX, IILxxiv (= MK, 
p. 280) speaks only of an anonymous “unworthy priest.” 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 477-478 no. 1; JIN, p. 217, who turns him into a monk. 

IV.xv 

p. 145 | 

See also “Olompi”; “Patanjem”, and Appendix II, “Gomkunk‘.” 


Mikan/ Miikan 

Persian general sent against Argak II (IV.xlix). As in the case of Gumand Sapuh, he 
is said to have been killed in this campaign, but a namesake reappears under parallel 
circumstances, only to be killed again, this time by Manuel Mamikonean (V.xli). He is 
not otherwise attested. 

See JIN, p. 217; AG, p. 54 no. 116, Muskan. 

IV.xlix; V.xli 

pp. 166-167, 224 
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See also “Gumand Sapuh.” 
Makan, see “Muëkan.” 
Mikan, see “MuSkan.” 


Murik « Gk. Mavpixioc; Lat. Mauricius 
Archdeacon of St. Nersés. He is not otherwise attested, but may be referred to in 
VIxvi. 
See HAnjB, III, p. 472 no. 1; Malyasyanc‘, p. 325 n. 96. 
IVxv 
p.142 
See also “Trdat/Trdac”; and Appendix III, ark idiakonos. 


Muse « Syr. Muse; Hebr. Móseh 

Anchorite and disciple of St. Gind. He is not otherwise attested. Like Gind's teacher 
Daniel, Muse may well have been a Syrian since his name is given in the Syriac form 
*Muse" rather than in its Armenian derivation, ^Movses." 

See HAnjB, III, p. 463 no. 3; AG, p. 295. 

VLxvi 

pp. 239-240 

See also “Gind.” 


Muse! Mamikonean 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, and possibly its nahapet, though this is not spe- 
cified anywhere. He succeeded his father Vasak as sparapet of Armenia and personally 
commanded the azat contingent of the Armenian army, which distinguished itself par- 
ticularly in battle against the Persians (V.iv-v). During Sahpuhr Ils invasion of Ar- 
menia (post 363), Mušeł went to the Byzantine court to seek support for ArSak II’s son, 
Pap (1V.lv), whom he reestablished on the Armenian throne with the help of an imperial 
army (Vi). As commander in chief, he helped drive the Persians from Armenia (Vi, 
iv-v) and, ca. 370, succeeded in temporarily reconquering the border territories that had 
fallen away from the Armenian kingdom after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 
(V.viii-xx). In spite of his avowed loyalty to the ArSakuni house (V.iv, xx), he was 
slandered to King Pap (V.iv) and to his successor, Varazdat, who had him murdered 
(V.xxxv). 

Mušeł is the hero of BP's account, where all virtues are attributed to him, including 
the supernatural k‘ajut‘iwn belonging by right to the ruler alone (V.ii, v). This apo- 
theosis, drawn from traditional Iranian beliefs and following in every detail the royal 
Sasanian iconography, as well as the. account of the pagan practices that attended 
Mušeľ’s burial (V.xxxvi), are probably derived from oral epic accounts current in Ar- 
menia at the time (see Intro., pp. 34-35). MuSet is barely mentioned by MX, IIL xxxvii 
(= MK, p. 298). 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 455-456 no. 4; JIN, p. 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, 322/5b; Gar- 

soian, “Locus,” pp. 52-53, 62-63. 

IV.lv; V.i-vi, viii-xxi, xxiv, Xxx, XXxli-xxxvii 

pp. 174, 185-191, 193-196, 199-202, 204—205, 210, 213-220 

See also “ArSakuni”; “Bat”; "Mamikonean, house"; “Pap”; “Sapuh”; “Varazdat”; 

“Vasak”; Appendix II, "Aljnik*"; "Aluank*" “Angeltun”; “Anjit”; “Arjay”; *Cop*k* 
Mec”, “Gardman”, “Gugark‘”, “Jor/Jorop‘or”; "Kazbk*"; "Kolb"; “Kolt‘n” 
“Korduk°”, "Kur" “Marac amur a£yarh" “Mec Hayk”; “No%irakan”, 
*P*aytakaran"; “Šakašēn”; “Tmorik:”;, “Utik”; “Virk”; and Appendix M, aza- 
tagund; kaïut“iwn;, nahapet; sepuh, sparapet. 
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Musk/Muskan Saharuni, cf. Pers. Muskan 

Nahapet of the Sahatuni house and one of the magnates accompanying St. Nersés 
on his embassy to the Byzantine court in 358. He is otherwise attested only in the Vita 
of St. Nersés, viii, p. 52 (= CHAMA, II, p. 30), which depends here on BP, but gives the 
name in the form Muëkan. 

See HAnjB, III, p. 464; JIN, p. 218 no. 1; AG, p. 54 no. 116. 

IV.xi 

p. 133. 

See also “Sahatuni, house"; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Muskan/MSakan/Mskan, cf. Pers. Muskan 
Persian general defeated and killed by Vasak Mamikonean. He is not otherwise 
attested. 
See Schmitt, IN, p. 331, M(ow)skan; JIN, p. 218 no. 1; AG, p. 54 no. 116. 
IV.xli 
p. 164 


Muëkan Saharuni, sce “Musk Sahafuni.” 


Nerseh, king; Parth. Narses, Phl. Narsé < Av. Nairyd. sagha-, “of manly speech,” divine 
messenger 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 19-21, 25, 27; Phi. 24-26, 31, 33, 34; RGDS nos. 
48-49, 61-62, 64-65, pp. 62-63, 68-69, 70-71; Paikuli. 

King of kings of Persia (293-303), last reigning son of Sahpuhr I. Nerseh ruled over 
eastern Iran and subsequently over Armenia, according to the Paikuli inscription, 
before his transfer to the royal throne of Iran. He was routed by the Caesar Galerius 
in 297 and constrained to sign the Peace of Nisibis in 298 whereby the southern Sa- 
trapies and probably the northern kingdom of Greater Armenia shifted to the Roman 
sphere of influence. For the anachronistic appearance of Nerseh in BP, his probable 
conflation with his namesake, the son of Sahpuhr II who was defeated and killed by the 
Romans at the battle of Singara, and his confusion with Sahpuhr II himself, see III.xx 
n. 9 and xxi n. 16. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 30, 59; ibid., NPS, no. 678, p. 134; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 

329; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 8-9, 11-12, 17-19; Honigmann and Ma- 
ricq, RGDS, pp. 16-18; Humbach and Skærvo, Paikuli, 3.1, p. 114; JIN, pp. 222, 
* Nariyabaha no. 12, and 419, where the stemma, however, needs correction; Jones 
et al., Prosopography, I, p. 616, Narses no. 1, cf. Narses no. 2; Frye, “Sasanians,” 
pp. 126-131; idem, Heritage, pp. 206, 208, 211, 215, 283; Paikuli, pp. 98-99, 
118-119; Toumanoff, “Third-Century Arsacids," pp. 256—261, 263-265; Ananian, 
“La data," pp. 58-59, 69-72; Adontz, “Favst”; Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati 
vepo." 

IILxx-xxi; IV.i, lviii 

pp. 95, 98, 107, 178 

See also “Sapuh”; “Sasanians.” 


Nerseh of Cop*k* Sahëi « Parth Narsés, Phl. Narséh < Av. Nairyo. sagha, “of manly 
speech,” divine messenger 
Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 19-21, 25, 27; Phl. 24-26, 31, 33, 34; RGDS 
nos. 48-49, 61-62, 64-65, pp. 62-63, 68-69; 70-71; Paikuli. 
Nahapet of Cop'*k* Sah&i who supported Xosrov Kotak against the revolt of the 
bdeasy Bakur. He was presumably succeeded by Varaz (III.xii), but is not otherwise 
attested. 
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See HAnjB, IV, p. 31 no. 4; and the additional bibliography on the name Nerseh 
under the preceding entry. 

IILix 

p.77 

See also “Bakur”; “Varaz”, Appendix II, “Cop‘k‘ Sahéi”; and Appendix III, naha- 
pet. 


Nersés I the Great, St. < Parth. Narsés, Phl. Narsé « Av. Nairyd. sagha-, “of manly 
speech," divine messenger 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 19-21, 25, 27; Phl. 24-26, 31, 33, 34; RGDS 
nos. 48-49, 61-62, 64-65, pp. 62-63, 68-69; 70-71; Paikuli. 

Patriarch of Greater Armenia probably between 353 and 373. Nersés was the son of 
At'anagines and the Ar$akuni princess Bambiën, and the great-great-grandson of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator. He was the dominant ecclesiastical figure in fourth-century 
Armenia as well as in BP’s account, which is the main source for Nersés's career, many 
details of which remain uncertain, as are the dates of his patriarchate. The span 353-373 
given by Ormanean, and generally accepted, does not agree with the thirty-four years 
attributed to him by MX, IILxxxviii (- MK, p. 299), but Baynes's attempt to push the 
beginning of Nersés’s pontificate to 340 is chronologically impossible, in view of the fact 
that Ners@s’s great-grand-uncle Aristakés represented Armenia at the Council of Nicaea 
in 325, so that four generations of the Gregorid family would have to be compressed 
into fifteen years to fit this hypothesis. The intrusion of material from the life of St. Basil 
of Caesarea into that of St. Nersés (IV.v-vi) also increases the chronological confusion 
(see Intro., p. 40). 

Nersës was educated at Caesarea of Cappadocia and presumably married there, 
though MX, IIIL.xvi (© MK, p. 270), claims that he went to Byzantium where he married 
the daughter of the "great noble Aspion," who is otherwise unknown. BP knows noth- 
ing of this journey and does not name Nersés’s wife, while the Vita of St. Nersés, ii, p. 14 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 23), gives yet another version in which the future patriarch married 
Sanduyt, the daughter of Vardan Mamikonean, at Caesarea, where she died after bear- 
ing the future St. Sahak I. Nersés’s military career and his office as royal senekapet 
(IV.iii) are confirmed by the Vita (loc. cit.), but not by MX who also ignores the 
patriarch's consecration at Caesarea (IV.iv). Nersés’s subsequent career, however, fol- 
lows the same general lines in BP and MX’s far shorter account. The patriarch went to 
Byzantium on one (IV.v, xi) or probably two (MX, IIIL.xxi, xxix-xxx = MK, pp. 275- 
276, 286-287) embassies, which resulted in the release of the Armenian royal hostages, 
but also in his own exile (IV.v-vi, xi). Nersés returned to the Armenian court only at 
the enthronement of King Pap (Vi), which MX, IIL xxxvi (= MK, p. 295), attributed 
directly to the patriarch's intervention with the emperor. Even so, hostility soon enve- 
nomed the relations between Nersës and Pap, leading to the patriarch's murder at the 
instigation of the king (V.xxiv; MX, IILxxxviii = MK, p. 299) and possibly a resultant 
break between Caesarea and the Armenian church (V.xxix and n. 1). Both sources also 
record Nersés's reorganization of the Armenian church at the so-called Council of 
Aštišat (ca. 354) and his extensive charitable foundations (IV.iv; V.xxi, xxxi), though 
MX, IILxx (= MK, p. 274), gives them a Greek model unknown to BP, as well as his 
murder at Xay and burial at Til (V.xxiv; MX, IILxxxviii = MK, p. 299). 

The core of BP's account of Nersés’s career seems clearly grounded on fact, for the 
patriarch's embassy of 358 is recorded by both AM (XILv.1-2) and the Constantino- 
politan records (MGH, AA, IX, p. 239). His exile coincides pace Baynes, with that of 
the anti-Arian bishops after the Council of Seleucia of 359. His Hellenizing ecclesias- : 
tical policy and his anti-Arian orthodoxy, seemingly confirmed by St. Basil's Letter xcii, 
were the probable cause of his opposition to the Arianizing Arsakuni kings, rather than 
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the murder of Arëak Us nephew Gnel (IV.xv) or the depravity of Pap (V.xxii-xxiv) 
invoked by BP. The Basilian intrusions, however, present problems because they obscure 
not only the chronology of St. Nersés’s life, but the probable influence of Eustathios of 
Sebaste on the patriarch's charitable activity. Moreover, BP's entire account of its 
spiritual hero Nersés is an uncritical panegyric, which provided the basis for the still 
more elaborately hagiographical Vita. 

See HAnjB, IV, pp. 35-38; JIN, pp. 222-223, *Nariyapaha,no. 19; Toumanoff, Man- 
uel, p. 224/6; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” cols. 186-187, 196; Ormanean, Azga- 
patum, Y, cols. 163-222, xvi-xvii; Garitte, Narratio, pp. 61-62, 417-418, etc.; 
Markwart, Entstehung, pp. 152-154, 169-181, 223-231; Baynes, “Rome and Ar- 
menia," pp. 186-193; Garsoian, Armenia, iv-vii; idem, “Sahak of Manazkert"; 
also the additional bibliography under the name Narseh. 

IILxv, xix; IV.iii-vii, ix, xi-xv, xix, li, liv, lvii; Vi, iv-v, Xxi-xxvii, XXix-Xxxi, xliv; 
VI.v-vi, xvi 

pp. 91, 94, 109-113, 116, 121-126, 130, 133-139, 141-143, 145, 149, 168, 173, 177, 
185-187, 190—191, 194, 202—206, 210—213, 229, 235, 239 

See also "Ar&ak II”; “At‘anaginés”; *Bambisn"; “Barsel”, “Gnel Argakuni”; “Grigor/ 
Gregorids"; “Pap”; “Valés”, Appendix II, “Caesarea”, “Til”; “Xay”; and Appen- 
dix III, senekapet. 


Noy of Cop‘k° Sahai « Hebr. Noah 

Nahapet of Cop‘k‘ Sahéi, who accompanied St. Nersés to his consecration at Cae- 
satea. He is not otherwise attested, but was presumably the successor of Varaz (III xii). 
BP refers to him as the “prince of the other Cop‘k‘,” as opposed to the “great prince 
Daniël of Cop'k*," who was presumably the ruler of Cop*k* Mec. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 83 no. 1. 

IViv 

p. 111 

Sen also “Varaz”; Appendix H, “Cop Šahēi”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Olimbi, see “Olompi” 


Olompi/Otimbi/Olompinay « Gk. O3bumgc Lat. Olympias 

Daughter of the pretorian prefect Ablabius and betrothed of the emperor Constans 
(AM XX.xi.3). After Constans's death, his brother Constantius gave her in marriage to 
Aršak II of Armenia, probably in 358. She was murdered, presumably at the instigation 
of P*atanjem of Siwnik', Argak’s other wife, soon after Constantius's death in 361. 
Olympias is correctly identified by MX, IILxxi (= MK, p. 276) as a “maiden. . . from 
the imperial family,” but the Vita of St. Nersës, viii, p. 50 (© CHAMA, II, p. 29) ana- 
chronistically turns her into a “sister .. . of Valens.” See also IV.xv, nn. 39, 40. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 186 no. 1; Jones et al., Prosopography, I, p. 642, Olympias no. 1; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 75/8; Garsoian, “Politique,” p. 305; idem, “Quidam 
Narseus," pp. 149-151, 153, 157, 163; also IV.xv n. 40 

IV.xv 

p. 145 

See also “Argak II"; “Mrjiwnik”; *P*aranjem." 


Olompinay, see “Olompi.” 
Olympias, see “Otompi.” 


Orduni, house 
Nayarar family traditionally descended from the Armenian eponymous hero Hayk 
like their rivals the Manawazean. They are known to MX, Lo, IL viii, IILii (€ MK, 
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.pp. 89, 141, 255), who also confirms that their domain lay in Basean (ILviii = MK, 
p. 141). Because the family was anihilated in the reign of Xosrov Kotak and its seat, 
Orduru, granted to the bishop of Basean, it is not included in any of the late Lists of 
nayarars, but the Zornamak, “Military List,” gives both a Prince Orduni with 700 
retainers at the “Northern gate” and a prince of Basean with 600 at the “western gate.” 
There may have been two houses for Manak of Basean is still mentioned in IIL.ix, after 
the presumed extinction of the Orduni. 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 193-194, 198, 205, 222, 245, 376, 383 n. 39, 69*; Touma- 
noff, Studies, p. 110 n. 173, 199, 216, 218-219 and n. 254, 224, 227, 231 nn. 284- 
285, 235, n. 301, 240. 
IILiv 
pp. 69-70 
See also “Artit®”; “Manak”; “Manawazean”; “Tirik”; “Xosrov H/ III”; Appendix II, 
“Basean”; "Orduru"; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Ormizduyt « Phl. Ormizd + duyt, “daughter” 
Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 22; Phl. 27; RGDS no. 51, pp. 62-63 
Sister of the Persian king of kings Sahpuhr II and wife of the apostate Vahan 
Mamikonean (IV.]), according to BP. MX, IIL.xxxvi (= MK, p. 294) makes her the wife 
of Vahan’s nephew Meru£an Arcruni. She was killed, together with her husband, by 
their son Samuél. 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 24; idem, NPS, nos. 710-711, p. 139; Schmitt, IN, p. 331; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11, 18; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, 
p. 16; JIN, p. 10 Ahura-mazdah no. 4; AG, p. 62 no. 139; Raffi, Samuel. 
IV, lix 
pp. 168, 180 
See also "Samuel"; “Sapuh”; “Sasanians”; “Vahan.” 


Pap « Phl. Pzp/ Bāb, "father"; Lat. Papa; the mss of Ammianus Marcellinus read Para 

Son of Argak II and P*atanjem of Siwnik*. King of Armenia as successor of Arëak 
II (ca. 368-ca. 374). According to BP (IV.xv), he was sent as a hostage to the Byzantine 
court and subsequently educated at Neocaesarea in Pontus (AM, XXVII.xii.9). He 
returned to Armenia ca. 368/70 with the support of the sparapet MuXel Mamikonean 
and a Roman army commanded by the general Terentius (Vi = AM, XXVII.xii.10). 
According to AM (XXVII.xii.11) but not BP, this event took place before the fall of the 
fortress of Artagers/ Artogerassa to the Persians, and Pap was forced to flee to Lazica 
before returning successfully a second time to ascend his father's throne, Pap's relations 
with the Romans soon worsened, perhaps as a result of his putative claims on Roman 
cities (V.xxxii) or more probably his continuation of his father's Arianizing ecclesias- 
tical policy, which led to the murder of the Gregorid patriarch Nerses the Great (V.xxiv). 
It was followed almost at once by the king's summons to Tarsus in Cilicia, whence he 
fled back to Armenia (AM, XXX.i.14-17), and his murder at Xu by the Roman com- 
mander (V.xxxii = AM, XXX.i.18-23), or his execution at the order of the emperor 
“Theodosius,” according to MX's anachronistic version, IIL.xxxix (= MK, pp. 300- 
301). After a brief hiatus, Pap was succeeded by his sons Ar$ak III and Valarÿak under 
the regency of their mother Zarmanduyt and that of the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean 
(V.xxxvii). 

The characterization of Pap in the Armenian sources, which depict him as devoted 
to the powers of evil from birth is invariably hostile (BP, IV.xliv, V.xxii; MX, IIL xxxviii 
- MK, p. 299). This is probably a consequence of his religious policy, since their por- 
trayal of Pap is in direct contrast to that of AM (XXX.i.15), who describes the young 
king being joyfully welcomed by his people. Pap's unilateral designation of the Arme- 
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nian primate after the murder of St. Nersës may have led to a breach between Caesarea 
of Cappadocia and the Armenian church (V.xxix and n. 1), though the precise form and 
date of this breach are still open to question, and Duchesne’s identification of King Pap 
with the Papa of St. Basil’s Letters, cxx-cxxii, who has been linked with these events, 
should probably be rejected. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 722, p. 141, cf. nos. 169-178, pp. 52-54, Bab; Schmitt, IN, 
p. 321; HAnjB, IV, p. 222 no. 2; JIN, p. 241 no. 2; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 75/9a; 
Jones et al., Prosopography, I, pp. 665-666, Papa; AG, pp. 65-66 no. 141; Gar- 
soian, “Politique,” pp. 298, 303, 307-308, 313-320; idem, “Nersés le Grand,” 
pp. 154-158; idem, “Secular Jurisdiction,” pp. 236-237. 
IV.xv, xliv, lv; Vi-vi, xix, Xxii-xxiv, Xxix-xxxii, XXXiv-Xxxv, Xxxvii-xxxviii 
pp. 145, 164-165, 174, 185-191, 193-194, 196-197, 201-203, 205, 210-216, 219, 221, 
223 
See also “ArSak II”; "Arsak UI" "Arsakuni"; "Manuel"; *Musce?; “P‘atanjem”; 
"Terent"; “Vales”; “Yusik II"; “Zarmanduyt”,; Appendix II, "Artagers"; “Cae- 
sarea”; *Uthay"; “Xu”; and Appendix III, dew. 


Pap (2) « Phl. Pap/ Bab, "father" 

Son of the patriarch Yusik and great-grandson of St. Gregory the Illuminator. To- 
gether with his twin brother At'anagines he was considered unworthy to assume the 
patriarchal office, which both had rejected in favor of a military career, perhaps in fear 
of the inflexibly orthodox theological position that had opposed their father to the king 
and led to his martyrdom. Their decision led to the first hiatus in the hereditary trans- 
mission of the Armenian patriarchate within the Gregorid house. The account of Pap's 
career and death in BP is more detailed than the brief notice in MX, IILxvi (- MK, 
pp. 269-270), and it is the only source to name his wife, the ArSakuni princess 
Varazduyt and his illegitimate son Vrik (III xix). Together with his brother At‘anaginés, 
Pap was buried at A&tisat and not with their ancestors. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 222 no. 1; JIN, p. 241 no. 1; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 224/5; AG, 
pp. 65-66 no. 1; Ormanean, Azgapatum, I cols. 152-153; see also additional bib- 
liography on the name in the preceding entry. 

IIL.v, xiii, xv, xix 

pp. 71, 85, 90-9], 93-94 

See also “At‘anaginés”; "Grigor/Gregorids"; "Varazduyt"; "Vrik"; ^Yusik I"; and 
Appendix II, "Agarak." 


P*artanjem of Siwnik* « MP Xôranzem 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 20-21; Phl. 25-26; RGDS, no. 46, 50, pp. 60-63 

Daughter of Andovk Siwni, queen of Armenia as wife of ArSak II, and mother of 
his son and successor, Pap. All Armenian sources also record her marriage to ArSak’s 
nephew Gnel and her murder of Argak’s other wife, the Roman Olympias (IV.xv; MX, 
UL van xxiv = MK, pp. 277, 279-280). The Vita of St. Nersés, vii-viii, pp. 43-51 
(= CHAMA, II, pp. 28-29) follows the version of BP with some embellishments and 
names a second son of Argak and P‘atanjem, Trdat. At the time of the Persian invasion 
of Armenia in 363, the queen held out for a considerable time in the royal fortress of 
Artagers until plague (IV.lv) or the surrender of the garrison (MX, III.xxxv = MK, 
p. 293; AM, XXVII.xii.12) yielded it to the Persians. Like her husband, Aršak II, 
PCatanjem was deported to Persia, where she was brutally put to death at the order of 
Sahpuhr II. 

The figure of P*atanjem remains enigmatic in Armenian literature. The problem of 
the order of her marriages is based on the disagreement of BP, IV.xv and MX, III. xxiv 
(= MK, pp. 279-280). Both agree that she married Ar$ak II after the murder of Gnel, 
but they contradict each other over the question of her being ArSak’s first or second 
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wife, and the account of BP is undoubtedly contaminated by romantic oral traditions 
(see IV.xv nn. 1, 3, 33, 40, 42). This contamination probably also contributed to the 
incoherent portrayal of the queen in Armenian historiography. BP presents her in the 
same chapter (IV.xv) as the disconsolate mourner of her murdered first husband and as 
the sacrilegious murderess of Aršak II's imperial bride (cf. MX, III.xxiv = MK, p. 280). 
BP further attributes Pap’s demonic possession to his mother (V.xxii; cf. IV. xliv and nn. 
3, 7); yet stresses her position as queen (zikin) of Armenia in both her defense of the 
royal fortress of Artagers and the account of her odious death in Persia (IV.Ix). This 
incoherence may also be due in part to the queen's dubious orthodoxy. 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 24; NPS, no. 1018, p. 185, Xorünzem; Back, SSI, p. 222; . 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 11, 17, 18; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, 
' p. 16; HAnjB, p. 190; JIN, p. 426, Pharandzem; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 226/3; 
Garsoian, “Politique,” p. 312 n. 51. 
IV.xv [xviii], xx, xliv, lv; V.iii, xxii 
pp. 140, [142], 144-145 [148], 152, 164-[165], 173-176, 188-202 
See also “Andovk”, “ArSak II"; *Gnel ArSakuni”; *Mrfiwnik"; *Olompi"; “Pap”; 
“Sapuh”; “Siwni, house": Tirit”; “Vatinak I Siwni"; Appendix IL, “Artagers”; and 
Appendix III, tikin. 


P*atawazean, see "P*arnawazean." 


P‘atén/P‘ainerseh « Arm. p‘ark% Ir. ywarrah, "glory, light" 

Patriarch of Greater Armenia following the murders of Yusik and Daniél 
(348-3527), duly consecrated at Caesarea. Most scholars, following MX, IILxvi (= MK, 
p. 270), give his name in the form P*atnerseh, which is not found in BP. According to 
MX, he ascended the patriarchal throne in the tenth year of King Tiran and kept it for 
four years, an indication followed by most scholars. Other Armenian sources oscillate 
between three and five years, while BP merely attributes *a short time" to his pontificate 
(IIL.xvi). He does not seem to have been particularly distinguished, for BP refers to him 
disdainfully as omn, “a certain" priest, and he seems to have been the first non-Gregorid 
primate of Armenia. Attempts have, however, been made to provide him with a pedi- 
gree. Adontz linked him with the family of Albianos of Manazkert, while Acaryan 
suggested that he was in fact a Gregorid, on the basis of the last sentence in III.xv (see 
IILxv n. 4). This seems unlikely in view of BP’s condescending tone toward him, as 
opposed to his veneration of the Gregorid house. Nevertheless, the burial of P*atén in 
the agarak of the holy site of A&ti8at—which seems to have been a Gregorid family plot 
because not only the unworthy sons of the patriarch Yusik (III. xix), but also St. Sahak 
I were to be buried there (Koriwn, xxiv, p. 88 = trans. p. 48; MX, IILIxvii = MK, p. 348; 
EP, Lxix, pp. 37-38 = CHAMA, II, p. 278)—suggests that he may possibly have been 
a collateral or minor member of the Gregorid family. It may also be a prerogative to 
which he was entitled as guardian of the shrine of Aštišat. Like all the early Armenian 
primates except Aristakés, P‘aién appears to have been married, but only BP mentions 
his regrettable son, Bishop Yohan (VI.xiii-x), if these chapters are not an extraneous 
addition to BP (see Intro., pp. 35-36). 

See Schmitt, IN, p. 330, cf. p. 331, P'arnerseh; HAnjB, V, pp. 190-191; JIN, 

pp. 93-94, P‘arnerseh; AG, pp. 88-90 no. 213; Akinean, Nkaragir, pp. 529-532 
n. 16, for the unlikely theory that the form P*arnerseh was a misreading of BP's 
P'aren eréc‘, Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” pp. 186-187; Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, 
cols. 155-162; Garitte, Narratio, pp. 59-61, 402, 417; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 274-275; Garsoian, “Sahak of Manazkert.” 

III.xvi, xvii; VI.viii, x 

pp. 91-92, 236-237 
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See also “Atbianos”, “Grigor/Gregorids”; “Tiran”; “Yohan”, and Appendix Il, 
“Agarak”; “Aštišat”; “Caesarea.” 


Pargew Amatuni « Arm. pargew, “gift” 

Presumably the nahapet of the Amatuni house following Karen (Il.xiv), he is not 
otherwise attested. Because he is said to have accompanied St. Nersés to his consecra- 
tion at Caesarea ca. 353, he should probably not be identified with his namesake who 
unsuccessfully attacked the Persians in defense of King Xosrov III/IV MX, III. (= MK, 
p. 315) at the very end of the century, after the partition of Armenia ca. 387, as is done 
by Justi. i 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 230 no. 2, cf. no. 3; JIN, p. 242 no. 1. 

IV.iv 

p. 11! | 

See also “Amatuni, house"; “Karén”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Painawazean/P‘aïawazean 
Name of the Iberian dynasty claiming descent from an eponymous P‘atnawaz, rather 
than of an individual. The Primary History (Sebéos, p. 51 = MK, p. 362) and MX, 
Lxxii (= MK, p. 111), list him among the Armenian kings, but their genealogies do not 
coincide. Despite BP's claim that Musei Mamikonean killed the king of Iberia and 
overran the entire country, ca. 370, AM speaks of the division of Iberia between Rome 
and Persia (XXVII.xii.6) and subsequently of the reunion of the country ca. 377/8 
under the Persian candidate Aspacures (XXX.ii.2). 
See Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 80, 81, n. 103, 103 n. 159, 294-296, 445-452; Markwart, 
Eransahr, p. 115. | 
V.xv 
p. 201 
` See also *Musel"; and Appendix II, *Virk*." 


P<ainerseh, see “PCatén.” 


Parsk‘ « Phl. Pars; OP Parsa-, Fars/Persia/ Persians 
Term most commonly used in the Armenian sources for both the Persian country and 
its inhabitants, though BP occasionally used Arik‘ for the latter. 
See AG, p. 67 no. 145; Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 31. 
IIL. vii-ix, xiv, xx-xxi; IVi, xvi-xviii, xx—xliii, xlv-lix; V.i-ii, iv-viii, xxxii-xxxvi, 
.  xxxviii-xliii; VI.i 
pp. 75-77, 80, 86, 94-100, 107, 146-179, 186-191, 193-199, 213—225, 233-234 
See also “Arik°”, “Sasanians.” 


P*awstos; Gk. Datbotoc; Lat. Faustus, “of good omen” 

Bishop of Byzantine origin referred to on several occasions in BP, but unknown to 
MX and to other Armenian sources, except for the Vita of St. Nersés, iii, p. 23 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 24), derived from BP, which mentions him once under the name 
*P*estos," but on no other occasion. 

As indicated by Ataryan, who gives four entries under this name (all related either 
to the P‘awstos or P‘awstoses mentioned in BP, or to the presumed author of BP) 
scholars since C‘amé‘ean have repeatedly attempted to identify the bishop mentioned 
in the text with its compiler and with the “Bishop Faustus” referred to in Letters 
cxx-cxxii of St. Basil of Caesarea. But the anonymous compiler of BP should no longer 
be associated with any P‘awstos (see Intro., pp. 11-15), nor should a Greater Armenian 
bishop, such as the P‘awstos in BP's text, be identified with the candidate from Armenia 
Minor to whom St. Basil refused consecration in 372-374, as I have recently shown. 
Consequently, the attributions attempted hitherto remain unacceptable. Moreover, the 
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time span attributed in BP to P‘awstos, who is elderly (ceruni episkopos) at St. Nerses's 
consecration as deacon ca. 353 (IV.iii), still alive at the patriarch’s burial ca. 373 
(V.xxiv), and even at the end of the century after the partition of Armenia ca. 387 
(VLv), is unnaturally long, yet the text clearly treats this personage as a single indi- 
vidual. In view of these difficulties, the silence of all other early Armenian sources 
concerning such an individual, and the non-Armenian origin of the name P‘awstos/ 
Faustus, which occurs in Armenian historiography only in the context of BP or in 
references to its putative author, no identification of this personage or personages seems 
plausible at present. 

See HAnjB, V, pp. 196-198; C‘amé‘ean, Patmut*iwn Hayoc*, I, 447—448; Perikha- 

nian, *Buzand"; Garsoian, *Nersés le Grand,” pp. 150, 154-158. 

IV, V.xxiv; VI.v-vi 

pp. 110, 205, 235 

See also next entry. 


P*awstos Biwzand (?) 
Presumed reference to the author of BP added in the Colophon following Book III. 
See Introduction, pp. 9, 11-16 and the preceding entry. | 
III. Colophon 
p. 100 


Persians, see “Parsk‘.” 


P‘isak Siwni Mir *pésag, “multicolored / adorned”; OP *Pisak, attested? through Gk. 
Ticóyac, “leper” 

Presumably nahapet of the Siwni house and treacherous senekapet of King Tiran. 
In view of the sinister overtones of P‘isak’s name in the context, the absence of this 
name in the normal onomasticon of the Siwni house, the abrupt disappearance of 
P‘isak from BP’s account, and the parallel tale related by MX, ILlxii (= MK, pp. 204- 
205) with another protagonist Databé Bznuni, the name P‘isak may be merely symbolic 
and part of the epic element of the chapter in which it appears (see IILxx n. 5). As 
observed by Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, the association of P‘isak with Siwnik* may also be due 
to the generally “treacherous” character of the princes of Siwnik‘—the archtraitors 
Vasak and Varazvalan—in the history of fifth-century Armenia (see LP‘ and Elise). 

See HAnjB, V, p. 206; JIN, p. 100, Phisak; Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Irdati vepo," 

. IL. pp. 66-68, 72-75. P‘isak is not included in Toumanoff's stemma of the Siwni 

house, Manuel, pp. 226-227. 

IILxx 

p. 94-96 

See also “Databé Bznuni"; *Siwni, house"; “Tiran”; and Appendix III, nahapet; 

senekapet. 


P*oxk* 
Northern invaders of Greater Armenia associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘, and probably 
to be identified with the P‘asyk‘ or P*usyk* of the AXy. (long, 27/37). 
. TIL vii 
p. 73 
Maps, I/1-2 
See also “Mazk‘ut‘k‘.” 


Rastom/ Atostom < Phl. *Rostam 
Deacon who shared St. Nersés's exile. He may perhaps be identified with Arostom, 
the hermit brother of Bishop P‘awstos (named in the title though not in the body of the 
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chapter, VI.vi), since P*awstos is identified as a member of St. Nerses's household 
` (VEv). But this identification is not suggested by the context, which stresses Atostom's 

eremitical life, and the identity of P‘awstos is highly controversial. Neither Rastom nor 
Afostom is attested elsewhere. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 325, Rostom no. 1; JIN, p. 27 no. 1 and 259, who distinguishes the 

two personages. 

IV.vi; VEvi (?) 

pp. 124, [235] 

See also “Nersés I”; ^P*awstos." 


Romans/ Hofomk‘ 

Term used very rarely by BP for the Byzantine world in contrast to the standard term 
“Greeks” ( Yoynk*), although “Romans” was the correct form in contemporary classical 
usage. Cf. Pahl. klwmy/Hrôm. | 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 23; cf. p. 27; AG, p. 362 no. 244. 

TEE x; Vi, v; VI.vi 

pp. 79, 186, 195, 235 

See also “Greeks.” 


Rstakés, see “Aristakés.” 


Rétuni, house 
Naxarar family ruling the homonymous district on the southern shore of Lake Van. 
It was traditionally considered to have been descended from the Armenian eponymous 
hero Hayk by way of the house of Siwni, of which the RStuni were presumably a branch 
(MX, IL viü = MK, p. 143) but Toumanoff attributes to them a royal Urartian ancestry. 
Their ancestral domain, R&tunik* and probably Tosp, lay south and east of Lake Van, 
but they also acquired the lands of the exterminated Bznuni family on the northwestern 
side of the lake. The Rštuni themselves were decimated at the end of King Tiran's reign 
(IILxviii; MX, IILxv = MK, pp. 267-269) if not earlier (III,viii[?]). This extermination 
cannot have been total, however, not only because of the account of the saving of Taëat 
Rituni from the massacre of his house and his marriage into the Mamikonean house 
(IILxviii cf. MX IHLvii = MK, p. 260), but because of the presence of Mehandak/ 
Mehen Rstuni in the retinue of St. Nersés in the reign of Aršak II. The link between 
the RStuni and the Mamikoneans seems to have been maintained through the marriage 
of Garegin II R&tuni and Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean (IV.lix), though it broke down in 
the Persian war (V.xxxvii). The R&tuni are included in all the Lists of nayarars, and the 
Zornamak, “Military List," attributed 1,000 retainers to them. The family continued to 
flourish until the seventh century, when Prince Theodore Rituni negotiated the first 
accord between the Armenians and the Arabs. Soon thereafter, however, they lost the 
Bznuni lands to the Mamikoneans and their own domain to the Arcruni. They became 
extinct in the period of Arab domination. 
See Oskean, Gnunik* ew Ritunik*, Adontz, Armenia, pp. 189, 191, 195, 201, 205, 
207, 228, 230, 442 nn. 19-20, 444 n. 24, 446 n. 34, 67*, 69*-70*, 73*-77*, 79*, 81*, 
96*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 132, 204, n. 230, 213 and n. 234, 224, 227—228, 240, 
244-248, 250, 252. 
IILvii-viii, x, xvi, xviii; IV.iv, xi; V.xxxvii 
pp. 74, 76, 78, 91, 93, 111, 133, 220 
See also “Bznuni, house”; “Garegin”; "Mamikonean, house”; “Manatihr”; “Mehan- 
dak/Mehen"; “Siwni, house”; “Taëat”, “Tiran”, Appendix II, “R&tunik‘”; “Tosp”; 
and Appendix HI, nayarar. 
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Sahak I, patriarch « Syr. ISahaq; Hebr. Yishaq; Isaac 

This patriarch should not be confused with St. Sahak I the Great (3877-439), the last 
patriarch of the Gregorid house, whose pontificate lay beyond the chronological limits 
of BP’s account. 

According to BP (IILxvii), Sahak was a descendant of Aibianos of Manazkert and 
the successor of P‘atén of A&tisat as patriarch of Greater Armenia. He was duly con- 
secrated at Caesarea of Cappadocia, as required by early Armenian custom, but his 
pontificate was no more effective than that of his predecessor. There is no record of 
either its end or of Sahak’s death in BP, nor is there any explicit mention of the name 
of the immediate predecessor of the next patriarch, St. Nersés, but only the suggestion 
that with the accession of the Gregorid Nersés, “the spiritual leadership [would] also be 
renewed” (IV.iii). BP is, however, the only Armenian source to give this patriarchal 
sequence, namely P‘atén, Sahak of Manazkert, Nersés I. All the others give the alter- 
nate sequence found in MX, IILxxxix (= MK, p. 300), who attributes to Sahak of 
Manazkert a pontificate of four years following the death of St. Nersés (ca. 373-377)— 
where BP places the patriarchate of Yusik II (V.xxix)—and has Nerses follow directly 
after P‘atén. Morever, because Sahak's accession came after the murder of St. Nersés 
and the presumed consequent ecclesiastical break between Armenia and Caesarea, MX 
notes that Sahak was enthroned “without [the permission] of the great archbishop of 
Caesarea” (IIL.xxxix = MK, p. 300). 

Many scholars have followed MX and the Armenian tradition and placed the pon- 
tificate of Sahak of Manazkert after rather than before that of St. Nersés, thus achieving 
the sequence Pfaïën, Nersés, Sahak. Nevertheless, BP's account of Sahak’s journey to 
Caesarea accompanied by the mardpet and a train of Armenian magnates, his return ` 
to Armenia “with honor,” and St. Nersés’s later journey to the same city for his own 
consecration (IV.iv) seems too circumstantial to be arbitrarily rejected, especially be- 
cause BP is our closest and most extensive source for the history of the Armenian 
patriarchate in the fourth century. Consequently, a lectio difficilior on the basis of BP, 
suggesting the simultaneous tenure of Sahak and Nersés, should perhaps be attempted, 
especially in view of the fact that Greek sources record both the presence of an Isokakis 
representing Greater Armenia at the Antiochene Council of 363 (Soc. Schol. EH, 
IIL.xxv) and the simultaneous existence of two “orthodox” bishops, named Iosakes and 
Narses, in the East in this period (Basil, St. Ep. xcii). 

See HAnjB, IV, pp. 103-104; JIN, p. 272 no. 3, who confuses him with the prede- 
cessor of Zawén; Órmanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 223-238, xvii; Garitte, Narratio, 
pp. 87-88; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle liste,” cols. 186, 188, 196-197; Akinian, “Reihen- 
folge," pp. 85-86; Garsoian, “Nersés le Grand,” pp. 148-149; idem, “Sahak of 
Manazkert”; cf. Gignoux, NPS, no. 866, p. 163, Sahag; Schmitt, IN, p. 330. 

IILxvii 

p. 92 

See also “Albianos”; “Nersés I”; “PCatén”; “Yusik II”; Appendix II, “Caesarea”, and 
the next entry. 


Sahak II ? patriarch « Syr. ISahaq; Hebr. Yishaq; Isaac 

Patriarch of Armenia from the southern district of Koréék‘/Koréayk‘ and conse- 
quently known as Sahak Korteay. He was the successor of Zawén for a period of two 
years, according to BP (VLiii), which grants him only the title of “senior bishop.” This 
succession is accepted at a much later date by Michael the Syrian (Miyaël Asori, YK‘, 
p. 34 no. 18), but not by MX IILxl-xli (= MK, pp. 302-303) and the other Armenian 
sources, who places Zawén’s kinsman, Aspurak (VLiv, xv), as his immediate successor 
and the predecessor of St. Sahak the Great. But the fourteenth-century List of Katho- 
likoi (Paris. Arm. 121) gives the joint five-year patriarchate of Aspurak and Sahak 
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following after that of their brother Zawén. As observed by Garitte, the complicated 
succession of St. Nersés I, with its multiplicity of Sahaks or Sahaks, still requires 
elucidation. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 104 no. 5; JIN, p. 272 no. 3, who confuses him with Sahak of 
Manazkert; Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 223-238, xvii, who does the same; 
Sanspeur, "Nouvelle Liste," cols. 186-188, 198; Garitte, Narratio, p. 87; cf. 
Gignoux, NPS, no. 866, p. 163 Sahag; Schmitt, IN, p. 330. 

Vlil, iv 

pp. 234-235 | 

See also "Aspurak"; “Zawén” Appendix II, “Korček”, Appendix III, senior bishop 
and the preceding entry. 


Sahak (?) Bagratuni 

Aspet and royal coronant of Armenia, father-in-law of King Valarsak. BP does not 
mention his given name but only his titles, while MX, III. xli, xliii (= MK, pp. 303, 306) 
calls him Sahak and claims that after the enthronement of King Xosrov III/IV in the 
Persian portion of Armenia, Sahak went over to him and was made commander in chief 
of his army, MX, III. xliv, li, lvi (© MK, pp. 306-307, 309, 314). 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 350 no. 8; JIN, p. 417; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 96/4. 

V.xliv ? 

p. [228] 

. See also “Bagratuni, anonymous princess"; *Valarsak Arsakuni”; and Appendix III, 
aspet, t'agakap. 


Sahap, see “Kiwrakos.” 


Sahaïuni, house 
Nayarar house known to Armenian sources, though curiously not to MX. Their 
domain lay in Ayrarat on the border of Sirak, and Toumanoff gives Mren as their seat, 
but only a village called Saharunik‘ is attested in an eleventh-century inscription. The 
Sahatuni are recorded in all the Lists of nayarars, and the Zornamak, “Military List,” 
attributes 1,000 retainers to them. They were powerful enough to serve as dayeaks for 
minor Ar$akuni and to be granted the sparapetut‘iwn for a brief time at the end of the 
ArSakuni period, though they did not keep it (V.xxxv, xxxvii). The family reached the 
height of its prestige under David, prince and curopalates of Armenia in the sixth 
century, but are not attested thereafter. See Intro., p. 13, for the hypothetical link 
between this house and the presumed author of BP, which is still accepted by Touma- 
noff, 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 189, 192, 194, 202, 206-207, 209, 222, 241, 442 nn. 19-20, 
444 n. 24, 446 n. 34, 456 nn. 17-18, 67*, 69*, 71*, 80*, 175*; Toumanoff, Studies, 
pp. 214 and n. 243, 227, 228, 240, 245, 249, 252. 
UI su, xiv; IV.xi; V.xxxv, xxxvii 
pp. 82, 87, 133, 215, 217 
See also “Bat”, “Musk”; *Tiroc^"; Appendix II, "Ayrarat"; and Appendix III, da- 
yeak; nayarar; sparapet. 


Sahén Anjewac‘i « MP sah + adj. suff. -en 
Attested as Sahén on seals. 
. Nahapet of the house of Anjewac‘ik‘, who accompanied Yusik I to his consecration 
at Caesarea. He is not otherwise attested. 
See Gignoux, NPS no. 867, p. 163; Schmitt, IN, p. 330; HAnjB, IV, p. 118 no. 2; 
JIN, p. 274 no. 3; AG, p. 59 no. 128. 
IIL. xii 
p. 82 
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See also Appendix II, “Anjewac‘ik‘”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Salamut of Anjit 

Prince of Anjit who abandoned ArSak II after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 and 
withdrew to Byzantine territory. According to MX, IILxv (- MK, p. 269) he, or per- 
haps a homonym; was appointed by King Tiran to the office of Zawray Rstuni after the 
capture of Alttamar and the massacre of the R&tuni house (cf. IIL viii). 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 377; JIN, p. 280. 

IV. 

p. 167 

See also “Ar$ak II”; and Appendix II, “Anjit.” 


Salitay, St. « Syr. Sallita, “ruler” 

Syrian anchorite and disciple of St. Daniel (III. xiv) who designated him as mission- 
ary to Korduk‘ and witness with St. Epip‘an of St. Nersés’s miraculous assumption. He 
is also known to MX, IIL.xx (= MK, p. 275), who identifies him, however, as a disciple 
of St. Nersës rather than of Daniel and as one of the overseers of the patriarch's 
hermitages. The reference in the Vita of St. Nerses, xiv, pp. 113-114 (= CHAMA, II, 
p. 42) follows the general lines of BP. A different and lengthier Vita of Salitay, lacking 
the episode of the wounded lion (V.xxvi), is also found in the Syrian Acts, where he is 
sometimes identified as a disciple of Mar Awgén (AMS I, pp. 424-465; “Chron. Seert,” 
xli). Akinean identified him with the fourth-century saint attested in Be0-Qardü (see 
V.xxvi n. 3) 

See HAnjB, IV, p.135; AG, p. 296 no. 30; D'iakonov, “Mar Evgen”, Labourt, 
Christianisme, p. 306; Akinean and Tér Potosean, “Lazar P‘arpec‘i,” p. 142; Fiey, 
"Awgen"; idem; IR I, p. 292; II, pp. 559-561; idem, Nisibe, pp. 2 n. 48, 24, 
201-202. 

UI. av: V.xxv-xxvi 

pp. 90, 205-206 

See also “Daniel”, “Epip‘an”; Appendix II, “Korduk°”, and Appendix III, 
anapatawork-. 


Sam Siwni « Phi. Sam; cf. Av. sama-, “black” 

Sepuh of the Siwni house and younger brother of Babik. 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 823, p. 156; HAnjB, IV, p. 379 no. 2; JIN, pp. 281 no. 7, 426 
no. 3, who confuses him with Sam Gnt‘uni (cf. HAnjB, Joc. cit. no. 3); Toumanoff, 
Manuel, 226/3. 

Val ` 

p. 224 

See also “Babik”; “Siwni, house”; and Appendix DL sepuh. 


Samuél Mamikonean « Hebr. Samuél 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, son of the apostate Vahan and the Sasanian 
princess Ormizduyt, according to BP (IV.lix), but cf. MX, III.xlviii (= MK, p. 312 and 
n. 9), who gives him different parents and claims that he fled to the Byzantine emperor 
Arcadius. According to BP, Samuel killed his parents because of their support of Zo- 
roastrianism in Armenia, and he participated in Manuel Mamikonean's victory over his 
kinsman MeruZan Arcruni. TA, pp. 65, 68 (= Thom. Arts., pp. 130, 133) gives a version 
of Samuél’s parricide that follows BP, but inserts MX's name Tatatuyi instead. of 
Ormizduyt for Samuél’s mother. 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 381 no. 2; JIN, p. 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/5c; Raffi, 

Samuel. 
IV.lix; V.xliii 
pp. 180, 227-228 
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See also *Mamikonean, house”; “Manuél”; “Ormizduyt”; “Vahan”; and Appendix 
III, sepuh. 


Sanatruk; Gk. Zavatpókng; name attested in a Parthian context 
King of Armenia, whose chronological position and family background remain 
highly controversial. Both BP and MX, II.xxxiv (= MK, pp. 174-175), make him the 
. killer of the apostle Thaddeus, and BP (IV.xxiv) stresses that Sanatruk was a member 
of the ArSakuni house buried in the royal necropolis of Ani in Daranalik*. It is the only 
source that does not identify Sanatruk as the nephew (in the maternal line) of King 
Abgar of Edessa, as is the generally accepted Armenian tradition; see, e.g., MX, 
ILxxxi, xxxvi (- MK, pp. 171, 177-178). BP's identification of Sanatruk as the founder 
of the city of Mcurn (IV.xiv) is supported by both the Primary History (Sebéos, p. 47, 
with n. 9 for the mistaken reading *Mcbin" in the text - MK, p. 357 and nn. 3, 5), and 
MX, ILxxxvi (= MK, p. 177). 
See JIN, p. 382 nos. 3-6; AG, p. 72 no. 164; van Esbroeck, "Le Roi Sanatrouk," 
pp. 241—283; Toumanoff, “Third-Century Arsacids," p. 143 n. 53, idem, Studies, 
p. 284; Chaumont, L'Arménie, pp. 128-130, 141—142; Asdourian, Armenien und 
Rom, pp. 100-103; Debevoise, Parthia, pp. 217-218. 
IILi; IV.xiv, xxiv 
. pp. 67, 140, 157 
See also "Arfakuni"; “T‘adéos; and Appendix II, “Ani”; *Mcurn," and the next entry. 


Sanésan 

King of the Mazk‘ut‘k‘, identified by BP as an Arsakuni kinsman of the Armenian 
kings and killer of St. Grigoris. He is otherwise unattested, though MX, IILiii @ MK, 
p. 256), makes an otherwise unknown Arsacid named Sanatruk the killer of Grigoris. 
The name snysrk(n)/ Sanésarakan, “son of Sanésar” is attested in a II-III century A.D. 
Parthian fragment from Dura, and Benveniste has suggested the possibility of identi- 
fying it with the form "Sanatruk" found in MX. Recently, Lozinski has accepted BP's 
identification of him as a Parthian Arsacid. 

See JIN, p. 282, Sanatruk no. 8; Henning, "Fragments," p. 414 for the Parthian 
fragment; Benveniste, Titres et noms propres, p. 106; Lozinski, “Parthian Dy- 
nasty," pp. 126-128. 

IILvi-vii 

pp. 72-75 

See also “ArSakuni”; “Grigoris”; "Mazk'ut*k*"; and the preceding entry. 


Sapstan, see Appendix III, Sapstan 


Sapuh « MP Sahpuhr| Sabuhr, “king’s son”; Gk. Lanop; Lat. Sapor 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 1, 11, 18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28; Phl. 23, 25, 26, 31, 33, 34; 
RGDS, nos. 1, 39, 42, 46, 47, 49, 51, 54, 60, 65, pp. 46-47, 58-65, 68-71; KKZ, 1, 3, 6, 
12, 17; Paikuli, etc. 

Sahpuhr II, king of kings of Persia (309-379), under whom the Sasanian dynasty 
reached its full extent and who is the major Persian protagonist of BP, as his long reign 
covered almost the entire chronological span of the work (cf. III.xx n. 9, xxi n. 16; and 
V.viii n. 3). Sahpuhr's war with the Romans began ca. 336 and was waged primarily in 
Armenia and Mesopotamia to the end of his reign. The first campaigns were incon- 
clusive. Three attempts to take the Mesopotamian city of Nisibis failed, and the attack 
of the Chionites in the east ca. 359 temporarily distracted Sahpuhr’s attention from his 
western front. The disastrous campaign of the emperor Julian, however, and the con- 
sequent peace of 363 abandoned most of Greater Armenia, which was deurbanized, 
devastated and depopulated (IV.Iv-lix), part of the southern Satrapies, and the city of 
Nisibis to the Sasanians (IV.xxi and n. 5; AM, XXV.vii). It resulted in the deportation 
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of Argak II and his queen to Persia, and the temporary rule of Armenia by the Persian 
governors, Karen and Zik, supported by MeruZan Arcruni and Vahan Mamikonean, 
although a partial reconquest was attempted by the emperor Valens (cf. V.i-ii, iv-v), and 
BP suggests (V.xxxviii) that the Persian war began anew at the end of Sahpuhr Ils reign 
or in that of his successor. Sahpuhr II probably began the fortification of the Caucasian 
passes against invaders from the north, and he strengthened the centralizing power of 
the crown against the Iranian magnates. His consolidation of Zoroastrianism as the 
state religion of Iran, coinciding with the Christianization of the Roman Empire, re- 
sulted in the first great Christian persecution in Iran, recorded in the Acts of the Persian 
martyrs and reflected in BP (IV.xvi-xvii). 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 33-34; idem, NPS, no. 858, pp. 161-162; Schmitt, IN, 
p. 320; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-9, 11-12, 14, 17-19, 49-53; Hon- 
igmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 11, 15-18; Humbach and Skjervo, Paikuli, 3.1, 
pp. 33, 41, 57, 59, 60; JIN, p. 285, Sapór no. 7; PW, IA, pp. 2334-2354; Jones et 
al., Prosopography I, p. 803, Sapor II; AG, pp. 60-61 no. 134; Frye, “Sasanians,” 
pp. 132-141; idem, Heritage, pp. 214-217, 283; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 195-197, 
234-253, etc.; Labourt, Christianisme, pp. 43-82; Peeters, “Persécution.” 
IV.xvi-xviii, xx-xxvii, xxix-xxxviii, xlv, l-lvi, lviii-lix; V.ii, iv-vii, xxxv, xxxvii 
pp. 146-157, 159-163, 165, 167-173, 176-180, 187-190, 194—196, 198, 216-217, 220 
See also “Aršak II”; “Karén”; *K*usan"; “Mari”; *MeruZan"; “Nerseh”; “Ormizduyt”; 
“Patanjem”, *Sasanians"; “Vahan”; “Zik [2]”; “Zruanduyt”; and Appendix II, 
“Mcbin”; “TSawrés”; *Tispon." 


Sapuh-varaz, see “Varaz-Sapuh.” 


Sargis, St. < Gk. Zépyvoc; Lat. Sergius 

Roman officer on the eastern border, traditionally martyred together with his com- 
panion, Bacchus, under Diocletian, ca. 303. He was buried at Resapha in northern 
Syria, which became a great center of pilgrimage and was renamed Sergiopolis by 
Justinian in his honor; cf. IV.x n. 7. Sergios is always represented in military dress, so 
that BP follows the standard warlike tradition. His popularity in Armenia was noted 
by Abelyan and Orbeli while Nau observed that his worship was especially fervent 
among Christian Arabs. 

See Peeters, “SS Serge et Théodore”; idem, “S. Serge”; idem, Tréfond, pp. 68-70; 
Löffler, "Sergius, "; AASS Oct. III, 833-883; Delehaye, Légendes; Kóllwitz, Aus- 
grabungen, pp.45-70; Sauvaget, Sergiopolis, p.124; Fiey, Assyrie, II, 
pp. 458-460; Abelyan, Volksglaube, ix; Orbeli, “Bytovye rel’efy,” p. 202; Nau, 
Arabes, p. 12; M. MacKenzie, Resafa; Ulbert, Resafa. 

IV.x 

pp. 131-132 

See also “T‘€odoros”, “T‘ekt”; “Valés.” 


Sasan « Phl. Säsän 

Name attested in SKZ, Parth. 20, 22, 23, 25, 28; Phi. 25, 28, 29, 31, 34, 35; RGDS 

nos. 46, 54, 57, 60, 61, 66, pp. 60-61, 64-65, 68-69, 72-73; Paikuli. 

Eponymous ancestor of the Sasanian dynasty. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 33, 63, 64; idem, NPS no. 827, p. 156; idem, “Noms 
propres," pp. 73-74; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11-12, 17-19; Ho- 
nigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 16-18; Humbach and Skjzrvo, Paikuli, 3.1, 
pp. 32, 33, 41; JIN, p. 291 no. 1, and next entry. 

IILxx 

p. 95 
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Sasanians « Phl. Sasan 
Iranian dynasty descended from an eponymous Säsän. The Sasanians were origi- 
nally dynasts of the province of Pars, who overthrew the reigning Parthian Aríakuni 
dynasty ca. 224. Their rule maintained itself over the Iranian empire until the Arab 
invasion of the mid-seventh century. The Sasanians’ overthrow of the senior Arsakuni 
line in Iran and their killing of its last king, Artawan V, caused the Armenian kings, who 
belonged to a cadet ArSakuni line, to regard the Sasanians as usurpers against whom 
they were obliged to pursue the blood feud owed to a murdered kinsman (see IV.liv and 
n. 12). A constant state of tension consequently existed between Armenia and Iran 
during the fourth century although the Armenian cavalry served in the Persian army 
during the K*usan wars. Because the long reign of Sahpuhr II (309—379) covered almost 
the entire span of BP's narrative, he is the only Sasanian ruler mentioned by name in 
the text, except for the anachronistic intrusions of his grandfather, Nerseh (293—303); 
see IH.xx n.9. ` 
See Frye, “Sasanians”; idem, Heritage, pp. 198-223; Christensen, L'Iran, Garsoian, 
“Prolegomena,” cols. 178-179, 188-189, for the obligation of the blood feud; 
Lukonin, Iran, idem, Kul'tura. 
IILxx; V.vii, xxxvii 
pp. 95, 198, 217 . 
See also “ArSakuni”, “Artawan V”; “Nerseh”; “Ormizduyt”; “Sapuh”; “Xosrov I/II”; 
“Zruanduyt”; and the preceeding entry. 


Sawasp Arcruni « Mir. *Sawasp, “black horse” 

Sepuh and perhaps nahapet of the Arcruni house, although his position is not spec- 
ified. He was the son of Vač€ Arcruni and was saved from the general massacre of his 
family instigated by an anonymous mardpet (IIL.xvüi). Sawasp avenged his clan by 
murdering the mardpet (IV.xiv), presumably married into the Mamikonean family that 
had rescued him, and may have been the father of the traitor MeruZan, according to 
Toumanoff and Malyasyanc‘ (p. 324 n. 93), though this is not stated in the sources. 
Sawasp's rescue and his vengeance are known to his house historian T‘A, pp. 60-62 
(7 Thom. Arts., pp. 124-126), who follows the version of BP, but he is not mentioned 
by MX, since the Sawasp Arcruni to whom he refers (III.]|y = MK, p. 325) must be 
another personage on chronological grounds. 

See Schmitt, IN, p. 329; Gignoux, *Noms propres," pp. 85-86; HAnjB, IV, p. 154 
no. 2; JIN, p. 300, Syawaspa no. 4, and p. 416, where the stemma is insufficiently 
accurate; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 87/2; AG, p. 61 no. 135. 

~ TEL xviii; IV.xiv 
pp. 93, 140 
© See also “Arcruni, house”; “Mamikonean, house”; “MeruZan”,; *Vai*& Arcruni”, and 
Appendix III, mardpet; nahapet; sepuh. 
Sergios, see “Sargis.” 
 Siébk: 
E Northern tribesmen associated with Mazk‘ut‘k‘. They are listed in the Ay. (long, 
27/37) as Sitpk* or Sipk‘, and Eremyan places them north of the Alazan River. 
See Eremyan Asyarh., p. 73 and Map B/6 (Sitpk‘). 
IE. vii 


p. 73 
See also “Mazk‘ut‘k‘.” 


Siwni, house l 
Great nayarar house ruling over the homonymous district. The princes of Siwnik‘ 
tended to guard their autonomy and act as semi-independent dynasts vis-a-vis the 
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Armenian Aršakuni kings, a stance usually interpreted as treason by the Armenian 
sources (see LP‘ and Elise on Varazvalan and Vasak, the traitor par excellence of the 
fifth century). This ambiguous relationship probably also colored the portrayal of An- 
dovk (IIL xi, xxi; IV.xx) and of Queen P‘aranjem (IV.xv, xliv; V.xxii). Sahakyan, how- 
ever, argues that the Siwni were allies of the Armenian king against Persia in the fourth 
century, a hypothesis that finds some support in BP, IL xxi; IV.xx, li, lviii. 

The importance and power of the Siwni is reflected in the late and semi-fictitious 
Gahnamak, “Rank List," which ranks them in first place and in the Zórnamak, “Mil- 
itary List," which not only includes a cadet Siwni line but attributes to Siwnik‘ the 
exorbitant and obviously fantastic figure of 19,400 retainers, far outstripping that of 
any other princely house included in the List. The Siwni briefly held the office of bdeasy 
of Aljnik‘ after the rebellion of Bakur (IILix), and they subsequently served as Persian 
marzpans and presiding princes of Armenia before assuming the royal title in 963. 
Despite the division of the principality in two during the ninth century, branches of the 
family survived until the later Middle Ages. Siwnik* was traditionally evangelized in the 
period of St. Gregory the Illuminator (Vg, clxxi = Va, clix), or by St. Mesrop according 
to Koriwn, xiv, p. 60 (= trans. p. 36), and its bishops are included in the Armenian 
conciliar lists GLP‘, xxiii, p. 44; Elie, ii, p. 28 = Elishe, pp. 81, 257; GT‘, pp. 73, 146, 
149, 151). 

See JIN, pp. 426-427; Toumanoff, Manuel, pp. 226-227, idem, Studies, p. 110 

n. 173, 214, 223-224, 227-228, 231, 236-238, 244, 252; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 191-192, 194-197, 200-201, 205-207, 223-224, 226, 228-230, 435 nn.13b-14, 
452 n. 91, 70*, 73*—77*, 82*, 94*, 96*; Garitte, Documents, pp. 101-102, 235; 
Sahakyan, “Syunik‘,” 

IlLix, xi, xvi, xx, xxi; IV.iv, xv, xliv, lviii; V.xlii 

pp. 77, 81, 91, 94, 98, 111, 140, 164, 178, 224 

See also, “Andovk”; “Babik”; *P*aranjem"; *Pisak"(?); “Sam”; *Valinak I-II”; Ap- 

pendix II, “Siwnik‘”; and Appendix III, bdeaXy; marzpan; nayarar. 


Spandarat Kamsarakan « NW Mir. Spandarät, Phi. Spandiyad « Av. Spantodata-, 
“created through holiness” 

Sepuh of the Kamsarakan house and only survivor from the massacre of his family 
ordered by ArSak II. BP does not name his father and has him rescued as a child by 
the sparapet Vasak Mamikonean, but makes him the eventual heir of all the Kamsa- 
rakan domains. However, MX, IIL.xxxi (= MK, pp. 287-288) makes him the son of the 
Kamsarakan nahapet Ar$awir and an adult who had withdrawn to Taron because of a 
family quarrel, and had fled thence to Byzantium together with his two sons at the time 
of the massacre. 

See Schmitt, IN, pp. 323, 329; Boyce, “Zariadris,” pp. 472-473; HAnjB, IV, 

pp. 557-558 no. 2, who notes the discrepancy of the sources; JIN, pP. 307, 425, 
who follows MX's version; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 266/5. 

IV.xix 

p. 149 

See also “ArSak II"; “ArSawir”; “Kamsarakan, house"; “Vasak”; and Appendix III, 

sepuh. 


Surén Pahlaw « MP Siirén; Gk. Zoupvac; Lat. Surena 
Name Sürén attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phl. 29, 31; RGDS, nos. 57, 61, 
pp. 64-65, 68-69; Paikuli; etc. 
The Sürén were one of the seven great houses of Parthian Iran considered to be one 
of the collateral branches of the ruling dynasty, whence their surname Pahlaw (see, e.g., 
MX, IL xxvii-xxviii, Ixviii = MK, pp. 165-166, 215-216). They held the office of royal 
coronant (Plutarch, “Crassus,” xxi.6-7), but cf. Theoph. Sim. (II.viii) for the Sasanian 
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period. They maintained their exalted status under the Sasanians, being ranked “second 
after the king” (AM, XXX.ii.5) and entrusted with the command of the army so fre- 
quently that their name was mistaken for a military title (Zosimus, III. xv, p. 31). 
Members of the Süren house were well known to classical authors, e.g. Plutarch 
` ("Crassus," xxi, xxiv) and AM (XXIV.ii.4; ml, iv.7, etc.), who both identify them as 
holding “the highest rank after the king." Armenian sources normally link the Süren 
with the patriarchal house of St. Gregory, e.g. MX, IL xxvii-xxviii, Ixxi-Ixxii, lxiv, xci. 
(= MK, pp. 165-166, 220, 250 for St. Gregory himself; III.li, Ixiv, lxv = MK pp. 317, 340, 
344 for his descendant St. Sahak), and LP‘ Lxiv, pp. 23-24 (= CHAMA, IL, 
pp. 270-271), cf. Ixxi, p. 128 ( = trans. p. 107). Aa (xxv-xxvi) does not explicitly link 
the two houses, but associates St. Gregory’s father Anak with the rank of “second after 
the king." BP ignores the patriarchal tie with the Süren Pahlaw, whom he merely relates 
to the royal Armenian house of the ArSakuni (IV.xxxiii). Most scholars differentiate the 
Sürén Pahlaw from the Sürën Parsik (see next entry), and Justi identifies him with the 
Surena of AM (XXIV.ii-iv, vi). 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 34, 64; idem, NPS, no. 853, p. 160; Schmitt, IN, p. 320, 
` Sówrén; idem, *Süren"; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11-12, 18-19; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 17; Back, SSI, p. 260; Humbach and Sk- 
jervo, Paikuli, 3.1, p. 41; HAnjB, IV, p. 588; JIN, pp. 316-317 no. 4; AG, 
pp. 63-65 no. 140 and 73 no. 168, Süren; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 18, 20, 25, 26, 
103-109, 114, 131, 139 n. 2; Lukonin, “Institutions,” p. 705; Benveniste, Titres et 
noms propres, pp. 51-64 for the title of “second after the king”; Nôldeke, Tabari, 
pp. 437-438 and n. 4. l 
IV.xxxili-xxxiv 
pp. 161-162 
See also “Anak”; “ArSakuni”, “Grigor/Gregorids”; and Appendix III, t‘agakap, and 
next entry. 


Surén Parsik « MP Süren; Gk. Zouprvacg; Lat. Surena ` ` 

Name Süren attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phi. 29, 31; RGDS, nos. 57, 61, 
pp. 64-65, 68-69; Paikuli; etc. 

Presumably not the same personage as the Surén Pahlaw, according to Justi as well 
as Christensen, who suggests that this may be a junior branch of the Sürën Pahlaw 
family. The explicit statement that the Süren commanding the Persian invasion of 
Armenia in the reign of ArSak II (IV.xxxvi), had been captured and stoned to death 
should indicate that another member of this family (presumably from the senior 
branch) was the marzpan, sent to Armenia during the regency of Manuël Mamikonean 
(V.xxxvii). The latter was also known to AM (XXX.ii.7-8), but, as in the case of 
Gumand Sapuh, the account of the Persian commander in the first case is somewhat 
suspect. 

See JIN, pp. 316-317 nos. 6, 8; Christensen, L'Iran, p. 105 n. 2; and additional bib- 

liography on the name in the preceding entry. 

IV.xxxvi; V.xxxviii (?) 

pp. 162, 221-223 

- See also the preceding entry; "Arsak I”; “Gumand Sapuh”; “Manuél”; *Parsk*"; and 
Appendix III, marzpan. 


Surik of Hrsijor « ?Parth. Sar, “sword” + diminutive suff. -ik 
Armenian nayarar not otherwise attested, though the Vita of St. Nerses, viii, p. 52 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 30) equates him with Surik, nahapet of the well-known Gabelean 
house. Toumanoff identifies him as prince of Her or Xoy, but this is not supported by 
the sources. 
See HAnjB, IV, p. 589; JIN, p. 317; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 219. 
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IV.xi 
_ p. 133 
See also Appendix II, *Hrsijor"; and Appendix III, nahapet; nayarar. 


| Syriac/Syrian, see “Asori.” 


Taëat RStuni 

Sepuh and perhaps nahapet of the R&tuni house, though his position is not specified. 
He was the son of Mehandak I and was saved from the general massacre of his house 
instigated by an anonymous mardpet. Taëat presumably married into the Mamikonean 
family that had rescued him, but the names of his wife and offspring are not known. 
MX, IILxv (= MK, p. 269) also mentions the rescue of Mehandak’s son, but does not 
give his name. TSA I.x, p. 60 (= Thom. Arts., p. 124) confuses him with his father, whose 
name is given in the form of “Mehédak.” 

See HAnjB, V, p. 137 no. 3; JIN, p. 320 no. 2. 

IIL xviii 

p. 93 

See also *Mamikonean, house"; *Mehandak I”; “RStuni, house"; and Appendix III, 

mardpet; nahapet; sepuh. 


Taéik « Pahl. tactk, "Arab" 
Term used by BP for Arabs, but subsequently used by Armenian authors for all 
Muslims and eventually Turks. 
See NBHL, II, p. 842; HArmB, IV, pp. 365-367; Aa, xxiii, ccii. 
IV.xlvii, liv 
pp. 166, 171 


T‘adéos, St. « Gk. @&83e0c; Lat. Thaddaeus; Syr. Addai; Eng. Thaddeus 

One of the twelve apostles according to Matt. 10:3 = Mk. 3:18, also known as Jude 
(Lk. 6:16; Acts 1:13), but also identified as one of the seventy-two (seventy) disciples 
sent out in Lk. 10:1 (cf. AaT, dclxxxvi). The name “Thaddeus” is philologically iden- 
tical with that of Addai, the traditional founder of the church of Edessa, with whom he 
is explicitly identified by Eusebius (EH, I.xii.13). Accounts of his mission to heal King 
Abgar of Edessa and convert the Edessene are found in Eusebius (EH, L.xii) and in the 
Syriac Doctrine of Addai, probably dating from ca. 400 but dependent on earlier doc- 
uments. The purported correspondence of King Abgar with Jesus was translated into 
Armenian in the fifth century by Lerubna or Lebubnay, as were the Acts of Addai. The 
Armenian version altered the story by confusing Addai with Thaddeus's successor 
Aggai in the Syriac version and bringing the saint to Armenia to be martyred at Artaz 
instead of dying at Edessa as in the original (see Adde, St., Acta; Labubna; T'ut°) and 
MX, ILxxxiii-xxxiv (- MK, pp. 171-175 with additions). The linking of Thaddeus's 
martyrdom with the "Armenian king" Sanatruk is not found in Labubna, but is first 
mentioned in BP (I.i) and is also known to MX, IL. xxxiv (= MK,p. 174). This alter- 
nate version of the Christianization of Armenia, as opposed to the “received tradition” 
of the mission of St. Gregory the Illuminator, is not known to Aa, but the attempt to 
link the two traditions by having St. Gregory conceived at the grave of St. Thaddeus 
in Artaz is found in one of the versions of the Gregorid cycle (Vk, viii, p. 24) as well as 
in MX, ILIxxiv (= MK, pp. 220-221) though there is no mention of this in BP. Refer- 
ences to the Armenian patriarchate as the “throne of St. Thaddeus” are common in BP 
(e.g. III.xii, xiv; IV.iii) and suggest the memory of a division in Armenia between his 
ultimate authority, reflecting the early Syriac tradition of Armenian Christianity, and 
that of St. Gregory, based on the Hellenizing tradition deriving Armenian Christianity 
from Caesarea of Cappadocia (cf. III xiv, n. 11). 
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See Anasyan, Matenagitut‘yun, I, cols. 255—258; Akinean and Ier Polosean, “T‘adéi 
vkayabanut'iwn"; van Esbroeck, *Le Roi Sanatrouk," who mentions, however, 
theories that the references in BP may be interpolations, though this is unlikely; 
Ormanean, Azgapatum I, cols. 21-38; ODCC, p. 16, Addai; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 270-272; Thomson, AaT, diii, p. 117 n. 1 and delxxxvi; Meshcherskaia, 
"Apotrpeichiskie teksty”; idem, “Legenda”; Addai, Doctrina; idem, Liturgia; 
Adde, St., Acta; Labubna, Tutt Ter Minassiantz, Armenische Kirche, pp. 1-3; 
Fiey, Assyrie, pp. 323-324, 414. | 

Ii, xii, xiv; IV.iii, iv 

pp. 67, 82, 89, 110, 112 

See also “Grigor”; "Sanatruk"; and Appendix III, “Caesarea”; *Uthay." 


TSawaspark‘ 
Northern tribesmen associated with the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. They are listed in the Ay. 
(27/37) and Eremyan places them near the Caspian Sea, just south of the He&matakk*. 
See Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 34, 53, 120, and Map, B/7; idem, “Narody.” 
II vn 
p. 73 
Maps, J-L/2 
See also *Hecmatakk*"; “Mazk‘ut‘k‘.” 


TSeki/T‘ekié, St. « Gk. OéxAa; Lat. Thecla 

Saint first attested in the second- or third-century Acts of Paul and Thekla. These 
were known and translated into Armenian, presumably from Syriac, according to 
Conybeare, as early as the fifth century, if the date of the reused stone representing the 
two saints (with their names in Greek) set into the north facade of the cathedral at 
Ejmiacin is correct (see IV.x, n. 1). According to these Acts, Thekla is said to have been 
converted by St. Paul at Iconium and to have followed him to Antioch of Pisidia. She 
was thrown to the wild beasts but was miraculously saved, and retired for the rest of 
her life to Seleucia of Isauria. 

This account is amplified by the fifth-century Greek Vita and especially the Miracles 
of the saint (earliest ms. Vat. Gr. 1853, dated by Dagron after the tenth century). Here, 
Thekla is said not to have died, but to have disappeared bodily into the rock face or 
into the earth of the cave to which she had retired (Vita, xxviii). her shrine at Seleucia 
became a great center of pilgrimages, and the original martyrium was transformed into 
a major basilica by the emperor Zeno at the end of the fifth century. This more extensive 
version is not attested in Armenian, but it must have been known to the Armenians in 
that century, not merely because of the wide spread of Thekla’s cult noted by Dagron, 
but because the rite of incubatio at her shrine, the belief that she resided within the 
chancel of her church, and her military aspect, all of which are to be found in this 
recension, are also reflected in BP (IV.x and nn. 4-7). 

Finally, it should perhaps be noted that two versions of Syriac Acts of another 
Thekla, linked with the martyrs of Adiabené, were included in the Armenian transla- 
tion of the Acts of Eastern Martyrs attributed to Abraham Xostovanol and dating also 
from the fifth century (Mat. 3777, A.D. 1185-1188). These Acts of Thekla are not 
pertinent to BP, however, since Tér Petrosyan dates their Armenian as showing char- 
acteristics of the ninth through twelfth centuries and consequently concludes that they 
must have been inserted into Abraham’s collection at later date, though one evidently 
preceding that of the earliest twelfth-century ms. Even before Tér Petrosyan's rejection, 
these Acts of Thekla had been found doubtful by Ter Mkrtë‘ean, who removed them 
to an appendix in his edition of Abraham's collection. 

For the apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thekla, the fifth-century Life and Miracles and 

the Acts of Thekla inserted into the collection of Abraham Xostovanol, see Lip- 
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sius, Apokryphen Apostolgeschichte, ILL pp. 424-467; Holzey, Thekla-Akten, 
Dagron, Ste. Thècle; Leclerq, “Thècle”; Radermacher, Hippolytus und Thekla; 
Ter Petrosyan, Abraham  Xostovanol, pp. 20, 37, 95, 155-163; Peeters, 
“Adiabène”, Akinean, Dasakan hayerén, p. 47; Conybeare, Apology, pp. 49-60. 
See also Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 213 and fig. 82; Eprik‘ean, Bararan, 1, p. 813 and 
fig. 333 and Khatchatrian, Architecture, pp. 67-68, for the Ejmiacin relief of Paul 
and Thekla; Forsyth, “Cilicia”; Gough, “Cilician Churches”; Herzfeld and Guyer, 
Meriamlik, for the shrine of Meriamlik/ Ayatekla; as well as Bibliography, II, 
“Paul and Thekla, T‘ekt, and Thekla” for the various versions of these Acts. 

IV.x 

p. 131 

See also “Sargis”; “T°éodoros.” 


T°ekié, see “TSeki.” 


T*éodoros, St. < Gk. Geddopoc, “God-given,” Lat. Theodorus. 

As suggested by Peeters, the St. Theodore invoked in the miraculous episode of the 
killing of Valens in BP must be St. Theodore of Euchaita in Helenopontus because of 
his military attributes. According to the hagiographic tradition, St. Theodore was a 
soldier (hence his surname Téron, “the recruit”) who was martyred under the rule of 
Maximinianus at Amaseia in Pontus for having burned down the temple of Cybele. His 
martyrium at Euchaita, to which his remains had been brought, became a great center 
of pilgrimage, and an elaborate church decorated with mosaics was erected in the sixth 
century. As in the case of St. Sergios, the military element is appropriate to the episode 
in BP. 

See Peeters, “SS Serge et Théodore”; Janin, “Euchaites”; Irmscher, “Theodor”; 
AASS, Feb. IT, 30, 37; Delehaye, Légendes: Fiey, EES Il, pp. 435-437 for the 
spread of Theodore’s cult in the East. 

IVx 

pp. 131-132 

See also “Sargis”; "Vales." 


Térent/Térént « Gk. Tepévtioc; Lat. Terentius 

Dux and comes rei militaris commanding the imperial army sent by the emperor 
Valens to reestablish Ar$ak [ls son Pap on the Armenian throne (ca. 369), after the 
occupation of the country by Sahpuhr II according to both Armenian (BP, Vi; MX, 
IILxxxvi-xxxvii = MK, pp. 295-296) and classical (AM, XXVIL xii.10, 16) sources. 
Terentius was a well-known figure at the court of Valens (not Theodosius as erroneously 
given by MX), though he opposed the emperor's Arianizing policy (Theodoret of Cyr, 
H.E., IV.xxxii), and he was a friend of St. Basil of Caesarea (Ep. xcix, cv, cxviii-cxix, 
ccxiv). The praise lavished on him as a valiant general by MX, III. xxxvi, xxxix (= MK, 
pp. 295, 301) is, however, countered by AM (XXX.i.2-4), who accuses him of being a 
hypocrite and of planning Pap's murder, an accusation supported by BP's account 
(V.xxxii). He is not given the title of count in BP, by contrast to his colleague, Ade, 
despite the classical evidence. 

See Jones et al. Prosopography 1, p. 881, Terentius no. 2; Garsoian, “Politique,” 

pp. 313-320. 

V.i, iv, vi, xxxii 

pp. 185-186, 190, 196, 213 | 

See also “Adé”; “Pap”; “Sapuh”; “Vales”; and Appendix III, koms. 
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Terentius, see “Térent.” 
Thaddeus, see “T'adéos.” 
Thekla, see “T‘eki.” 
Theodoros, see “T'Eodoros.” 


Tigran D the Great < OP *Tigrana; Gk. Tiypévnc; Lat. Tigranes 

King of Armenia (95-55 B.c.) and conqueror of much of eastern Anatolia, Upper 
Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and northern Syria during his wars against the Parthians and the 
Romans. Tigran took Caesarea-Mazaka in Cappadocia and probably Antioch on the 
Orontes, and founded the new Armenian capital of Tigranakert before his defeat by the 
Romans under Pompey (Strabo, XI.xiv, 15; XILii, 9; Plutarch, “Lucullus,” xxi, xxii, 
xxvi, xxix; “Pompey” xxx; Appian, Syr.,viii; Mithr., xii) reduced his kingdom to the 
former boundaries of Greater Armenia. His settlement of numerous Jewish colonies in 
the Armenian cities, and the anachronistic tradition of his capture of the Jewish high 
priest Hyrkanos found in BP (IV.lv) are also known to MX, IL xvi-xix, xlix, Ixv (= MK, 
pp. 154-157 and nn. 8, 191, 211, cf. pp. 27-29), and both sources refer to Tigran as an 
Arÿakuni even though he was a member of the earlier Artasesid/ Artaxiad dynasty. 

See Schmitt, IN, pp. 328, 331; HAnjB, V, pp. 147-148 no. 6; JIN, p. 324 no. 1; AG, 

pp. 87-88 no. 208; Manandyan, Tigrane II; idem, Trade and Cities, pp. 53-66. 

IV.lv 

pp. 175-176 

See also “Argakuni”; *Hiwrkandos"; and Appendix II, “Caesarea”; “Tigranakert.” 


Tigranes, sce “Tigran.” 


Tiran « MP Tir ( < *tira-), the god of scribal arts 

King of Armenia, (338-350?) son of Xosrov Kotak and father of ArSak II. Asi in the 
case of most rulers of fourth-century Armenia, the chronology of Tiran's reign is open 
to considerable doubt. He is probably the anonymous king restored to the Armenian 
throne by Constantius in 338 according to Julian's Panegyric (see III.xxi n. 4), though 
BP gives no date for his accession and does not record his being brought to Constan- 
tinople by the patriarch Vrt‘anés in the seventeenth year of Constantius ( = A.D. 354) 
as does MX, IILxi (= MK, p. 264), who further attributes eleven years to his reign 
(IILxvii = MK, p. 272). Hewsen has even suggested recently that no such king existed 
in the fourth century and that he should be identified with the third-century Armenian 
ruler Trdat III (287-298) or removed from the succession, though this is unlikely. The 
end of Tiran’s reign is equally problematic. Both BP (III.xx) and MX, III.xvii (= MK, 
pp. 271-272) agree that Tiran was seized and blinded by the Persians and ultimately 
abdicated in favor of his son Arÿak II, though their accounts vary in details and contain 
considerable epic elements, MX adds that Tiran was secretly murdered by ArSak 
(III.xxii = MK, p. 278), though there is no record of this crime in BP. In classical 
sources, however, Tiran's punishment is visited on his son Arÿak II (AM, XXVII.xii.3), 
and the two kings may have been confused in the epic tradition, on which BP depends 
at this point (see IIL.xx n. 17; xxi n. 21). The tension between the ArSakuni kings and 
the Armenian church seems to have surfaced in Tiran's reign with the murder of the 
patriarch Yusik and of St. Daniel (III.xii-xiv) at the king's order, and MX, IILxi-xvii 

(= MK, pp. 264-272) follows BP in his condemnation of Tiran. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 896, cf. 900, Tirén, p. 167; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321,331; HAnjB, 
V, p. 156 no. 4; JIN, p. 325 no. 6; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/7; Jones et al., Proso- 
pography, 1, p. 913, Tigranes VIF, Manandyan, K‘nnakan tesut‘yun UL pp. 155- 
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162; Hewsen, “Successors”; idem, “Tiridates,” pp. 40-44; Garsoian, “Politique,” 
on the religious tension; and Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati vepo," on the epic 
elements. l 

III.v, xii-xiv, xviii, xx-xxi; IV.i, iii, xiv, xv; V.iii, vii; VI.vii 

pp. 70, 82, 83, 85, 88, 90, 93-97, 99-100, 107, 109, 139, 143, 189, 198, 235 

See also “Arÿak IF”; "Ar&akuni"; “Daniel”, “Xosrov II/III"; *Yusik I”; and Appendix 
II, *Dalarik/ Acut.” 


Tiran, daughter of, see “ArSakuni, anonymous princess." 
wife of, see “ArSakuni, anonymous queen, II.” 


Tiranam « MP Tir ( « *tira-), the god of scribal arts. 
Deacon who shared St. Nersés’s exile. He is not otherwise attested. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 896, p. 167, Tir; idem, “Noms propres,” p. 94; HAnjB, V, 
p. 157; JEN, p. 326. 
IV.vi 
p. 124 


Tiridates, see "Trdat." 


Tirik « MP Tir ( < *tira-) + diminutive suff. ik, the god of scribal arts. 

Presumably bishop of Basean, according to BP. He is otherwise unattested, unless he 
is identifiable with St. Gregory the Illuminator's disciple in Aa, dccexlv. This is, how- 
ever, unlikely because the bishop of Basean listed there is explicitly called Ewt‘atios/ 
Euthalios and listed in second place, while Tirikés/Tirik is given the eleventh place in 
the list. The toponym Basean is not found in the title of the chapter. 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 902, p. 167, Tirig; Schmitt, IN, p. 326; HAnjB, V, p. 167 
no. 1; JIN, p. 327; Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 43, who dates his episcopate 370-373, 
though Tirik was presumably a contemporary of King Xosrov III, who reigned 
post 387. 

VI xiii 

p. 238 

See also “Movsés”; and Appendix II, “Basean.” 


Tirit* Ar$akuni « MP Tir ( < *tira-), the god of scribal arts. 

Sepuh of the Arëakuni house, nephew of Arak II and cousin of Gnel. BP (IV.v) 
records that both Tor and Gnel were related to the king in the male line but does not 
name their fathers, while MX, III.xiii (= MK, p. 266) specifies that TC was the son 
of Tiran's eldest son, Artases, who had predeceased his father. As such, he was a 
descendant of Tiran in the senior line and a possible threat to Aršak II (see IV.xv n. 6). 
Tirit^ was one of the Arraenian royal hostages released by Byzantium as a result of St. 
Nersës’s embassy, and he plotted the death of his cousin Gnel, either out of jealousy for 
the honors the latter had received in the empire (MX, IH.xxi = MK, p. 276), or because 
of his passion for Gnel’s wife P‘atanjem of Siwnik* (IV.xv). When his treachery was 
revealed to ArSak II, the king had Tirit“ pursued and killed in Basean according to BP 
or, under different circumstances, on the way to Persia, according to MX, IILxxv 

` (© MK, pp. 280-281). 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 896, p. 167, Tir, HAnjB, V, p. 167 no. 2; JIN, p. 327 no. 2; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 75/9; V. S. Nalbandyan, “Gnel.” 

IV.v, xi, xv 

pp. 124, 133, 141, 144-145 . 

See also “Argak II“; "Arsakuni"; “Gnel”; *P*aranjem"; Appendix II, “Basean”; and 

Appendix III, sepuh. ` 
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Tiroc* (?) Sahatuni « MP Tir ( < *tira-), the god of scribal arts. 

Presumably nahapet of the Sahaïuni house, who accompanied Yusik I to his con- 
secration at Caesarea. He is not attested elsewhere, and the name of the Sahaïuni prince 
is missing from the list of magnates in the printed texts, though it is given as Tiroc* in 
two mss. See Intro., p. 13, for the problem of this name and the postulated link between 
the Sahatuni prince and the presumed author of BP. 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 896, p. 167, Tir; cf. perhaps no. 907, p. 168, Tirds; see also 
HAnjB, III, p. 323, Meroy. 

TIL xii 

p. 82 

See also “Sahatuni, house”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


T*orgom « Hebr. Togarmah 

Youngest son of Gomer, the grandson of Noah, through his third son Yaphet 
(Gen. 10:1-3). According to the Armenian “received tradition,” Aa, xvi; MX, Lv, ix-xii 
(= MK, pp. 74, 84-88, 92) Hayk, the traditionally eponymous ancestor of the Arme- 
nians (see MK, p. 88 n. 6), was the son of T‘orgom, This tradition was also known to 
Hippolytus, An alternate tradition making the Armenians “sons of Aëkenaz” is also 
found in Koriwn, i, p. 22 (= trans, p. 21) and in MK/D, Lxiv. See Preiitainaty State- 
ment, n. 4. 

See Hippolytus, Chronicle, p. 12. 

PS.; TUL. xiii; V.xxx 

pp. 63, 84, 211 


Trdac, see “Trdat/Trdac.” 


Trdat the Great, St. « OP *Tiridäta-, “given/created by Tir”; Gk. Tipióótrg; Lat. 
Tiridates 
First Christian Ar$akuni king of Greater Armenia, reinstated on the throne by 
Diocletian after the peace of Nisibis of 298 (298-3307), His rescue as an infant after the 
murder of his father Xosrov K‘aj and his return to Armenia, his persecution of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, his divine punishment, and his conversion to Christianity 
together with his entire realm form the core of the “received tradition” of the Armenian 
conversion as recorded in Aa. BP (III. xxi) is also familiar with the purported alliance 
between him and Constantine the Great (Aa, dccclxvii). Nevertheless, a variant version 
of his death is to be found in MX, II.xcii (= MK, pp. 250-253). The multiple debates 
on the date of Trdat's reign that are linked to that of the Christianization of Armenia 
seem now resolved as a result of the studies of Ananian and Toumanoff. 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 35, 65; idem, NPS no. 899, p. 167; idem, "Noms 
propres," pp. 61, 69, 94; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 329;HAnjB, V, pp. 175-177 no. 4; 
JIN, pp. 327, Tiridates no. 16, and 414 no. 32; Jones et al, Prosopography 1, 
. pp. 915-916, Tiridates IIT, the latter two accept the date 287 for the king's ac- 
cession, which is impossible in view of the evidence of the Paikuli inscription; 
Humbach and Skjerve, Paikuli, 3.1 $3, p. 28, $18-19, p. 35, 3.2, pp. 10-13; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/5; idem, “Third-Century Arsacids," pp. 217-239, 241, 
246, 261, 263, 265-275; Ananean, “La Data"; Manandyan, K‘nnakan tesut^yun, 
II/1, pp. 106-141, 441; Garitte, Documents, pp. 237-238; Hewsen, “Tiridates.” 
PS: IILi-iii, xiv, xvii, xxi; IV.xiv, xv; V.xxxi 
pp. 63, 67-68, 86, 92, 98, 139, 141, 212 
See also “Ar$akuni”, “Grigor”; “Kostandianos”; “Xosrov I/II.” 


Trdat/Trdac « OP *Tiridata-, “given by Tir”; Gk. Ttpió&tnc; Lat. Tiridates 
Chief minister at the burial of St. Nersés the Great (V.xxiv). He is not otherwise 
attested, but should presumably be the the same individual as the patriarch's chief 
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deacon who subsequently joined the group of anchorites associated with St. Gind 
(VL xvi), although Nersés had another archdeacon, named Murik. BP gives both forms 
of the name, and Malysyanc‘ argues (p. 355 n. 169) that Trdac may have been a popular 
form rather than a lapsus calami. 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 35, 62; idem, NPS, no. 899, p. 167; Schmitt, IN, 
pp. 321, 329 on Trdat; HAnjB, V, p. 178 no. 7, who does not mention the Trdat of 
VI.xvi; JIN, p. 327 no. 21, who does not mention the Trdac of V.xxiv. 

V.xxiv; VLxvi 

pp. 205, 239-240 

See also “Gind”; *Murik"; “Nersés I." 


Utnayr x Arm. ufn, “hammer/battle-hammer” + ayr, “man” 

King of Aluank‘, according to both BP and MX, III.xxxvii (= MK, p. 298), though 
there is no mention of him in the History of Aluank* of MK/D. The Vita of St. Nersës, 
confusing its source, calls him alternately “king of the Honk‘,” xi, pp. 70, 79 
(= CHAMA, II, pp. 34-35) and “king of the Alans,” xi, p. 81 (= CHAMA, II, p. 35). 
AM (XVIILvi.22, XIX.ii.3) mentions the support given by the king of Caucasian Al- 
bania to Sahpuhr II at the time of the Persian campaign of 359 and the siege of Amida, 
but he does not mention the king's name. The wounding of Urnayr by Musel Mami- 
konean is recorded by both Armenian sources, but Musel's chivalrous behavior and the 
resultant slander (V.iv, xxxv) are probably derived from the epic rather than the his- 
torical tradition and are omitted by MX, IILxxxvii = MK, p. 298), who says only that 
after his wounding, Utnayr was *removed from the field." 

See HAnjB, IV, p. 204 no. 2; JIN, p. 314; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 79/4, who identifies 

him as an Argakuni. 

V.iv, v, XXXV 

pp. 189-190, 193-194, 216 

See also “Mušeł”; *Sapuh"; and Appendix II, "Atuank*." 


Vat‘ak Phl. waëëag, “child, youth, fledgling, cub” 
Hermit and disciple of St. Gind, He is not otherwise attested, and his name appears 
to be a nickname; see VI.xvi n. 6. 
See HAnjB, V, p. 309; JIN, p. 342; CPD, p. 85, waččag. 
VIxvi 
pp. 239 
See also “Artoyt”; “Gind”; “Maray.” 


Vat‘akan Phl. waccag, “child, youth, fledgling, cub” 
Persian commander, defeated and killed by Vasak Mamikonean. He is not otherwise 
attested. 
See JIN, p. 342, Wacakan no. 1; CPD, p. 85, wactag. 
IV.xl | 
p. 163 


Vaéé Arcruni Phi. waëtag, “child, youth, fledgling, cub" 

Presumably nahapet of the Arcruni house, though his position is not mentioned. He 
was the father of Sawasp, the sole survivor of the massacre of the entire family under 
Xosrov Kotak. He is unknown to MX, but is mentioned by TSA, Ex, p. 60 (= Thom. 
Arts., p. 124), who is following BP at this point, though without acknowledgement. 

See HAnjB, V, p. 40 no. 4; JIN, pp. 342, Wačē no. 4, and 416; Toumanoff, Manuel, 

p. 87/1; CPD, pp. 85, wactag. 

UL xviii 
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p. 93 
See also “Arcruni, house"; “Sawasp”; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Vai*e I Mamikonean Phl. waccag, “child, youth, fledgling, cub” 

Second known hereditary sparapet of Armenia, following his father Artawazd I. BP 
is the only source to provide information on his career under King Xosrov Kotak, whom 
he served loyally against the Mazk'ut'k* (IILvii), the rebellious Databé Bznuni 
(IH. viii), and the Persians against whom he died fighting (III.xi); but seemingly less 
wholeheartedly against the bdeaXy Bakur, whose son he sheltered (IILix). BP also 
records his territorial rewards from the king (IL vu and the commemorative service 
instituted for him and his fallen companions, whom he likens to the Maccabees (III.xi 
and nn. 4-5). The only other source to mention Vat‘é is the late Vita of St. Nersés, i, 
p. 11 (© CHAMA, II, p. 21), which depends on BP at this point. True to his systematic 
pattern of denigrating the Mamikoneans (see Intro., pp. 44-45), MX omits the name 
of VaË‘e altogether in the parallel episodes he relates (IILii-ix = MK, pp. 255-262), and 
makes Bagarat Bagratuni and Vahan Amatuni the heroes of the northern war, while BP 
(IIL. viii) reduces them to companions in arms of the sparapet Vat‘é. Adontz suggested 
that the grant of territories to Vac& by King Xosrov Kotak marked the establishment 
of the Mamikonean house in the district of Tarôn, but he could not identify the place- 
names given in BP (III.viii), while Hübschmann located two of them, C‘lu Gluy and 
Jrabaëyk£ in the district of Aragacotn north of the Araxes River. 

See HAnjB, V, p. 39 no. 3; JIN, pp. 342, Wadéé no. 3, and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, 

p. 331/2; AON, pp. 465, 476; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 244, 458 n. 38; CPD, p. 85, 
. waččag. 

Im. vii-ix, xi 

pp. 69—70, 74-77, 80-81 

See also "Artawazd I”; "Bagarat"; “Bakur”; *Databe"; “Mamikonean, house”, 

“Mazk‘ut‘k*”; “Vahan Amatuni"; *Xe$a"; “Xosrov I/III”; Appendix II, “Cu 
Gluy”; “Janjak”; “Jraba’yk*”; and Appendix III, sparapet. 


Vaëre II Mamikonean Phl. waccag, “child, youth, fledgling, cub” 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house, whom King Varazdat appointed its nahapet- 
tanutér after the murder of Muëet. On the return of Manuël Mamikonean, however, 
Vaté recognized his seniority and ceded the office to him in accordance with dynastic 
custom (V.xxxvii). He was the father of Artawazd III and was killed at the final victory 
of Manuél over MeruZan Arcruni (V.xliii). Vat‘é’s father is not mentioned, and Ge- 
vorgian (p. 195) makes Vaë a brother of Manuél, but there is no evidence for this 
assumption, as observed by Anasyan, since the brothers Manuël and Koms are expli- 
citly identified in the same context as the sons of ArtaSés/ Artasén Mamikonean, with- 
out any mention of Vat‘é. 

See HAnjB, V, p. 40 no. 7; JIN, pp. 343, Wadé no. 6, who mistakenly has Vaé‘é die 
at the battle of Jiraw against the Persians, probably by association with MeruZan 
Arcruni who was killed after that battle according to MX, IILxxxviii (= MK, 
p. 298), and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/5e, who suggests that Vat‘é was the 
son of Bagos or Hamazasp Mamikonean; Markwart, Untersuchungen, p. 219; 
Anasyan, Review; CPD, p. 85, waccag. 

V.xxxvil, xliii 

pp. 217-218, 226-228 

See also “ArtaSés/ Arta3én”; “Koms”; STE house"; “Manuél”; *Meru£an"; 
and Appendix II, nahapet; sepuh. 
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Vahagn < Parth. *Varhragn « Av. Voro0rayna; Gk. HpäkAnc 

The explicit identification of the great Zoroastrian yazata Voro0rayna—celebrated in 
both the Bahram and the Mihir Yasts and known in pagan Armenia as Vahagn—with 
the Greek Herakles, in accordance with the Hellenistic syncretic pattern followed in 
Armenia, is given by BP (III.xiv) as well as MX, I.xxxi, ILxii (= MK, pp. 123 and n. 5, 
148). This identification is not found in Aa, though Ag invariably renders the Vahagn 
of the Armenian text as Heraklés. The presence of the great shrine of Vahagn/ Herakles 
near Aštišat of Taron and its miraculous destruction by St. Gregory, likewise mentioned 
by BP (loc. cit.) is part of the “received tradition" of the Christianization of Armenia 
(Aa, deccix-dcccexiii). Finally, the role of Vara@rayna/Vahagn as the giver of super- 
natural “valor” (k‘ajut‘iwn) and consequently of victory in the Iranian tradition, and 
of Vahagn's miraculous birth from the fiery reed in the sea, according to Armenian 
mythology (MX I.xxxi = MK, p. 123), seem unmistakably alluded to in the epic ac- 
count of the Armenian victory over the Persians (V.v and nn. 8, 16). Consequently, all 
the aspects of this pre-Christian cult were apparently still familiar in late fifth-century 
Armenia. 

See Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 323; NBHL, II, p. 771; HAnjB, V, pp. 8-9; AG, pp. 75-77 
no. 176; Dumézil, *Vahagn"; idem, *Voroürayna"; Scarcia, “Herakles”; idem, 
“Eracle iranico”, Carriére, Huit sanctuaires, Russell, “Zoroastrian problems”; 
Garsoian, “Substratum,” pp. 157-164 and notes for further bibliography. 

IL sm: cf. V.v 

pp. 87, [196] 

See also “Grigor Lusaworit”; Appendix II, “Aštišat”; and Appendix III, k*aj. 


Vahan Amatuni « Arm. Vahagn « Parth. *Varhragn « Av. Voro0rayna-, Zoroastrian 
deity associated with Mi@ra and the Iranian royal "glory" and “valor” 

Probably nahapet of the Amatuni house, Armenian commander and companion- 
in-arms of the sparapet Vač I, according to BP (IILvii). MX, IlLix (= MK, 
pp. 261-262), records the grant to him of the fortress of Osakan, claims that he was the 
commander of the Armenian “Eastern force” (IILvi = MK, pp. 258-259), and attributes 
to him a more exalted role in the northern war than does BP, though he does not 
mention Vahan’s participation in the capture of Databé Bznuni (III.viii). The claim of 
the command of the “Eastern force” is impossible, since no such division existed in the 
Armenian army in the fourth century, and this title, which is not attested elsewhere, may 
be derived from the artificial division of the Armenian forces into four “Gates,” ac- 
cording to the points of the compass, found in the Zornamak, “Military List." The 
length of Vahan's career is not known, and T*A, Lx-xi, pp. 59-60, 67 (= Thom. Arts., 
pp. 123, 125, 131), has him still active in the reign of ArSak II and at the burial of St. 
Nersés in 373. This is unlikely, since the representative of the Amatuni house under 
King Tiran, and Vahan’s presumable successor, is named Karen (EII.xiv). In any case, 
Vahan should not be identified with his fifth-century namesake, the hazarapet who 
brought the remains of St. Mesrop to Ofakan according to MX, IILIxvii (© MK, 
p- 349), LP‘, Lxix p. 38 (= CHAMA, II, p. 278), Koriwn, xxvi, p. 92 = (trans. p. 50). 

See Schmitt, IN, pp. 323, 329; HAnjB, V, p. 10 no. 5; JIN, p. 339, Wahan no. 3, as 

distinct from no. 7. 
IILvii-viii 
pp. 74, 76 
See also "Amatuni, house"; "Karen"; “Vat‘é I”; Appendix HI, *Osakan"; and Ap- 
pendix III, nahapet; nizakakic*. 


Vahan Mamikonean « Arm. Vahagn < Parth. *Varhragn « Vara@rayna-, “Zoroastrian 
deity associated with Mi@ra” and the Iranian royal “glory” and “valor” | 
. Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and maternal uncle of MeruZan Arcruni. Vahan 
must have been a half-brother of the nahapet Vardan and the sparapet Vasak, as this 
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is explicitly stated in the case of their sister Hamazaspuhi (IV.lix), though he is given 
as their full brother in the stemmata of Justi and Toumanoff. It is also unlikely that he 
was the son of Artawazd II, who does not seem to have lived long enough to have 
fathered the large family attributed to him (see above, *Hamazaspean Mamikonean"). 
Vahan rebelled against ArSak II together with MeruZan, accepted Zoroastrianism, and 
was given Sähpuhr Us sister Ormizduyt as a wife, according to BP (IV.)), although MX, 
HI.xxix, xxxv (= MK, pp. 286, 293-294), who confuses him with Vardan, makes him 
Meru£an's brother-in-law and identifies Ormizduyt as MeruZan's wife. After the Persian 
conquest of Armenia following the Roman-Persian peace of 363, Vahan and MeruZan 
were left, together with the Persian governors, as the administrators of the country for 
the Sasanians (IV.lviii-lix). But Vahan's support of the imposition of Zoroastrianism in 
Armenia resulted in his own murder by his son Samuel (IV.lix). 
See Schmitt, IN, pp. 323, 329; HAnjB, V, p. 10 no. 7; JIN, pp. 38, Wahan no. 5, 424; 
Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/4c; AG, pp. 75-77 nos. 176, 509; Raffi, Samuel. 
IV, lviii-lix; V.xliii 
pp. 167-168, 178—180, 227 
See also “Arëak II”; *Hamazaspean," for the Mamikonean genealogy; "Hamazasp- 
uhi" “Mamikonean, house" *MeruZan"; “Ormizduyt”, "Samuel"; “Sapuh”; 
*Vardan I"; *Vasak"; and Appendix III, sepuh. 


Vahrié « Phl. Wahriz 
Persian commander, son of Vahrit. He is not otherwise attested, and is considered 
unhistorical by Justi. 
See JIN, p. 340, Warié no. 6; AG, p. 78 no. 177. 
IV.xxx 
p. 160 


Valars of Anjit « Phi. Valays 
Name Valay§ attested in SKZ, Parth. 25; Phl. 31; RGDS, no. 60, pp. 68-69. 
Nahapet of the house of Anjit and hazarapet of Armenia, though this office was 
subsequently transferred to the Gnuni (IV.ii). The Vita of St. Nersés, iii, p. 25 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 24) lists him in the retinue of St. Nerses on his journey to Caesarea, 
but this may be a confusion with the earlier journey of Yusik I recorded in BP. 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 36; idem, NPS, no. 934, p. 173; Schmitt, IN, p. 330; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 12, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, 
p. 17; HAnjB, V, p. 31 no. 5; JEN, p. 346, Walars no. 2. 
IILxii 
p. 82 
See also “Gnuni”; Appendix II, “Anjit”; and Appendix III, hazarapet; nahapet. 


Valar$ak Arsakuni Phl. Valays + dim. suffix ak: Lat. Vologases 
Form Vàlays attested in SKZ, Parth. 25; Phi. 31; RGDS, no. 60, pp. 68-69. 
Younger son of King Pap and Queen Zarmanduyt, king of Greater Armenia ca. 
378-379. Valarëak was enthroned, together with his elder brother Arsak IH under the 
regency of their mother by the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean (V.xxxvii), though MX, 
III.xli (= MK, p. 303) claims that the brothers’ accession was due entirely to the will of 
the emperor “Theodosius” (see V.xxxviii n. 2). Valar$ak, who seeems to have been in a 
secondary position to his brother, was married to the daughter of the Bagratuni aspet, 
whom BP does not name (V.xliv), but whom MX, III xli, xliii (© MK, pp. 303, 306), 
calls Sahak. Nothing more is known of Valarsak's career in BP, but MX, IIL.xli (= MK, 
p. 303), claims that he died the very year of his accession. 
See Gignoux, NPS no. 934, p. 173, Vatays; Schmitt IN, p. 330; Sprengling, Third- 
Century Iran, pp. 9, 12, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 17; HAnjB, V, 
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p. 32 no. 2; JIN pp. 346, Walars/ Walar$ak no. 2, who gives 383 as the year of his 
death and has him rule in Ekeleac‘, 414 no. 38b; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 76/10; 
Jones et al., Prosopography, 1, p. 929, Valarsaces; AG, p. 79 no. 179; Manandyan, 
Knnakan tesut‘yun, II/1, p. 236. 

V.xxxvii-xxxviii, xliii-xliv 

pp. 221, 226, 228 

See also “ArSak III"; “Ar$akuni”, “Bagratuni, anonymous princess”, “Manuél”; - 
“Pap”; “Sahak (?) Bagratuni"; “Zarmanduyt.” 


Valarsak, wife of, see “Bagratuni, anonymous princess." 
Valenak, see *Valinak II. 
Valens, see "Vales." 


Vales « Lat. Valens 

Roman emperor (364-378) who shared the empire with his brother Valentinian the 
ruler of the West. He is one of the only two Roman emperors mentioned by name in BP. 
Valens initiated the reconquest of the eastern territories lost by the Romans at the peace 
of 363, placing Pap; and subsequently Varazdat, on the throne of Armenia (V.i, xxxiv; 
AM, XXVILxii) and supporting a Roman candidate in western Iberia (AM, 
XXVII.xii.6). He was, however, recalled to Thrace by the advance of the Goths and was 
killed at the battle of Andrinople in 378, although BP (IV. x) has him miraculously slain 
by Sts. Sergius and Theodore. Valens's strongly Arianizing policy opposed by St. Basil 
of Caesarea is the probable reason for his substitution for Constantius (337-361), the 
other Arianizing emperor of the mid-fourth century, in BP, thus causing a constant 
chronological confusion (see Intro., pp. 10, 38-40; III. xxi n. 21; IV.v n. 5, vi n. 2, xi 
n. 2). This confusion is compounded by the material relating to the real Valens in his 
relations to St. Basil (but not to Armenia), interpolated into the life of St. Nerses (see 
IV.v nn. 5-6, viii n. 1-2, x n. 8). Melik‘-Ohanjanian also suggested that the Vales in 
IH.xxi should be identified not with the emperor Valens but with the caesar Valerius 
Galerius of the end of the third century. This identification, however, seems improbable 
(see III.xxi n. 21). 

See Jones et al., Prosopography, 1, pp. 930-931, Flavius Valens; PW, VIIA, cols. 
2097-2137; Baynes, “Rome and Armenia,” for the confusions with Constantius; 
Baus, ed., Imperial Church, pp. 85-86; Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati vepo," 
I, pp. 64-65. 

IILxxi; IV.v, vi, viii-xi 

pp. 99, 116, 124, 127, 129-133 

See also “Barset”; “Pap”; “Sargis”; “T&odoros”; “Varazdat. 


Valinak I Siem | 

Armenian nayarar and commander of the Armenian army from the house of Siwni, 
whom BP calls the “favorite” of King Xosrov Kotak, while MX, IILxviii (= MK, 
p. 272), makes him the favorite of the Persian king, Sahpuhr II. The precise position of 
Valinak as the nahapet, or one of the sepuhs, of the Siwni house and his relationship 
to the other members of the house are not specified by any of the Armenian sources. 
Nevertheless, Justi makes him the uncle of Andovk, while Toumanoff suggests the more 
probable relationship that they were brothers, and Aéaryan claims that Andovk became 
nahapet after Vatinak (see above, Andovk). BP mentions Valinak only once in con- 
nection with the rebellion of the bdeasy Bakur of Anjit, whose daughter and domains 
were given to him, together with the title of bdea&y, though this inheritance eventually 
returned to Bakur's son, XeSa. A less credible version of his career in the reign of Ar$ak 
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II is given by MX, IILxviii, xxiv (= MK, pp. 272, 280), who has him murdered at the 
order of Queen P‘afanjem (see IILix n. 5). 
See HAnjB, V, p. 33 no. 1; JIN, p. 346, Walinak no. 1; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 226/2. 
HEix 
p. 77 
See also “Andovk”, *Bakur"; “Siwni, house”; “Xosrov II/III"; Appendix II, 
“Aljnik®”; and Appendix III, bdeasy; nahapet; nayarar; sepuh. 


Valinak/Valenak II Siwni 

Sepuh of the house of Siwni, who survived the Persian massacre of his family 
(IV.lviii); he was the youngest brother of Babik. No further information concerning him 
is given by BP, but presumably he subsequently became the nahapet of the Siwni house, 
for both Koriwn, xiv, p. 60 ( = trans. p. 36), and Elie, vi, p. 137 (= Elishe, p. 187), 
identify him as such. MX, IILxlvi (= MK, p. 310), knows him as a supporter of St. 
Mesrop, and Elise claims that he was killed by his nephew, the traitor Vasak, who 
succeeded him. 

See HAnjB, V, p. 33 no. 2; JIN, pp. 346-347 no. 2, who mistakenly makes him the 

son of Sam Gnt‘uni, prince of Siwnik° [sic]; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 226/3. 

V.xlii 

p. 224 

See also “Babik”; “Siwni, house”; and Appendix II, nahapet; sepuh. 


Varaz / Phi. waraz, Av. varaza-, “wild boar”; one of the incarnations of the Zorastrian 
god Voro0rayna 
Name Varaz attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phi. 29, 31; RGDS nos. 57, 62, pp. 64-65, 
68-69; Paikuli; etc. 
Persian general defeated and killed by Manuel Mamikonean. He is not otherwise 
attested. 
See Gignoux, *Noms propres," p. 57; idem, NPS, no. 940, p. 173; Schmitt, IN, 
p. 330; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11-12, 18-19; Honigmann and 
Maricq, RGDS, p. 17; Humbach and Skjerve, Paikuli, 3.1 p. 41; JIN, p. 348, 
Waraza no. 6; CPD, p. 87, waraz; Garsoian, “Substratum,” pp. 161-162 and pls. 
8-12. 
Va 
p. 223-224 


Varaz of Cop‘k° Sahuni/Sah@i < Phi. waraz, Av. varäza-, “wild boar”; one of the 
incarnations of the Zorastrian god Voro0rayna 

Name Varaz attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phl. 29, 31; RGDS, nos. 57, 62, 
pp. 64-65, 68-69; Paikuli; etc. 

Prince of Cop'k* Sahéi and presumably successor of Nerseh, the nahapet of the 
house under Xosrov Kotak (III vii). Varaz is listed in the retinue of St. Nersës in the Vita 
of St. Nersés, iii, p. 25 (= CHAMA, II, p. 24), which calls him Varaz Sahuni, prince of 
Cop‘k‘. This is probably a confusion with the retinue of St. Yusik I on the same journey 
to Caesarea, for BP gives Noy, who presumably succeeded Varaz, as attending St. 
Nersés (IV.iv). 

See HAnjB, V, p. 62 no. 2; JIN, p. 348, Waraza no. 5; CPD, p. 87, waraz; and ad- 

ditional bibliography under the entry Varaz. 

HL xii 

p. 82 

See also “Nerseh of Copk° Sahéi”; “Noy”, Appendix II, “Cop‘k* Sahéi”; and Ap- 

pendix III, nahapet. 
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Varaz Dimak‘sean « Phi. wara@z, Av. varaza-, “wild boar”; one of the incarnations of 

the Zorastrian god Voro0rayna 

Name Varaz attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phi. 29, 31; RGDS nos. 57, 62, pp. 64-65, 
68-69; Paikuli; etc. 

Presumably nahapet of the Dimak‘sean house. He is not otherwise attested, and this 
is the only mention of his family in BP. 
. See HAnjB, V, p. 62 no. 3; JIN, p. 348, Waraza no. 4; CPD, p. 87, waraz; and ad- 

ditional bibliography under the entry Varaz. 

IILxiv 

p. 87 

See also “Dimak‘sean, house"; and Appendix III, nahapet. 


Varaz Kaminakan « Phl. waräz; Av. varäza-, “wild boar”, one of the incarnations of the 
Zorastrian god VoroÜrayna 

Name Varaz attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phl. 29, 31; RGDS nos. 57, 62, pp. 64-65, 
68-69; Paikuli; etc. 

Armenian nayarar and commander, who is given as a companion in arms of the 
sparapet Vat^é I Mamikonean in BP. He is not otherwise attested, but Toumanoff 
identifies the Kaminakan with the Arfakuni branch settled in EES 
according to MX (II.viii = MK, p. 144). 

See HAnjB, V, p. 62 no. 1; JIN, p. 348, Waraza no. 3; siet Studies, pp. 172, 
192, 193 n. 207, 216, 223, 226, 245; CPD, p. 87, warüz; and additional bibliog- 
raphy under the entry Varaz. 

IILvii 

p. 74 

See also "Kaminakan, house"; Appendix II, “Haëteank°”; “Vaé‘é I”; and ee 
HI, nayarar, nizakakic*. 


Varaz-Sapuh/Sapuh-varaz « Phl. waraz, Av. varaza, “wild boar”; one of the 
incarnations of the Zorastrian god Voro0rayna; MP sah-puhr, “king’s son"; the text 
alternates the two components of the name and even gives Varaz without the second 
component 

Persian marzpan of Atrpatakan and commander in the war that ended the reign of 
King Tiran, according to BP. He is not otherwise attested in the Armenian sources, and 
the personage may be fictitious, although he has been identified by Adontz, Peeters, and 
Melik-Ohanjanyan with the Persian ambassador called ` Bapcafópnc/ 
Bapaocaßópomg by Petr. Patric. (see, however, III.xx n. 3). 

See Gignoux, NPS, no. 940, p. 173, Varaz, no. 858, p. 161, Sabuhr; Schmitt, IN, 

p. 331; JIN, p. 350, Waräz-Sapuh no. 1; Adontz, ^Favst,"p. 248; Peeters, “Interven- 
tion," p. 235; Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati vepo," II, p. 66; CPD, p. 87, wa- 
raz; and additional bibliography under the entries Varaz and Sahpuhr. 

IHLxx-xxi 

pp. 94-97, 99 

See also “Tiran”; Appendix II, “Atrpatakan”; and Appendix III, marzpan. 


Varazdat Ar$akuni < Phl. waräz-dat, “given by the wild boar,” i.e., the Zoroastrian god 
Voro6rayna, of whom the waraz was one of the visible forms | 
Name Varaz attested in SKZ, Parth. 23, 25; Phi. 29, 31; RGDS nos. 57, 62, pp. 64-65, 
68-69; Paikuli; etc. 
Arxakuni king of Armenia, named by the emperor Valens to succeed Pap (ca. 374- 
378). Both BP and MX, IILxl (= MK, p. 301), refer to him rather contemptuously as 
omn, “a certain" ArSakuni. Nonetheless, the allusion to his paternal uncle King Pap 
(V.xxxvii) suggests that he may have been the son of Pap's younger brother Trdat, 
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unknown to BP and MX, but mentioned by the Vita of St. Nerses, vii, p. 50 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 29). MX, IILxl (= MK, pp. 301-302), gives a highly fanciful account 
of Varazdat's Olympic victories and of his exploits against the Lombards and Syrian 
brigands. BP (V.xxxiv) protrays him less enthusiastically as a brave but foolish youth, 
who believed the slander against the sparapet MuSel Mamikonean and had him killed 
(V.xxxv). The young king then attempted to transfer the hereditary sparapetut‘iwn of 
the Mamikonean house to his dayeak, Bat Sahatuni, with the result that he was driven 
from Armenia by Musel's kinsman Manuel Mamikonean and was constrained to take 
refuge in the Byzantine empire (V.xxxvii). MX, III.xl (= MK, p. 302), gives a less 
probable version, which omits all mention of the Mamikoneans, has Varazdat intrigue 
with the Persians, be recalled after four years by the emperor “Theodosius,” and finally 
be exiled to the island of Thulé. 
See Gignoux, NPS, no. 940, p. 173; Schmitt, IN, pp. 321, 329; HAnjB, V, p. 65 no. 
1; JIN, pp. 349, Waräzdat no. 1, p. 414; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 76/ 10b; AG, 
p. 81; Jones et al., Prosopography, I, p. 945, where his father is called Anop [sic]; 
Manandyan, K‘nnakan tesut‘yun IL], pp. 228-235; CPD, p. 87, waraz; and ad- 
ditional bibliography under the entry Varaz. 
V.xxxiv-xxxv, xxxvii 
pp. 215-220 
See also “ArSakuni”; “Bat Sahatuni"; "Manuel"; “Mušeł”; “Pap”; “Vales”; and Ap- 
pendix III, dayeak; sparapet. 


Varazduyt Arsakuni « Phi waräz + duyt, “daughter of the wild boar,” Le, the 

Zoroastrian god Vara@rayna, of whom the waräz was one of the visible forms 

Name Varazduyt attested in SKZ, Parth. 21; Phl. 26; RGDS no. 50, pp. 62-63. 

ArSakuni princess and wife of Pap, the son of the patriarch Yusik I. BP is the only 
source to give her name and claims that she was the sister of King Tiran; but see III v, 
n. 4, xv nn. 2-3. The Iranian form of her name (with Phl. duyt as attested in SKZ 
instead of Arm. dustr) with its allusion to the wild-boar incarnation of the god 
Varoôrayna (Bahram Yast, 2, 7, 9, etc.) is an index of the continuing Iranian tradition 
in the royal Arsakuni house even after the Christianization of Armenian. 

See Gignoux, *Noms propres," p. 87; idem, NPS, no. 941, p. 174; Schmitt, IN, 
pp. 321, 331; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11, 18; Honigmann and Ma- 
ricq, RGDS, p. 16; HAnjB, V, p. 64 no. 1; JIN, pp. 350, Warazduyt, 414; Tou- 
manoff, Manuel, p. 74/7; AG, pp. 81, 144 no. 204; CPD, pp. 29, 87, duyt and 
warüz; Garsoian, “Substratum,” pp. 160-164 and notes. 

III.xv, xix 

pp. 91, [94] 

See also “ArSakuni”; “Ar$akuni, anonymous princess”, “Bambiën”, “Grigor/Gre- 
gorids,” for Arsakuni-Gregorid intermarriage; “Pap (2)”; “Tiran.” 


Vardan I Mamikonean < ?Parth. vard, “rose”; < ?OlIr. vard-, “to turn,” cf. ?OInd. 
Cakrovartin, “one who turns the wheel” = “controls the world” 

Name Vardan attested in SKZ, Parth. 24, 29; Phi. 35; RGDS, nos. 58, 67, pp. 66-67, 
72-73. 

Nahapet of the Mamikonean house and elder brother of the sparapet Vasak. Ac- 
cording to BP, he was the dayeak of King ArSak II and one of the magnates who 
accompanied St. Nersés to the Byzantine court (IV.xi), though MX, IILxxii (= MK, 
p. 277) reduces him to the level of “royal squire” (zinakir ark‘uni). He appears to have 
sided with the pro-Persian party in Armenia, in opposition to his brother the sparapet 
Vasak (IILxvi), and he served as ambassador between Sähpuhr II and Arÿak II 
(IV.xviii). He is also said to have participated in the decoying of Ar$ak’s nephew, Gnel, 
to his death (IV.xv), and MX, III.xxi-xxiii, xxv (= MK, pp. 277-278, 280-281), even 
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makes him a co-conspirator with Tirit and the actual murderer of Gnel. His partici- 
pation in this conspiracy earned him the enmity of Queen P‘atanjem, Gnel's widow, and 
she supported the slander of his brother Vasak, by whom he was killed, according to 
BP (IV. xviii). 

The precise relations of Vardan with other members of his family are difficult to 
ascertain with precision because of the discrepancies found in MX, who confuses him 
with his brother Vasak (both are called Argak’s squires, IILxxii, xxv = MK, pp. 277, 
280) and with his half-brother Vahan, thus making Vardan the father of Samuel 
(IILxlviii - MK, p. 312, cf. BP, IV.lix). The confusion is compounded by the Vita of 
St. Nerses, ii, p. 14 (- CHAMA, II, p. 22), which makes Vardan the father of Nerses's 
wife, Sanduyt. This version of Nersés’s marriage is accepted by Ataryan (cf. BP, IV.iii; 
MX, IlL.xvi = MK, p. 270), but in view of the late date of the Vita, its considerable 
inaccuracy, and the confusion in the accounts of Nersés’s secular life, there seems to be 
little reason for linking Vardan to the patriarch. BP attributes one posthumous son, 
Vardan II, to him (IV.xviii); Vasak, Bagos, and the Princess Hamazapuhi are given as 
his brothers and sisters and Vahan as his half-brother, either explicitly or through 
references to each other (IV.ii, xxii, lix). Finally, Vardan is usually taken as the son of 
Artawazd II, but this is unlikely, considering the brevity of Artawazd's career (see 
*Hamazaspean Mamikonean"). 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 33, 66; idem, NPS no. 947, p. 174; Schmitt, IN, p. 331; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 18, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, 
pp. 17-18; HAnjB, V, pp. 74-75 no. 1; JIN, pp. 351, Wardan no. 7, who follows 
the version of MX rather than that of BP, and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/4a 

IV.ii, xi, xv, xvi, xviii, 1, lix 

pp. 108, 133, 141, 147-149, 168, 179 

See also “Argak II”; *Gnel Argakuni”; *Hamazaspean," for the Mamikonean gene- 
alogy; “Mamikonean, house"; “Nersés I"; “Paranjem”, “Samuël”, “Sapuh”; 
“Tirit”; “Vahan”; “Vasak”, Appendix IL *Erayani"; and Appendix III, dayeak; 
nahapet. 


Vardan II Mamikonean « ?Parth. vard, “rose”; « ?Olr. vard-, “to turn,” cf. ?OInd. 
Cakrovartin, “one who turns the wheel" = “controls the world" 

Name Vardan attested in SKZ, Parth. 24, 29; Phl. 35; RGDS no. 58, 67, pp. 66-67, 
72-73. 

Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and posthumous son of Vardan I, according to BP. 
He is not otherwise attested, and his birth at the moment of his father’s murder may 
belong to the epic rather than the historical tradition (see IV.xviii n. 6). 

See HAnjB, V, p. 75 no. 2; JIN, pp. 351-352, Wardan no. 8, who follows the Vita of 
St. Nersés in making him the brother of Nerses's wife Sanduyt, and further makes 
him the father of St. Mesrop; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/5a; Gignoux, "Noms 
propres," pp. 57-58; and additional bibliography on the name in the preceding 
entry. i 

IV.xviii 

p. 149 

See also *Mamikonean, house”; Appendix III, sepuh; and the preceding entry. 


: Vardanduyt « Arm. Vardan + Phl. dot, “daughter” 

Queen of Armenia as the wife of Argak III. BP identifies her as the daughter of the 
sparapet Manuel Mamikonean, but MX, IIL xli (= MK,p. 303), who does not name 
ArSak’s wife, says that she was the daughter of Babik Siwni. Because Vardan.was one 
of the traditional dynastic names in the Mamikonean house and MX systematically 
denigrates its importance (see Intro., pp. 44-45), BP's version is probably the correct 
one. 
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See HAnjB, V, p. 107; JIN, pp. 353, “Wardanduyt,” and 424; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 332/6d; AG, p. 83; CPD, p. 29, duyt; also additional bibliography on the name 
Vardan under “Vardan I.” 

V.xliv 

pp. 228-229 

See also “Arÿak HI”; “Babik”; “Mamikonean, house”; “Manuel.” 


Vardanoys « ?Phl. Vard, “rose,” + anos, “immortal” 

Wife of the sparapet Manuël Mamikonean and presumably the mother of his chil- 
dren, Artaëës/Artaëir, Hmayeak, and Vardanduyt, the wife of Argak III. She is not 
otherwise attested. 

See HAnjB V, p. 107 no. 1; JIN, p. 353, Wardanoyÿ, Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 332/ 5d, 
as wife of Manuel; also additional bibliography on the name Vardan under 
“Vardan I." 

V.xliii 

p. 225 

See also “Artašēs/ Artašir”, “Hmayeak”; “Mamikonean, house”, “Manuél”; and the 
preceding entry. 


Vasak Mamikonean; Gk. Bacoákng/Bacoákioç. Lat Vasaces 
Sepuh of the Mamikonean house and sparapet of Armenia from the latter part of the 
' reign of King Tiran to the end of that of Argak II, whom he served constantly as 
commander in chief until the king's imprisonment in Persia and his own death (IV.liv); 
also tanuter of the Mamikonean after the murder of his brother Vardan (IV.xviii; 1). BP 
attributes his designation as sparapet to Arëak II at the beginning of his reign (IV.ii), 
but this can at best have been a confirmation, for Vasak is mentioned as commander in 
chief in the retinue accompanying P‘ai€n of Astisat to Caesarea (IILxvi and IV.ii n. 7) 
in the reign of Tiran. Vasak is explicitly identified by BP as the brother of the Mami- 
konean nahapet Vardan, to whom he was opposed and whom he eventually killed (IV.ii, 
xvi, xviii), and of the commander Bagos (IV.xxii). He must therefore, have been the 
brother of the princess Hamazaspuhi and the half-brother of the traitor Vahan (IV.lix). 
Both Justi and Toumanoff make Vasak the son of Artawazd II, presumably on the basis 
of the Vita of St. Nerses, ii, p. 17 (© CHAMA, II, p. 22), but this seems impossible, 
considering the short span of Artawazd's life (see above “Hamazaspean”). The office of 
sparapet was hereditary in the Mamikonean house but not necessarily in direct line, as 
Manuel in a later generation was not the son of Vasak or of his son and successor Musel, 
but of Artases/ Artasen. The information in III.xviii seems to suggest that Vasak was 
commander together with his kinsman Artawazd II and subsequently replaced him 
(IV.ii). 
The portrayal of Vasak in BP is largely favorable, as is the case with all the Mami- 
koneans (see Intro., p. 44). He is the centerpiece of the long catalog of victories 
(IV.xxv-xliii, xlv-xlix), the loyal defender of his king's honor (IV.xvi), the haughty 
defier of Sahpuhr II's wrath (IV.liv). The uglier aspects of his mortal quarrel with his 
brother and tanuter Vardan are not stressed (IV.xvi, xviii), though they are not omitted. 
This portrayal is also found in the Greek sources, as Procopius (Bell. Pers., I.v.17-18, 
28) follows BP in making the general Bacoáxtiog a friend of King Ar$ak, and in 
recording his tragic death under similar circumstances. On the contrary, MX, following 
his usual anti-Mamikonean bias (see Intro., pp. 44—45), barely records his presence, not 
even mentioning his role in the Persian war, which is summarily treated; refers to him 
denigratingly as Arÿak Ils squire; and treats his rivalry with Vardan as a vulgar quarrel 
over a concubine (III.xxv = MK, pp. 280-281). 
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See Schmitt, IN, p. 330; HAnjB, V, pp. 43-44 no. 4; JIN, pp. 337, Wasaka no. 3, and 
424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 331/4b; AG, p.80 no. 181; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 222, 225, 517 n. 54, 521 n. 77. 

DL xvi, xviii; IV.ii, xi, xvi, xviii-xxv, xxvii-xliii, xlv-li, liti-lv; V.i-ii, xxxvii 

pp. 91, 93, 108, 133, 146-152, 154-156, 158-168, 173-174, 185, 187-188, 218 

See also “Arëak H”; “Artawazd II"; “Bagos”; “Hamazaspean,” for the genealogy of 
the Mamikonean house; “Hamazaspuhi”; *Mamikonean, house”; “Manuél”; 
“Tiran”; *Vahan"; *Vardan I”; and Appendix III, sepuh; sparapet, tanuter. 


Vin « MP vin, Sk. vina, “kithara” 
Persian commander against Argak II. He is not otherwise attested. 
See JIN, p. 368, Win. 
IV.xxvi 
p. 159 


Vorot: of Vanand 
Prince of Vanand, presumably succeeded by Artawan (III xiv). He is not otherwise 
attested. 
See HAnjB, V, P. 125; JIN, p. 133, * Hurauda, “of shapely form” no. 9. 
UI xii 
p. 82 
See also “Artawan”; and Appendix II, “Vanand.” 


Vrik « ?Av. vira, “man” + diminutive suff. -ik 

Illegitimate son of Pap, the son of the patriarch Yusik I. He is not otherwise attested, 
but because his mother came from the village of Hac‘ekac‘, the birthplace of St. Mesrop 
Koriwn, iii, p. 36 (=trans. p. 27), it has been suggested without any foundation that Vrik 
might have been Mesrop’s father. 

See Schmitt, IN, p. 330; HAnjB, V, p. 134; JIN, p. 376, Wrik; Toumanoff, Manuel, 

p. 224/6. 

IILxix 

p. 94 

See also “Pap (2); and Appendix II, *Hac'ekac*." 


Vrkén HabuZean < OP *Wrkaina-; Av. vahrka-, “wolf”; Gk.” Ypkavoc 
Armenian nayarar otherwise unattested. The Vita of St. Nersés, viii, p. 53 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 30) lists a Vrén, nahapet of Virk“ / Iberia, but there is no indication 
that the otherwise unknown HabuZean house had domains in Iberia, and the etymology 
of his name points rather to the region of Hyrcania, south of the Caspian Sea. 
See HAnjB, V, p. 134; JIN, p. 355, *Warkaina no. 4; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 218; 
Gignoux, NPS, no. 405, p. 91, Gurgen; idem, “Noms propres," p. 87, Schmitt, IN, 
p. 323, Vrkén, Gowrgén. 
IV.xi 
p. 133 
See also “HabuZean, house"; Appendix II, *Virk*"; and Appendix III, nayarar. 


Vrt‘anés, St. 

Elder son and second successor of St. Gregory the Illuminator as patriarch of 
Greater Armenia. BP sets the beginning of his pontificate in the reign of King Xosrov 
Kotak (IILiii) and does not specify its length, while MX, IL xci, III.xi (= MK, pp. 249, 
264), inaugurates it in the fifty-fourth year of Trdat the Great and ends it fifteen years 
later in the reign of King Tiran. The dates of Vrt‘anés’s pontificate are usually given as 
333-341, though Toumanoff pushes the beginning of it back to 328 and Justi gives the 
dates 314-330, which are patently impossible, because Vrt‘anés’s brother and prede- 
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cessor Aristakés is attested at the Council of Nicaea in 325 by the conciliar lists. The 
accounts of BP and MX differ in that BP restricts the patriarch's activities to Greater 
Armenia, while MX, III.x (= MK, p. 263), sends him on an embassy to the Byzantine 
court to obtain the enthronement of Xosrov Kotak's son, Tiran. Both sources, however, 
record his burial at the village of T‘ordan in the patriarchal domain in Daranalik*. 
See HAnjB, V, pp. 128-129 no. 1; JIN, p. 366, Wérthanes; Toumanoff, Manuel, 
p. 223/3; Ormanean, Azgapatum I, cols. 132-142; Garitte, Documents, pp. 207- 
208; idem, Narratio, p. 416. 
PS: IILiii-viii, xi-xii; IV.iii 
pp. 63, 68-70, 72, 74, 76, 80-82, 109 
See also “Aristakës”, “Grigor/Gregorids”; “Xosrov II/HT"; and Appendix II, 
“T‘ordan.” 


Vsemakan, see Appendix IH, vsemakan. 


Xad of Marag « ?Syr. had, “to take/ grasp." 

Disciple and deacon of St. Nersés I, who ordained him bishop of Bagrewand and 
Argarunik‘ and whom he left as vicar during his exile (IV.xii). Xad was also the su- 
pervisor of the patriarch's numerous charitable foundations. His support of St. Nersés’s 
orthodox position brought him into conflict with the Arianizing Armenian court. Ar$ak 
II had him driven from the royal camp (IV.xii), or even ordered him stoned (according 
to MX, III.xxxii = MK, p. 289), although he was rescued by his relatives and not killed, 
as claimed by Justi. Like all early Armenian hierarchs, Xad was not a monk or an 
ascetic. BP refers to his two daughters (IV.xii), and MX, HII xxxi (= MK, 288), blames 
him for his fondness for fastidious clothes and fine horses, from which he repented. His 
relationship with the nayarar house of the Apahuni, MX, IILxxxii (- MK, pp. 289- 
290), is not mentioned by BP which, however, records that he was succeeded as bishop 
by his son-in-law Asurk, thus indicating that ecclesiastical office was hereditary in 
houses other than that of St. Gregory. Despite its usual reliance on BP, the Vita of 
St. Nerses surprisingly ignores him altogether. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 42 no. 2; JIN, P. 169; Garsoïan, “Politique,” pp. 307, 310-312; 

idem, “Protecteur des pauvres,” pp. 29-31; idem, “Nersës le Grand,” p. 161. 

IV.xii-xiii, xv; V.xxii 

pp. 134-137, 141, 203 

See also “ArSak II”; “Asurk”, “Nersés I"; “Pap”; Appendix II, "Arsarunik^"; “Ba- 

grewand”; and Appendix III, etelapah; nayarar. 


XeSa/HeSay of Aljnik^; one ms gives the name as “Xela,” which is clearly a scribal 

error 

Only surviving son of the bdeasy Bakur, saved by Vaé‘E I Mamikonean according to ` 
BP, though MX, III.vii (= MK, p. 259), claims that he was surrendered in chains to King 
Xosrov Kotak. The king temporarily granted Aljnik* to Valinak Siwni together with the 
title bdeagy, in defiance of the hereditary nature of offices and possessions in fourth- 
century Armenia, but XeSa eventually regained his domain, as is noted by BP. He does 
not seem to have been ruling Aljnik* when it seceded from ArSak II after the Roman- 
Persian peace of 363, since the name of the bdeasy is not give at that point (IV.l). 

See HAnjB, III, p. 81, HeSay; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 180. 

IL 

p. 77 

See also “Bakur”; “Vaë® I”; *Valinak I”; Appendix II, "Aljnik*"; and Appendix III, 

bdeasy. 
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Xoryoruni/Matyazuni, house 

Great nayarar house, also commonly known as Matyazuni from its hereditary title 
of matyaz, which was probably of tribal origin. According to MX, I.xii (= MK, p. 89), 
the Xoryoruni were descended from the Armenian eponymous hero Hayk through their 
ancestor Xot and preserved their name despite the existence of a second putative 
eponymous ancestor, Malyaz (MX, II.vii = MK, p. 137). BP knows nothing of these 
etymologies or of the nature of the matyaz’s office, which MX (Joc. cit) identifies as that 
of the commander of the royal bodyguard. 

The Xofyoruni were dynasts of a principality northwest of Lake Van known to early 
Armenian sources, but the toponym Xoryortunik* appears only in the short version of 
the Asy., where it may be a later addition. The bishops of the house seemingly went 
back to the period of St. Gregory (Vg, clxxii = Va, cix), and the Xoryoruni are included 
in all the nayarar Lists, although their awkward insertion at the top of the Gahnamak, 
“Rank List,” is probably an interpolation, according to Adontz. The Zornamak, “Mil- 
itary List,” attributed 1,000 retainers to them. The family is attested until the Arab 
period, when it disappeared, and its principality became a part of the kingdom of 
Vaspurakan by the tenth century. 

See Oskean, Usurnnasirut‘iwnner, JIN, p. 188, Malyaz; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 

191, 195-196, 200, 203, 205, 206, 208, 230, 311, 321, 344, 369, 441 n. 16, 443 n. 24, 
451 n. 85, 68*, 70*, 75*-81*, 90*, 93*, 96*-97*, 99*-100*, 102*, 124*; Toumanoff, 
Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 132, 135, 160-161, 208-209, 223, 227, 228, 240, 247-248, 
250-251, 252 n. 342. On the principality, see AON, pp. 330, 435; Eremyan, 
Axyarh., pp. 55, 116; idem, Map G/5, where he places it north of Bznunik‘; while 
Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, pp. 104, 107, 150, 156, 256, and map places it west 
of Bznunik'; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 328. 

IILxii; IV.xi; V.xxxviii; [xliii] 

pp. 82, 133, [221]-222, [227-228] 

See also “Garjoyl”, *Manasp"; and Appendix III, malyaz; nayarar. 


Xosrov UU K'aj « Phl. Xusro/ Husrav; Av. husravah- “famous/of good repute” + Arm. 
kaj, “valiant” 

Ar$akuni king of Armenia and father of Trdat the Great (279 / 280-2877). The chrono- 
logy of his reign remains problematic, though Toumanoff has argued persuasively that 
he ruled over only the western portion of Greater Armenia and not over the entire 
realm. The account of his blood feud with the Sasanian usurpers of the throne of his 
ArSakuni kinsmen in Iran and of his murder by Anak the Parthian forms the opening 
section of the Armenian received tradition of its Christianization transmitted in Aa 
(xvi-xxxii). An alternate tradition, found in Elisé, iii, p. 72 (= Elishé, p. 123), has Xos- 
rov murdered by his own brothers. 

See Toumanoff “Third-Century Arsacids," pp. 259-262, 274; idem, Manuel, p. 74/4; 

the more traditional interpretation is given by HAnjB, II, pp. 530-551 no. 2; JIN, 
p. 134, Husrawanh, who pushes his reign back to 222-238; Chaumont, L'Arménie, 
pp. 159-171; also Gignoux, NPS, nos. 465ff.; pp. 100-101, Husrav; Schmitt, IN, 
pp. 321, 329 on the name itself. 

IIL ii-iii 

pp. 67-68 | 

See also “Anak”; “Arÿakuni”, “Sasanians”; “Trdat the Great”; and Appendix III, 

kaj. ) 


Xosrov II/III Kotak « Phi. Xusro/ Husrav; Av. husravah-, “famous, of good repute” + 
Arm. kotak « Phi. kôdak, “young/small baby" 
Ar$akuni king of Armenia, son of Trdat the Great and father of Tiran. According 
to the generally accepted chronology he reigned from 330 to 338/9, but these dates still 
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present problems, and Hewsen has even suggested that his reign does not belong in the 
fourth century but should be identified with that of Xosrov K‘aj (see preceding entry). 
The length of his reign is not mentioned in BP, but MX, III.x (= MK, p. 263), gives it 
as nine years. Both sources speak disparagingly of his reign which was marked by 
numerous nayarar rebellions, though both BP, IILvii; and MX, IILviii (= MK, 
pp. 260-261) also record his creation of the great hunting preserve named Xosrovakert 
in his honor, near the site of Duin. Only MX, however, dates the shift of the Armenian 
capital from ArtaSat to Duin at this time. 

See, HAnjB, II, pp. 531-532 no. 3; JIN, p. 135, Husrawanh no. 9; CPD, p. 51, 
kodak; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 74/6; Manandyan, K*nnakan tesut‘yun, ILI, 
pp. 141-157; Hewsen, "Successors"; and the additional Pibliperapuy on the name 
in the preceding entry. 

PS.; IILiii-v, vii-ix, xi, xii 

pp. 63, 68-70, 73-76, 80-82 

See also "Arsakuni"; “Bakur”; *Manawazean; house”; *Orduni, house”; “Trdat the 
Great"; and Appendix II, “ArtaSat”; “Duin”; “Tiknuni”; “Xosrovakert.” 


Xosrov Kotak, wife of, see “ArSakuni, anonymous queen, I." 


Xosrov III/IV « Phi. Xusro/ Husrav; Av. husravah-, "famous, of good repute” 

Sepuh of the ArSakuni house appointed king of Armenia, presumably after the death 
of Valarÿak, by the Persian king, who gave him his sister in marriage (384-389? and 
414-415). According to BP (VI.i), this enthronement clearly occurred before the par- 
tition of Armenia ca. 387, but MX, IILxlii (= MK, p. 304), places it after this event. 
Most of Xosrov's career lay beyond the chronological limit of BP and is related by LP‘ 
and MX. LP‘, Lvi, p. 8 (= CHAMA, II, pp. 262, 264), clearly states that Xosrov had 
been installed by the Persians in the eastern portion of Armenia, while Procopius 
records (De aed., III.i.14—15) that the Romans appointed a comes Armeniae over their 
portion after the death of Arÿak III. MX, however, contradicts himself, stating first 
correctly (III.xlvi = MK, p. 309) that after ArSak’s death, “the Greeks appointed no 
more kings in their sector . . . [but] appointed counts as governors of their part of the 

. country,” but then going on to claim that Xosrov extended his rule over the whole of 
Armenia (IILxlix = MK, p. 313). After some five years of reign, the Armenian magnates 
denounced Xosrov for intrigues with Byzantium and he was deported to Persia (MX, 
IILI = MK, pp. 314-315); LP‘, Lix, pp. 12-13 (© CHAMA, II, pp. 264-265). MX also 
records that Xosrov's disgrace was caused by his unauthorized appointment of St. 
Sahak I as patriarch of Armenia and that the Armenian king was kept captive in the 
“Castle of Oblivion," but these details are not mentioned by LP‘. Xosrov briefly re- 
turned to the throne after the death of his brother VramSapuh, who had succeeded him 
for twenty-one years, but he died soon thereafter, eight months according to LP‘ Oo, 
p. 18 = CHAMA, p. 268); MX, IIL.iv (= MK, p. 323). 

See HAnjB, II, pp. 532-533 no. 5; JIN, p. 135, Husrawanh no. 10; Toumanoff, Man- 
uel, p. 76/ 11, both of whom make Xosrov the son of Varazdat, though the rela- 
tionship is not specified in the sources; Manandyan, K'nnakan tesut‘yun, UI 
pp. 238-248; Garitte, Narratio, pp. 64, 70-72; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 411 n. 33a, 
412 nn. 41-42a; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 152 n. 6, for the bibliography of the par- 
tition and its date; and still more recently, E. L. Danielyan, “Haykakan baZanman 
taret'iva". also the additional bibliography on the name under “Xosrov I/II.” 

VL, iv-v, vii 

pp. 233-235 

See also “Aršakuni”; “Valarÿak”, “Zik [3]; “Zruanduyt”; and Appendix III, So 
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Yakob of Mcbin/James of Nisibis, St. 

First known bishop of Nisibis, who is said to have saved his city miraculously from 
the Persians. Little is known of his life besides this event, which is recorded in the main 
source, Theodoret of Cyr, Hist. Phil., i, though the History of Taron p. 70-71 makes 
him the cousin of Gregory the Illuminator. His attendance at the Council of Nicaea is 
known to MX, ILIxxxix (= MK, pp. 245—246) and is corroborated by the conciliar lists, 
and he is known to have been an ardent opponent of Arianism. The finding of the wood 
of the ark on Mt. Sararad and the confrontation with Manatihr R&tuni recorded in 
IH.x and MX, El. vü (= MK, pp. 259-260) are not found in Theodoret's Vita and may 
belong to a local Armenian tradition (see IIL.x nn. 1 and 3). After the Persian occu- 
pation of Nisibis in 363, James’s relics were moved to Amida and eventually brought 
to Constantinople (ca. 970). His reputation as a doctor of the faith was so widespread 
through the East that he is often referred to as Zgôn, “the wise” and that the works of 
Aphraat were soon mistakenly attributed to him under that name (see IILx n. 2). 
Several Armenian version of his Vita are known. 

See BHO nos. 405-411; AASS, Jul. IV, 28-41; Peeters, “Jacques de Nisibe”, Krüger, 
“Jacob von Nisibis”; Ter Minasyan, “Zgdn”; Melk‘onyan, “Armianskil perevod”; 
Tisserant, “Jacques de Nisibe"; DS, VIII, col. 50; ODCC, p. 721; Canivet, Théo- 
doret, no. 71 n. 7 for the Armenian versions; Fiey, Nisibe, pp. 23, n. 48, 24, 
221-223; Gelzer et al., eds., Nomina? pp. 20, 21, 64, 84, 102, 126, 160, 196, for 
Nicaea. 

IIL.x 

pp. 77-80 

See also “Manatihr”; and Appendix II, "Amid"; "Mcbin"; “Sararad.” 


Yaralezk‘, see “Aflezk‘.” 


Yohan/ John « syr. Yohanan (short form) 

Presumably an Armenian bishop and son of the patriarch P*aien of Aštišat. He is 
not attested elsewhere and the entire account of his regrettable career is suspect. The 
name of his see is not given; neither is the name of the Armenian king before whom he 
played the fool (VI.x). His identification with St. Gregory’s sixth disciple, Yovhannés 
(see Aa, dcccxlc and p. 496 n. 4), is chronologically impossible if he was the son of 
Pfaïen (348-3527), and the curiously anticlerical and moralizing tone of the chapters 
relating to him is unsuited to the rest of BP (see Intro., pp. 36-37). 

See HAnjB, III, p. 539 no. 4, Yovhannes. 

VI.viii-x 

pp. 236-238 

See also “P‘atén.” 


Yoynk‘, see “Greeks.” 


Yusik I, St. « Arm. yoys, “hope” + diminutive suff. -ik; ?Gk. Eboby10¢ 

Son of St. Vrt‘anés, grandson of St. Gregory the Illuminator, and hereditary patri- 
arch of Armenia under King Tiran (341-347?). BP gives no length to his pontificate nor 
the date of his accession, which is set in the fourth year of King Tiran by MX, III.xi 
(= MK, p. 264), with a tenure of six years (IILxiv = MK, p. 267). The accepted dates, 
341-347, are derived from MX, but a totally different and improbable dating is sug- 
gested by Akinean. Like his grandfather, Yusik was consecrated at Caesarea of Cap- 
padocia, and BP stresses the closeness of the royal and patriarchal houses in the account 
of Yusik's education at court and his marriage to an ArSakuni princess, whose identity 
is, however, disputed (IEL.v and n. 4). Despite these relations, Yusik's opposition to 
Tiran, which ended in the patriarch's murder (III.xii), was probably due to his adher- 
ence to the orthodoxy of the Gregorid house as opposed to the Arianizing tendencies 
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of the Armenian court, rather than to Tiran’s unspecified sins alluded to in BP (III xii) 
or to the improbable tale of the setting up of the image of Julian the Apostate in the 
church related by MX, IILxiii-xiv (= MK, pp. 266-267)—a story reminiscent of Caius 
Caligula's order to place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem (Josephus, Bell. Jud., 
XVIII.xi). Like his father and grandfather, Yusik was buried at T‘ordan in Daranalik', 
one of the domains of his house. The unworthiness of Yusik’s sons, reiterated by BP 
(IIL. xiii, xv, xix), is also recorded by MX, IILxvi (= MK, pp. 269-270), who does not, 
however, mention Yusik’s prophetic vision (IILv). 

See HAnjB, III, p. 733 no. 3; JIN, pp. 423-424; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 224/ 5; Orma- 
nean, Azgapatum I, cols. 141-150; Sanspeur, "Nouvelle Liste," cols. 186, 187, 
195-196; Garitte, Narratio, pp. 58-59, 416; Akinean, “Reihenfolge,” pp. 80-84; 
Garsoian, “Politique,” for the religious opposition of the Gregorids and the 
Argakuni. 

IILv-vi, xii-xv, xix; IV.iii 

pp. 70-72, 81-84, 86, 89-90, 93, 109, 111 

See also “Aršakuni”; “Ar$akuni, anonymous princess”; “AtSanaginés”; *Grigor/Gre- 
gorids”; “Pap (2)”; “Tiran”; “Vrt‘anés”; and Appendix II, "Caesarea"; “T‘ordan.” 


Yusik I! < ?Arm. yoys, “hope” + diminutive suff. -ik; 7Gk. Eboóoyiog 

Descendant of Albianos of Manazkert, presumably appointed patriarch of Armenia 
by King Pap after the murder of St. Nersés I and refused recognition by Caesarea of 
Cappadocia, where the Armenian patriarchs had been consecrated up to that time. 
Yusik is mentioned only by BP and the Greek List of Kat‘ofikoi. All other Armenian 
sources place the pontificate of Sahak of Manazkert at this point, and most scholars 
have accepted this version, though Ataryan and Akinean have argued that Yusik and 
Sahak were the same person. In view of the confusion in the patriarchal succession 
introduced by the multiplicity of Sahaks or Sahaks in the second half of the fourth 
century and the fact that BP is both chronologically closest and the most detailed source 
for our knowledge of the early Armenian patriarchate, its evidence should probably not 
be arbitrarily rejected. 

See HAnjB, III, pp. 733—734, Yusik no. 5; IV, pp. 103-104, Sahak no. 3; JIN, p. 272, 
Sahak no. 3; Ormanean, Azgapatum I, cols. 223-225; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” 
cols. 186-187, 196-198; Gelzer, “Die Anfänge.” pp. 145-146; Akinean, “Reihen- 
folge,” p. 85; Garsoian, “Sahak of Manazkert.” 

V.xxix 

p. 210 i 

See also “Ałbianos”; “Nersés I”; “Pap”; “Sahak I”; and Appendix II, “Caesarea.” 


Zareh of Cop*k* Mec « Arm. *Zarehr, attested as ZRYTR in the Aramaic inscription 
of Artases I (second century B.C.) « ?OP *Zari. a@ra- “with golden fire”; Gk. 
Zapiadpic | 

Prince of Cop*k* Mec, who presumably accompanied Yusik I to his consecration at 
Caesarea. He is not otherwise attested, but presumably followed Mar, prince of Cop*k* 
Mec under King Xosrov Kotak (III.vii) and was in turn succeeded by Daniel, who 
accompanied St. Nersés to his consecration (IV.iv). 

See HAnjB, II, pp. 171-172 no. 6; JIN, p. 281 no. 3; Perikhanian, “Inscription 

araméenne,” pp. 18-21, for the early attestation of the name, Boyce, “Zariadris.” 

IILxii 

p.82 

See also “Daniel”; “Mar”; and Appendix II, “Cop°k° Mec." 
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Zarmanduyt « Phi. zarmän, “old age” + duyt, “daughter” 

Queen of Armenia as wife of King Pap. After the expulsion of King Varazdat, the 
sparapet Manuél Mamikonean maintained her on the throne as nominal regent for her 
minor sons Ar&ak III and Valarsak, according to BP. The Vita of St. Nersés, xv, p. 123 
(= CHAMA, II, p. 44) follows the version of BP, but MX, III.xli (= MK, p. 303), claims 
that the queen, whose name he does not give, was kept at Constantinople by the 
emperor “Theodosius” (see V.xxxviii nn. 1-2 for the improbability and anachronism of 
this version). 

See Schmitt, IN, p. 331; HAnjB, II, pp. 173-174 no. 2; JIN, p. 383 no. 2; Toumanoff, 

Manuel, p. 75/9; AG, p. 41 no. 69; CPD, p. 29, duyt. 

V.xxxvii-xxxvili [xliii] 

pp. 221-223, [226-227] 

See also “Ar$ak IIP* “Manuel”; “Pap”; “Sasanians”; “ValarSak”; and Appendix HE, 

tikin. 


Zawén « MIr. zav-, “to call upon” 

Descendant of Albianos of Manazkert and patriarch of Armenia following after 
Yusik II or Sahak of Manazkert, who is called his brother in the List of Kat‘otikoi 
(Paris. arm. #121). Zawén’s pontificate is attested in all the Armenian sources, but very 
little is known about it. According to MX, III.xl (7 MK, pp. 302-303), he was ap- 
pointed in the second year of King Varazdat, and the sources give him a pontificate of 
three years. 

See Schmitt, IN, p. 330; HAnjB, II, p. 176 no. 3; JIN, p. 384 no. 2; Ormanean, 
Azgapatum I, cols. 237-243; Sanspeur, “Nouvelle Liste,” cols. 186-187, 197-198; 
Garitte, Narratio, pp. 87-88, 418-420. 

VLii-iv, xv 

pp. 234-235, 238 

See also "Albianos"; “Sahak I" and “II”; “Varazdat”; “Yusik H.” 


Zgón, See “Yakob of Mcbin." 


Zik « MIr. Zik; Gk. Znküc, Zw, Zix(?) 

Attested (7) in SKZ, Parth 22, 24, 26; Phl. 28, 30, 32, Zyk; RGDS nos. 54, 63, 
pp. 64-65, 70-71, Ziy, Zik. 

One of the great families of Iran, though Justi, following Men. Prot. (I, p. 374), 
derives the name from its office. Both Hübschmann and Christensen, however, see 
Menander's identification of Zik as a title as another case of the common confusion in 
classical sources between the name of an Iranian family and its office (see, e.g., Süren). 
In Armenia, both the Greek version of Agat'angelos (Ag, vi, viii) and BP treat the term 
as a proper name (cf. Theoph. Sim., III.xviii.7-10). 

Presumably three members of the family, none of whose names is mentioned, are 
referred to in BP: (1) the Persian commander killed in the war against Argak II 
(IV.xxxv-xxxvi). (2) Another Persian commander sent together with the Karen by 
Sahpuhr II to capture the Armenian royal fortress of Artagers. He was entrusted with 
the government of Armenia after the Persian occupation of the country and was even- 
tually killed by the sparapet Musel Mamikonean after the return of King Pap to Ar- 
menia (IV.lv, lviii; V.i). This Zik has been identified with the Cylaces to whom AM 
(XXVIIL xii.5-6, 9, 14) attributes the capture of Artogerassa/ Artagers, and who was 
executed by Pap on his return to Armenia (XXX.i.3). This identification has, however, 
been rejected (see IV.lv n. 3). (3) The representative of the Persian king sent as an 
adviser to King Xosrov III/IV at the time of the partition of Armenia (IV.i). | 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 39; idem, NPS, no. 1086, p. 195, Ziyak; Back, SSI, 

p. 227; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 11-12, 18-19; Honigmann and 
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Maricq, RGDS, pp. 16, 18; HAnjB, II, p. 208; JIN, p. 385 no. 2; AG, p. 41 no. 72; 
Markwart, Untersuchungen, pp. 213-214; Christensen, L'Iran, p.105 n.3; 
Adontz, Armenia pp. 507-509 n. 22. 

IV.xxxv-xxxvi, lv, lviii; V.i; VLi 

pp. 162, 173, 178, 186, 233 

See also “ArSak II”; "Karen"; *Musel"; “Šapuh”; “Xosrov III/IV”; and Appendix II, - 
"Artagers." 


Zort 

Presumably a bishop and collaborator of St. Nersés. His see is not mentioned, since 
he is said to have been attached to the household of the patriarch. He is not otherwise 
attested. 

See HAnjB, II, p. 215; JIN, p. 387. 

VEv i 

p. 235 

See also “Nersës I.” 


Zort‘uaz 
Bishop of Vanand according to BP, who praises him highly. He is not otherwise 
attested. . 
See HAnjB, II, p. 215; JIN, p. 387, Zorthovaz. 
VL. xii 
p. 238 
See also Appendix II, “Vanand.” 


Zruanduyt « Phl. Zurwän, “time/the god of time” + duyt “daughter” 
Name Zurvan-dad attested in SKZ, Parth. 28; Phi. 35; RGDS, no. 67, pp. 72-73. 
Queen of eastern Armenia as wife of King Xosrov III/IV. According to BP, she was 
a Sasanian princess, probably the daughter of Sahpuhr II and the sister of Sahpuhr III. 
Toumanoff, however, makes her a member of the Zik house. She is not otherwise . 
attested. 
See Gignoux, NPS, nos. 1089-1092, pp. 195-196; Schmitt, IN, p. 331; Sprengling, 
Third-Century Iran, pp. 9, 12, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, p. 18; HAnjB, 
II, p. 220; JIN, p. 337, Zrovanduyt no. 1; Toumanoff, Manuel, p. 76/11; AG, p. 42 
no. 76; CPD, p. 29, duyt. 
VIi 
p. 233 l 
See also “Sapuh”, “Sasanians”; “Xosrov III/IV”; “Zik.” 
Zuit 
Priest of Arta$at and disciple of St. Nerses. He was captured by the Persians at the 
time of the sack of the Armenian capital by the Sasanians (IV.lv) and subsequently 
martyred in Persia. MX, IILxxxv (= MK, pp. 293-294), attributes Zuit*'s martyrdom 
to the calumnies of MeruZan Arcruni and Vahan Mamikonean, but they are not men- 
tioned in BP's account. TA Lx p. 64 (= Thom. Arts., pp. 128-129) follows the version 
of MX and also calls the priest Zuit‘ay. 
See HAnjB, II, p. 216. 
IV.Iv-lvi 
pp. 175, 177 
See also “Nersés I”; and Appendix II, “ArtaSat.” 
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Armenian medieval geography still presents considerable difficulties, so that numer- 
ous identifications and suggestions must of necessity remain tentative or even impossible 
at this point, despite the major work of H. Hübschmann, J. Markwart, and more recently ` 
S. T. Eremyan, T°. X. Hakobyan, and R. H. Hewsen, as well as a number of others. 

The seventh-century Asyarhac‘oyc‘ has been consulted despite its semi-synthentic or 
even occasionally fictional character, and despite the fact that it is obviously anachronistic 
for fourth-century Armenia, because it is the most familiar and often the most accessible 
source for Armenian medieval geography. Similarly, two of its major divisions of medieval 
Armenia—Turuberan and Vaspurakan—are mentioned only for the sake of convenience, 
because of their familiarity, even though neither toponym was known to BP and indeed, 
these units did not exist in the fourth and fifth centuries. It goes without saying that the 
anachronisms of the Afyarhac‘oyc® and the required rectifications have been noted in the 
pertinent entries. In all references to the A3yarhac^oyc^, the pagination has been given 
according to both the original text and the translation of the Soukry edition (e.g. 33/44). 

On the highly problematic identification of the two southeastern Marches of the 
Armenian kingdom in the fourth century—(1) the Assyrian March or Greater Korduk‘, 
situated in the middle of Armenia's southern border and presumably composed of the 
districts of (Lesser) Korduk‘, Kord(r)ik‘, and Tmorik‘; (2) the Adiabenian or Median 
March, presumably called NoSirakan in BP, lying east of the preceding one and composed 
of the districts of Dassontre/ Dasn, Mahkertun, and Nihorakan—I have followed the 
recent, and soon to be published, research of Professor Robert Hewsen, “Vitaxates,” 
which he kindly made available to me. Some conclusions must perforce remain tentative 
because of the confusion of the sources and the contradictions between the evidence of BP 
and that of the later ASyarhac‘oyc‘. In view of the complicated nature of the evidence 
concerning these areas, all the entries on the districts composing either one of these 
Marches might perhaps benefit from being consulted as a unit. 

In the case of toponyms containing a personal name listed in Appendix I, the ety- 
mology of the name has not been repeated here. On the typically Iranian endings of a large 
portion of Armenian toponyms (-apat, -aran, -(a)Sat, -(a)stan, -kert, etc., see Schmitt, 
“Iranisches Lehngut," pp. 101, 107-108; Leroy, “Suffixes,” pp. 517-521; Hübschmann, 
*Namen"; Nóldeke, *Ortsnamen." For the suffixes -awan and -gewl, see Appendix III. 

As in all other cases, the spelling given for toponyms is the one found in the text. The 
Armenian forms of toponyms, i.e. Mcbin rather than Nisibis, have been adopted, with a 
few obvious exceptions, e.g. Athens, Caesarea, Egypt, and the like. All variants have duly 
been noted in both cases. 

The forms Artagers and Ekeleac‘ for the respective toponyms have been preferred, 
as the only ones attested, to the bookish reconstructions Artagerk* and Ekelik*. 

Purely Scriptural (e.g. the church of “Macedonia”) or literary (*Chaldaean" spells) 
references have been omitted here and are discussed in the pertinent notes in the 
Commentary. 
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Acw, see “Dalarik‘.” 

Adiabene, see “NoSirakan.” 
Adiabenian March, see “Noëirakan.” 
Ægyptos, see “Egypt.” 


Agarak 

Vineyard in Aštišat where the sons of the patriarch Yusik, Pap and At‘anaginés, 
were buried, presumably as members of the Gregorid family, since Aštišat was a pa- 
triarcal property, but as unworthy to share the tombs of their ancestors at T‘ordan or 
Til because of their sins. This property may also be the one in which the patriarch 
P‘atén was buried (III.xvi). This toponym is not otherwise attested and may conse- 
quently be nothing more than a common noun. 

III.xvi?, xix. 

pp. [92], 94 

See also "Astifat"; "IT: “TSordan”; Appendix I, “At‘anaginés”; “Pap (2)"; 

“PCatén”; and Appendix IH, agarak. 


Akilisene, see “Ekeleac‘.” 
Albania, see "Aluank*." 

Aleck‘, see "Aljk*." 
Aleksandria, see "Alexandria." 


Alexandria of Egypt/ Aleksandria 
The capital of Egypt and major city of the East is mentioned by BP only in passing 
to identify the heresiarch Arius. 
See Stengel, “Alexandria”; Jones, Cities, pp. 299, 302-304, 306, 310-311, 330-331, 
etc. 
HI.x 
p. 79 


Aliorsk* « ?Arm. (or possibly pre- Arm.) af, “salt” + orsk°, “hunt” 

Hunting preserve presumably in the district of Apahunik‘ at the foot of Ney Masis 
(mod. Sip‘an daği). It is referred to as a katak‘, but as Malyasyanc* correctly observes 
(pp. 318-319 n. 47), the term is used in this context in its original meaning of a “walled 
enclosure." Melik‘-Ohanjanyan argued that this toponym is purely symbolic, but see 
IIL.xx n. 12. 

See AON, p. 396; Ep‘rikean, Bararan, p. 101. 

HI.xx 

p. 96 

Map, F/7? 

See also “Apahunik“”; “Masis”; and Appendix III, k*alak*. 


Aliovit/ Aloyhovit « ?Arm. af, “salt” + hovit, “valley” 

Thirteenth district of Turuberan according to the AXyarhac*oyc* (31/42), and eighth 
district of Vaspurakan (ibid., 32/43). It originally seems to have consisted of two con- 
tiguous districts of which the eastern one is considered by Eremyan to have been an 
Argakuni royal domain, since MX, IL xxii (= MK, p. 159), claims that junior members 
of the royal family were settled there. The city of Zarisat must have been located in this 
portion, since MX calls it a “royal city” (IILxxiii = MK, p. 279), as well as the royal 
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fisheries at Arest. This portion subsequently became a part of Vaspurakan under the 
name of Atberan (ASyarhac‘oyc‘, 32/43). The western portion, lying NNE of Lake Van 
and including the city of Arčēš on the north shore of the lake apparently formed the 
domain of the Gnuni house. It was lost to the Muslims when the Gnuni moved to Tayk‘, 
and the territory was acquired by the K‘aJberuni house, which gave its name to it. BP 
(IV.lv) treats both parts as a single gawat. 
See AON, pp. 329, 396; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 33, 116; idem, Map G/5, where he 
puts Zariÿat in the western portion; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 328; Toumanoff, Stud- 
ies, pp. 205-206; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 240, 243, 245-246, 358, 459 n. 54, 522 n. 
79, 119*, 124*, 143*; T*. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, p. 156. 
IV.lv 
p. 176 
Maps, G/6-7 
See also “Atest”; *Zarifat"; Appendix I, "Aríakuni"; “Gnuni, house”; and Appendix 
Ill, gawat. 


Aljk‘/ Alck* 

Village in the district of Aragacotn, to which the Ar$akuni royal necropolis was 
transferred after the Persian sack of their earlier burial place at Ani in Daranalik‘, 
according to both BP and MX, III.xxvii (= MK, pp. 282-283). Ruins of an early basilica 
and a hypogeum with arcosolia intended for sarcophagi are still found at the site. The 
latter are decorated with reliefs of hunting scenes symbolizing the king’s “glory” 
(p<ark°) and “valor” (k‘ajut‘iwn). 

See AON, pp. 397-398; Eremyan, Map B/6; Gandolfo, “Martyrium,” p. 117; B. N. 
Arak‘elyan, Paterak“andaknera, pp. 28-32, fig. 60; Mnatsakanian, “Usipal’nitsy,” 
pp. 19-20; K*alant'aryan, “Glinianye plitki.” 

IV.xxiv 

p. 158 

Maps, G/5 

See also “Ani”; Appendix I, "Arsakuni"; and Appendix III, park k‘ajut‘iwn. 


Aljnik*; Gk. 'ApGavnvt] Lat. Arzanena; Syr. Arzón; Arabian March 

Third region of Greater Armenia, according to the ASyarhac‘oyc® (30-31/41), 
known to classical sources as Arzanéné or Arzanena (see, e.g., AM, XXV.vii.9; Pro- 
copius, Bell. Pers., I.viii.21, IL.xv.7, etc.). Aljnik' lay in southern Armenia, forming the 
westernmost or Arabian March of the Arsakuni kingdom (cf. Aa, dcccIxxiii, *sahma- 
nakaln . . . yAruastan kolmanen"), and was separated from Aruastan by the Tigris 
River, though Dilleman questioned its strategic importance in the defense of the Arsa- _ 
kuni kingdom. It passed to the Roman sphere of influence as a result of the Peace of 
Nisibis of 298 (Patr. Patric., Ad. gent., iii, p. 135) and was retroceded to Persia by 
Jovian’s peace of 363 (AM, XXV.vii.9). According to BP (V.xvi), it was briefly recon- 
quered by Musét Mamikonean but was lost again with the partition of Greater Armenia 
ca. 387. 

Like all the four Marches of the Armenian kingdom in the fourth century, Aljnik* 
was ruled by a bdeasy, who, however, had precedence over not only the other magnates 
of the realm but his other three colleagues as well, and was consequently known as the 
“great bdeasy" (see IILix n. 2). The late and semi-fictional Zornamak, “Military List,” 
attributes to him the disproportionately large number of 4,000 retainers. His name is 
curiously absent from the Gahnamak, “Rank List," perhaps because Aljnik* had by 
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then long since ceased to be considered part of Armenia, though its ruler is still referred 
to as bdeasy in the fifth century by LP‘, xxxiii, p. 63 (= Elishe, p. 277). The equivocal 
position of semi-autonomous Aljnik‘ vis-à-vis the Arsakuni kingdom is reflected in BP, 
which identifies it as a "district" (gawar; IILxiv, IV.xxiv), a “land” (erkir; IV.xxviii, 
V.xvi, xxvii), a “region” (kotmn; IV), and a “border” (sahman; IV.xxviii), variations 
that probably also reflect the changing status of the area and its loss to the Persians. 
The bdeasy Bakur is treated as a traitor to his lord the king of Armenia and his domain 
forfited, yet it returned to his son Xe$a (IILix). The same ambiguity seems to have 
applied to the bishop of Aljnik", who obeyed the summons of King ArSak II yet seems 
to have lain outside the Armenian episcopate (IV.xv). The presence of the bishop of 
Arzón or Bet Arzón is also recorded in the conciliar lists of the Nestorian church of 
Persia as early as 410. 

See AON, pp. 248-251, 305-322; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 33-34 and Map G/4-D/4; 
Hewsen, "Vitaxates"; Baumgartner and Streck, “Arzanene”; T*. X. Hakobyan, 
Asyarhagrut'yun, pp. 218-227 and map; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 22-24, 
32-34; Marquart, Éränÿahr, pp. 25, 114, 162-163, 165-166, 169, 178; idem, Sü- 
darmenien, pp. 89-90, 115-116, 119-122, 215-220, 352-354, 357, 373-374; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 10-13, 172-173, 175, 182, 224-226, 230, 257, 375 n. 4, 391 
nn. 25-26, 143*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 129, 131-133, 149-150, 159-160, 162- 
163, 165, 166 n. 63, 179-182, 183 n. 147, 240, 244-245, 304-305, 318, 468 n. 138; 
Dilleman, Haute- Mésopotamie, pp. 121-128; Syn. Or., pp. 272, 274, 285, 311, 617, 
666-667, etc. 

IlILix, xiv; IV.xvi, xx, xxiv, xxviii, l; V.xvi, xxvii 

pp. 76-77, 88, 90, 146, 150, 157, 160, 167, 201, 207 

Maps, D-E/8 

See also "Aruestan"; “Bataej”; *Mijfna$yarh Hayoc‘”; *Tigranakert"; Appendix I, 
"Aríak II”; “Bakur”; “Epip‘an”; *Musel"; *Valinak I”; “XeSa”; and Appendix III, 
bdea&y; erkir; gawar, kolmn; sahman. 


Aloyhovit, see "Aliovit." 


Alt amar 

Island off the southern shore of Lake Van. It is given as part of Vaspurakan by the 
Asxarhac*oyc* (32/43) but is included in the domain of the R&tuni in the fourth century 
by both BP and MX, IILxv (= MK, p. 269). In the tenth century it became the domain 
of the Arcruni kings of Vaspurakan under Gagik I (T‘A Cont., IV.vii, viii and for the 
later history of the site IV.xii, pp. 292-299, 308, 312-315 [Cont. II], 319-322, 325 = 
Thom. Arts., pp. 354-361, 371, 375-379, 381-384, 385). 

See AON, p. 339; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 33; idem, Map G/5; Der Nersessian, 
Att‘amar, T°. X. Hakobyan, Ašyarhagrut yun, pp. 166-167. 

DL viii 

p. 76 

Maps F/7-8 

See also Appendix I, “R&tuni, house.” 


Aluank° < Parth. Ardàn, Phl. Ar(r)an?; Gk. ’AABavia; Lat. Albania; Caucasian 

Albania 

Attested in SKZ, Parth, 2; RGDS, no. 3, pp. 48-49; KKZ, 12, though Ulubabyan has 
argued for a change in the content of the term. 

Kingdom to the northeast of Armenia and east of Virk‘/ Iberia, lying between the 
Kur River and the Caucasus range to the Caspian Sea, according to the Afyarac‘oyc® 
(28-29/39), which also calls it Albania and Ran (40/53). The name of Albania, derived 
from the tribe of the Albanoi, was known to Strabo (Geogr., XI.i.5; 11.15; iii.2, 5; iv), 
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Ptolemy (V.xi) and Pliny (NH VI.xi, 29; xv, 36, 38-39). The Iranian forms Ardàn, Aan, 
Ran are attested in MX, II.viii (= MK, pp. 139-140), and Zach. Rhet. (H.vii). 

From the first to the fifth centuries Aluank‘ formed an independent ArSakuni king- 
dom with its own language and Kapatak as its capital; BP invariably recognizes this 
royal status and usually refers to Aluank* as an aÿyarh, though it also uses the term 
erkir (V.xiv). Aluank* was evangelized by St. Gregory the Hluminator's grandson Gri- 
goris, according to BP (IILv-vi), and remained within the orbit of the Armenian 
church. According to Koriwn, xvii, p. 70 (= trans. p. 41), it received its alphabet in the 
fifth century from St. MaStoc‘, the creator of the Armenian alphabet. Aa, xix makes 
the Aluank* allies of Armenia, as does MX, LI xix, II.xxii, IILliv (= MK, pp. 119, 159, 
321-322), the last taken from Koriwn, but cf. ILIxxxiv-Ixxxv, IILiii, vi (= MK, pp. 
236-237, 256, 259). In the fourth century, AM (XVIILvi.22; XIX.ii.3) presents the 
Aluank° as allies of Sahpuhr II against the Romans in 359, as does BP (V.iv) in 369-370. 
The eastern marchlands south of the Kur River were disputed between Armenia and 
Aluank‘. The Armenian sparapet Mušeł Mamikonean successfully reconquered them 
ca. 370, thus pushing the Armenian border northward to the Kur River (V.xiii), but the 
marchlands reverted to Atuank’ after the partition of Greater Armenia ca. 387. Around 
510, the ruling dynasty of Aluank* was suppressed by the Sasanians, and the country 
was ruled by a Persian marzpan residing at Partaw. The dynasty of the Mihranids of 
Gardman was, however, reestablished as “presiding princes" with Byzantine support in 
628 and continued to rule under Arab suzerainty until 821, when the principality of 
Aluank* ceased to exist as an autonomous unit. 

See Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 34, 120; idem, Map B/6-8; Trever, Albania; Muraviev, 
*Ptolemeeva Karta”; Anasyan, “Aluank‘”; A. S. Mnac'akanyan, Alvank*; Hew- 
sen, “Arc‘ay,” pp. 48ff.; idem, "Albania"; Ulubabyan, “Albania”; Tomaschek, "AL 
bania”; Bartold, “Arran”; Iushkov, "Albania"; Aliev, "Albania"; Novosel'tsev, 
*Politicheskaia granitsa"; Marquart, Eraniahr, pp. 116-120; Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 7-8, 167, 170-176, 229-230, 318, 324, 90*-91*, 109*-111*, 117*, 123*-125*, 
142*; Toumanoff, Manuel, pp. 79-80; idem, Studies, pp. 58-59, 83, 101-102, 132, 
153, 257-259; Dumézil, “Les Albaniens”; Garitte, Documents, pp. 195-196; Sha- 
nidze, “Novootkity! alfavit”; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 15, 45; Sprengling, Third- 
Century Iran, pp. 7, 14, 47, 52; Honigmann and pir RGDS, pp. 11, 40, 88-94 
on the Albanian gates. 

III.v-vi; V.iv-v, xiii, XXXV 

pp. 70, 72-73, 189-190, 193-194, 200, 216 

Maps I, H-L/2-5; II, H-L/2-7 

See also “Gardman”; *Kazbk*"; “Kolt‘n”; “Kur”; “Saka’én”; “Utik”; “Virk”; Ap- 
pendix I, “Arsakuni”; “Grigoris”; “MuSet”; “Utnayr”; and Appendix III, asyarh; 
erkir. 


Amaras, see “Amaraz.” 


Amaraz/ Amaras 

Locality and subsequently monastery at the site where St. Grigoris was buried after 
his martyrdom. MX, IlI.iii (= MK, p. 256), calls it a “town” (awan) and locates it in 
Lesser Siwnik‘ (P*ok'r Siwnik*), while BP refers to it as a mere “village” (gew?) and 
places it in the district of Haband, an identification subsequently repeated by MK/D, 
Lxiv, pp. 35, 39 (= MD, p. 23). By this time Amaraz, which had become a center for 
pilgrimages, had apparently grown to the size of a komopolis (gewlak‘atak‘). The 
seventh-century Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (33/44) records two Habands, one in Siwnik* and the 
other, Miws, “the Other" Haband in Arc‘ay, farther east on the border of Caucasian 
Albania, of which it became a part by the seventh century. It is in this second district 
that Amaraz, the complex of which is known north of the lower Araxes, should be 
located in the opinion of Eremyan, as earlier by Hübschmann. 
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See AON, pp. 348-350; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., p. 34; idem, Map G/7; Hewsen, “Ar- 
menia," p. 341; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, P. 234; Hasratyan, “Amaras,” 
for the remains of the shrine. 

III.vi : 

p. 73 

Maps, J-K/5-6 

See also “Haband”; and Appendix I, “Grigoris.” 


Amid/k‘alak® Amdac‘woc‘; Gk. ’Auiôa; Lat. Amida; Ar. Diyarbakir 

One of the main centers of Upper Mesopotamia. Amida stood on the west bank of 
the Tigris, near the border of the southern Armenian district of Aljnik*. At the sur- 
render of Nisibis to the Persians by the peace of 363, many of the Christian inhabitants 
of the city fled to Amida, taking with them the relics of St. James of Nisibis, as well as 
to Edessa, thus increasing these cities’ importance. The city of Amida maintained its 
position until the settlement of the Arab Bakr tribe in the district toward the end of the 
seventh century altered its demographic configuration, and the name of both the city 
and its district was changed to Diyarbakr/ Diyarbakir, “the house of the Bakr.” As in 
the case of all the important Greek poleis in the east, BP refers to Amida as a katak", 
"city" ` 

See Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 35; idem, Map D/4; Ter Ghewondyan, Arab Emirates, pp. 

25-27; EI’, pp. 343-345. 

IL x 

p. 80 

Maps, B-C/8 

See also "Aljnik^", Appendix I, “Yakob of Mcbin”; and Appendix III, k‘afak°. 


Amida, see "Amid." 


Amok‘ 

Village in the district of Ayrarat presumably forming part of St. Nersés’s domain. It 
is not otherwise attested, and Intitean merely cites the reference in BP without further 
identification. 

See Inéigean, StoragrutGwn, p. 507 

Vivi 

p. 235 

See also “Ayrarat.” 


Andmoi, see "Anyus." 
Angel, see "Angl." 
Angelene, see “Angeltun.” 


Angeltun/Ankel tun; « Arm. Angel + tun, “house”; Gk. "Iyyumv Lat. 

Ingilena/ Angelena 

District of former Sophéné, between Anjit/Anziténé and Cop°k° Mec/Sophanéné, 
known as Ingilena in the legislation of Justinian (CJ I.xviiii.5). It is not known to the 
Asyarhac‘oyc’, which probably subsumed it under Anjit, the homonymous princes of 
which apparently ruled Angeltun as well. Eremyan, however, makes the improbable 
suggestion that it was part of Aljnik*. The center of the district was the great fortress 
of Angl (see next entry). Angeltun passed to the Roman sphere of influence as one of 
the autonomous Satrapies ceded by Persia under the terms of the Peace of Nisibis of 
298 (Petr. Patric., Ad gen., ii, p. 135; the text reads “Intéléné”). Its homonymous 
princes are not mentioned by BP, which refers only to princes of Anjit and uses Angel- 
tun exclusively as a toponym. They are, however, known under the name of princes of 
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Angeltun to Aa, dccxcv, dccclxxiii, the Primary History, Sebéos p. 51 (= MK, p. 362), 
and MX, Lxxiii, ILviii (= MK, pp. 113, 141), who gives them a dubious Haykid an- 
cestry, though they were of probable Orontid descent, according to Toumanoff. They 
are not included in the Gahnamak, “Rank List,” but are attributed 3,400 retainers by 
the Zórnamak, “Military List,” which makes them the commanders of the “Western 
Gate.” The late Vita of St. Nersës, v, pp. 32-33 (= CHAMA, II, p. 25), lists both 
"Angeleank*" and “Anjteayk‘.” Bishops from the district are also recorded from the time 
of St. Gregory the Illuminator (Vg, clxxi = Va, clix). 
Under Arëak II, the major fortresses of the district were governed by the mardpet as 
a royal official (V.vii), and BP refers to it as a “royal domain" (tan gawat, V.vii; ostan 
ark uni, V.xviii), probably for that reason. The position of the district after the peace 
of 363 is unclear. It may have defected to the Romans along with other border districts, 
or may have been Roman all along except for the Armenian royal fortresses, and 
Adontz has argued that it always remained loyal. In any case, it was reconquered by . 
Muëel Mamikonean ca. 370 (V.xviii), and the treatment it received differed from that 
of the other reconquered territories (see V.xviii n. 2). This reconquest did not prove 
permanent, and in 536 Angeltun together with Anjit/ Anzetené became part of the new 
Byzantine province of Armenia IV created by Justinian (Novellae, xxxi). 
See AON, 219, 227-228, 230, 302-305; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 35, 116; idem, Map 
G/3-4; Hewsen, “Armenia,” p. 327; T°, X. Hakobyan, Adyarhagrut ‘yun, pp. 216- 
217 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 27, 34-35, 193, 197-198, 201, 205, 223-225, 
230, 232, 257, 320, 356, 370, 68*, 70*, 143*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131, 137, 138 
n. 240, 166-179 (where he follows Markwart in making the princes of Angeltun 
bdeaÿys of the Arabian March instead of the princes of Aljnik*), 218, 223-224, 
227, 236, 244-245, 297, 299-304; Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 165-167, 170-172, 
177-178; Garitte, Documents, pp. 102-104, for the evangelization of the district. 
IV.xxiii-xxiv; V.vii, xviii 
pp. 156-157, 198, 201 
Maps, B-C/7-8 
See also "Aljnik^"; “Anjit”; “Cop°k°”, and the next entry; Appendix I, “ArSakuni”; 
“Drastamat”; “Grigor”; “MuSet”; and Appendix III, gawar; mardpet; ostan; tun. 


Angl/ Angel; Gk. ’Aptayiyapta 

Major royal fortress and center of the later district of Angeltun, to which it gave its 
name. It should probably be identified with the Artagigarta of Ptolemy (V.xii.10) but 
should not be confused with the Anglón of Procopius (Bell. Pers., IL xxv.15), which was 
in the district of Calkotn. Angl stood at the site of the modern village of Eğil on the right 
bank of the western Tigris (Arghana-su), near its confluence with the Dibene-su. It is 
already attested in the Hittite records of the fourteenth century B.c. under the form 
Ingilawa and should probably be identified with the capital of the kingdom of Sophené 
Arkathiokerta/ Karkathiokerta, known to Strabo (XI.xiv.2) and Pliny the Elder (NH, 
VI.x.26), although both Adontz and Lehmann-Haupt place it elsewhere. The necropolis 
located at Ang! probably belonged to the earlier kings of Sophéné according to Mark- 
wart, rather than to the ArSakuni, as claimed by BP (IV.xxiv), because on its own 
evidence, the ArSakuni necropolis had first been located at Ani in Daranalik* and had 
subsequently been moved to Aljk‘ in the second half of the fourth century. In the period 

of Argak II it was governed by the mardpet in the name of the king (V.vii). 
See AON, p. 399; Eremyan, AXxarh., p. 35; idem, Map G/4; Hewsen, “Ptolemy,” pp. 
142-143; idem, “Orontid,” pp. 358, 360; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 35, 271, 456 n. 21, 
186*; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 33-38, 107-112; Dilleman, Haute- 
Mésopotamie, pp. 120-121; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 33-35, 205 n. 24; 
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Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131, 167, 176-179, 297-299, 310; Sargsyan, Hellenistakan 
Hayastana, p. 64; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 684—687. 

IV.xxiv; V.vii 

pp. 157, 198 

Maps, C/7-8 

See also “Ajk”; "Angeltun"; “Ani”; "Cop'*k** and Appendix I, “ArSakuni”; 
*Drastamat." 


Ani in Daranalik* i l 
Ani in Daranalik‘, which should not be confused with the homonymous Kamsara- 
kan fortress and subsequent Bagratuni capital in Sirak, stood on the site of the modern 
Kemah on the Upper Euphrates. It was an ancient fortress and holy city, identified by 
Eremyan as the main city of Armenia Minor (second and first centuries B.C.), and 
should probably be identified with the Athua (*Anua) of Ptolemy (V.xii.8). Ani was 
known to Aa, declxxxv, and to MX, II.xii, xiv, liii (^ MK, pp. 149, 152, 196), who 
claimed that a shrine of Ahura Mazda, identified with Olympian Zeus, was located 
there and that he had used its temple histories OL siv, Ixvi = MK, pp. 189 and n. 5, 
212). All three historians, Aa, dcclxxxv; BP (III.xi, IV.xxiv), and MX, III.x, xxvii (= 
MK, pp. 263, 282), are familiar with Ani as the Armenian royal necropolis until its 
destruction by the Persians. | 
See AON, pp. 284, 287; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 35-36; idem, Map G/3; Hewsen, 
“Ptolemy,” pp. 126-127, 149; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 40, 47, 187*; Toumanoff, 
Studies, p. 105 and n. 160; Sargsyan, Hellenistakan Hayastana, pp. 62-64; Yov- 
hannésean, HB, pp. 14-18; Markwart, “Parskahayk‘,” pp. 285-286; Honigmann, 
Ostgrenze, pp. 56-57. 
IILxi; IV.xxiv 
pp. 81, 157 
Maps, A-B/5-6 | 
See also "Aljk*"; “Angi”; and Appendix I, “Arÿakuni.” 


Anjewac‘ik‘ 

Eleventh district of Vaspurakan encompassing the sources of the Bohtan-su, accord- 
ing to the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43). The homonymous dynasts are recorded in all the Lists 
of nayarars, with the Zornamak, “Military List,” attributing 500 retainers to them. The 
Gahnamak, “Rank List,” also includes a secondary cadet line, and bishops from the 
district are included in the Armenian conciliar lists (LP‘, xxiii, p. 44; Elise p. 28 = 
Elishe, pp. 82, 258; GT‘; pp. 42, 146, 149, 151, etc.). 

See AON, pp. 343-344; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 36, 117; idem, Map D/5; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 331; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, p. 172 and map; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 175, 188, 192, 195, 200, 201, 205, 207, 228, 247-248, 250, 256, 
258-259, 442 n. 20, 446 n. 34, 67*, 69*—70*, 72*, 76*, 77*, 80*, 82*, 93*-96*, 98*, 
100*, 120*, 125*, 144*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 n. 73, 132, 135 (with an 
erratum on the number of retainers), 198—199, 200, 226, 228, 230 n. 278, 231, 240, 
245, 247—248, 252; Oskean, Usumnasirutiwnner, pp. 41-75. 

IID. xii; IV.xi; V.vi, xxxii 

pp. 82, 133, 196, 214 

Maps F-G/8 

See also Appendix I, *Gnel"; “Sahén.” 


Anjit/ Hanjit; Gk. 'AvGvnvfj Lat. Anzitena; Ar. Hanjit « Assyr. Enzitu 
Sixth district of Cop*k* or Armenia IV, according to the AXyarhac^oyc* (30/40). It 
occupied the plain of Xarberd (mod. Harput) and reached as far as the Euphrates. 
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Originally part of Cop‘k‘/Sophéné, where it is first identified by classical sources, it 
separated from it, splitting it into Cop*k* Mec/Sophanéné and Cop°k° Sahéi/Sophéné. 

Anjit passed into the Roman sphere of influence, probably together with the rest-of 
Sophéné, as a result of the Roman-Persian Peace of Nisibis in 298 (Petr. Patric., Ad 
gen., iii, p. 135). The homonymous princes of Anjit, who seem to have ruled adjacent 
Angeltun as well, presumably maintained some independence vis-à-vis the Argakuni 
crown. They originally held the hereditary office of hazarapet, which they lost to the 
Gnuni (III xii, IV.ii), and BP (V.I) presents their siding with the Romans after the peace 
of 363 as an act of defection from their lord, King Arsak IL Anjit, along with Angeltun, 
was apparently reconquered temporarily by MuSel Mamikonean ca. 370 (V. xviii-xix), 
but it presumably reverted to the empire after the partition of Greater Armenia ca. 387 
and became part of the new Byzantine province of Armenia IV in 536 under the 
reorganization of Justinian (Novella xxxi). The princes of Anjit are still included in the 
List of nayarars found in the Vita of St. Nersés, v, p. 33 (= CHAMA, II, p. 25) together 
with those of Angeltun, but they are missing from both the Gahnamak, *Rank List" 
and the Zornamak, “Military List,” though they may have been subsumed under Angel- 
tun in the latter. BP (V.xix) refers to it as a gawar. 

See AON, pp. 300-302; Eremyan, AXrarh., pp. 36, 116; idem, Map G/3; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” p. 327; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 214-215 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 26—29, 31—33, 107, 134, 137, 201, 387 nn. 7-10, 2* 53*, 74*, 
114*, 118*, 124*, 144*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131, 137, 138 n. 240, 170-171 and 
n. 88, 176, 178-179, 205, 218, 223, 227, 236, 240—241, 244—245, 303-304. 

IILxii; IV.xxiv, l; V.xix 

pp. 82, 157, 167, 201 

Maps, B/7 

See also "Angeltun"; *Cop*k^* Appendix I, “Ar$ak H”; “Aršakuni”; “Gnuni, house"; 
*Musel"; “Salamut”; “Vatars”; and Appendix III, gawat, hazarapet. - 


Anke! tun, see "Angeltun." 
Ankurac‘woc® k‘alak‘, see “Ankyra.” 


Ankyra/Ankurac‘woc‘ k‘alak‘; Gk”Avkvpa; Lat. Ancyra; mod. Ankara 

City in the province of Galatia in central Anatolia. It is referred to in BP only in 
connection with Arëak Us unattested raid on the Byzantine Empire. In keeping with 
the practice throughout the text for classical poleis, it is identified as a “city” (k«alak*). 

See Tomaschek, “Ankyra”; Jones, Cities, pp. 110-111, 117-119; Garsoian, *Medi- 
aeval Armenian City," p. 70. 

IV.xi 

p. 133 

See also Appendix I, "Arsak II"; and Appendix HI, k*alak*. 


Anu$, see "Anyui." 


Anyuÿ/Anuÿ/Andmsÿ/Ændmos, “Castle of Oblivion" 

Fortress in the Iranian district of XuZastan north-west of the Persian Gulf, where 
persons threatening the safety of the Sasanian state were confined. Its name of “Castle 
of Oblivion” was derived from the fact that neither the name of the prisoners nor of the 
castle itself might ever be mentioned (V.vii). BP is the only source to give the form 
Andmoë, while MX, IIL xxxv, lv (= MK, pp. 292-293, 323), calls it Anus or AnyiSeli. 
The castle was also known to Procopius (Bell. Pers., I.v.7-8, 29, 40), who also calls it 
the “Castle of Oblivion" (ppoôpiov . . . tfj; Añônç) and gives the same reason for its 
name, and to AM (XXVII. xii.3), who gives its name in the form Agabana. Its site is 

' unidentified. 
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See AG, p. 19 no. 8; Christensen, L'Iran, p. 307. 
IV.liv; V.v, vii. 
pp. 173, 196-199 
See also “XuZastan”; and Appendix I, "Arsak II”; Drama Se 


Apahunik* 

Fourteenth district of Turuberan lying in the upper valley of the Euphrates-Arsanias 
(mod. Murad-su), according to the Asyarhac*oyc* (31/42). Its center was Manazkert, 
north of Lake Van. BP refers to it as an erkir, “land” rather than a “district” (gawar). 
MX, ILvii (- MK, p. 142), gives a Haykid ancestry to the homonymous princes of 
Apahunik', but they were probably of Urartian origin, according to Toumanoff. They 
are included in all the Lists of nayarars, and the Zornamak, “Military List,” attributes 
1,000 retainers to them. A secondary cadet line is also recorded in the Gahnamak, 
*Rank List," and the bishops of the district are included in the Armenian conciliar lists 
(LPS, xxiii, p. 44; Eise ii, p. 28 = Elishe, pp. 82, 258; GT‘, p. 73). 

See AON, pp. 328, 329-330; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 36, 116; idem, Map G/5; Hew- 
sen, "Armenia," p. 328; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, p. 156 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 192-193, 200, 202, 205, 207, 228, 370, 67*-68*, 
71*-72*, 76*—79*. 93*-99*, 101*—102*, 119*, 124*, 143*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 
110 n. 173, 132, 199, 223, 226, 230-231 and n. 278, 236, 240, 247, 248, 250-252. 

IILxx 

pp. 96-97 

Maps, F-G/6-7 

See also "Aliorsk^; “Manazkert”; “Masis”; and Appendix III, erkir; gawat. 


Arabian March, see "Aljnik*." 


Aragac, Mt.; Turk. Alagóz 
Mountain i in the region of Ayrarat, west of mod. Erevan, which gave its name to the 
_ adjoining district of Aragacotn, “foot of Aragac.” 
See Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 38; idem, Map B/6; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 335. 
IV.xxiv 
p. 158 
Maps, G/4-5 
Ararat, see "Ayrarat"; “Sararad.” 
Atrawiwtac gewl, see “Aitawiwtk‘.” 
Atawiwtk°/Afawiwtac gewl 
Village presumably near Sahapivan in Calkotn. It is not otherwise attested or iden- 
tified, though Eremyan places it in the district of Bagrewand, NE of Bagawan and north 
of the Euphrates—Arsanias (Murad-su). 
See Eremyan, Map G/5. 
IV.xv 
p. 141 
Maps, F/5-6? 
See also “Bagrewand”; “Sahapivan.” 


Arc‘ay, see “Arjay.” 
Ardeank‘, see "Ardeans." 


Ardeans/ Ardeank* 
Locality of some importance in the district of Ayrarat, since BP calls it mec gewi, 
“great/large village” and places a royal residence there. It is, however, otherwise unat- 
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tested, though Ep‘rikean identifies it with the anjin in the same passage, which he takes 
to be a proper name (see V.vi n. 2). Eremyan locates it directly south of Artasat across 
the Araxes River. 

See Ep‘rikean, Bararan, p. 843; Eremyan, Map G/6; Sellwood, “Adiabene,” 

pp. 456-458. 

V.vi 

p. 196 

Maps, G-H/5-6? 

See also "Artagers," for toponyms ending in s; “Artaÿat”, “Ayrarat.” 


Afest/Afrestawan 

Town in the district of eastern Aliovit, which was apparently a part of the Ar$akuni 
royal domain. It was located in the extreme northeastern corner of Lake Van at the 
mouth of the Bendiman-su. The royal fisheries mentioned in BP are also recorded in 
the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43) but in no other source, although LP* III.lxx (= CHAMA, II, 
p. 332) refers to the locality as being sizable, for he calls it a komopolis (k‘alak“agewt). 
The name of the locality was presumably Atest, but the qualifying suffix -awan, “town” 
seems to have been frequently incorporated into it. 

See AON, pp. 341, 402; Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 37; idem, Map G/5. 

III.viii; IV.xxii 

pp. 76, 155 

Maps, F-G/7 

See also "Aliovit"; Appendix I, "Arsakuni"; and Appendix III, gelak*alak*. 


Atestawan, see “Artest.” 


Atewc/Aïiwc, “Lion,” Mt. 

Mountain located in the neighborhood of the district of Ekeleac‘, according to BP 
(V.xxv). Its relationship to the far western district of Atewc/ Aliwn is uncertain, but 
Oskean identifies it with the mountain south of the plain of Erzincan. My attention was 
called to this reference by Dr. J.-M. Thierry, to whom I am most grateful. 

See AON, pp. 284-285, 402; Cf. Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 33, Aliwn; Hewsen, “Ar- 

menia," p. 326; Oskean, Barjr Hayk‘, p. 82. 

IViv; V.xxv 

pp. 112, 205 

Map I, B-C/6? 

See also “Ekeleac‘.” 


Afiwe, see "Atewc." 


Arjax/ Arc'ax 

Tenth region of Greater Armenia composed of twelve districts, according to the 
Asxarhac*oyc* (29/40, 33/44), and subsequently known as Xat‘én. It was a “rugged 
[amur]" district lying NE of Siwnik‘ and should be identified with the Oryisténé of 
Strabo (Geogr, XI.xiv.4). As indicated in BP, this border region, comprized in the 
marchlands south of the Kur River, was disputed between Greater Armenia and 
Aluank: in the fourth century. Under Arëak II it shifted to Atuank‘ after the Roman- 
Persian peace of 363 (IV.l), was briefly reconquered by the sparapet Musél Mamikonean 
ca. 370 (V.xii), and passed again to Aluank‘ after the partition of Greater Armenia ca. 
387, as recorded by the Asyarhac*oyc* (33/44). Arjay is known to Elise, iv, vi, pp. 94, 
125, 127 (= Hlishe, pp. 146, 177, 180), and to MK/D, II.xxxiv, p. 224 (= MD, p. 144, 
etc.), but not to the other early Armenian sources. BP refers to it as both a kom (IV.l) 
and an erkir (V.xii). 
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See AON, pp. 266-267; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 41, 117; idem, Map B-G/7; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” pp. 332, 341; idem, “Arc‘ay,” pp. 42-68; idem, Artaxiads, p. 70; T°. 
X. Hakobyan, Afyarhagrutyun, pp. 233-235 and map. 

IVA; V.xii 

pp. 167, 200 

Maps, J-K/5-6. 

See also “Aluank‘”; “Kur”; “MijnaSyarh Hayoc*"; “Siwnik®”; Appendix I, “ArSak II”; 
“Muëet”; and Appendix III, amur.; erkir; kofmn. 


Armenia/ Armenian, see “Mec Hayk*." 
Armenia Maior, see “Mec Hayk*." 

Armenian Midlands, see “MijnaSyarh Hayoc*." 
Arran, see “Afuank‘.” 


ArSakawan « Arÿak + Arm. -awan, “town” 

Foundation of Argak II in the district of Kogovit and the only "city" founded in 
fourth-century Armenia, according to BP, despite MX's record of the shift of the Ar- 
menian capital to Duin in this period (IIL viii = MK, p. 261). The facts that the city was 
named after its founder Arëak II and that it was to have contained a royal palace 
suggest that it was a foundation of Hellenistic eponymous type on the model of the 
numerous Alexandrias and Seleucias, or of the Armenian Artasat/ Artaxata, Tigrana- 
kert, Valarsapat, Zarehawan, and the like. BP traces its growth from a royal dastakert 
to a “town” (awan) and to a “city” (k‘alak‘), the last of which may refer to its forti- 
fication rather than to its size, as it is also referred to as a komopolis (gewtak‘atakS 
IV.xiii). The satisfaction at its destruction by supernatural or human means expressed 
by both BP (IV.xiii) and MX, IILxxvii (- MK, pp. 282-283), reflects the implacable 
hostility of the Armenian nayarar society toward urban foundations (see IV.xii n. 9, xiii 
n. 21). No identification of this locality is given, but Eremyan places it SE of ArtaSat 
and almost due east of Zarehawan. 

See Eremyan, Map G/6; T°. X. Hakobyan, Ašyarhagrut yun, pp. 134-135; Gar- 

soian, “Mediaeval Armenian City." 

IV.xii-xiii 

pp. 135, 137-138 

See also "Artasat"; “Duin”; Kogovit”; “Zarehawan”; Appendix I, "Arsak II"; and 

Appendix HI, awan; dastakert; gewlak*alak*5, k‘atak‘; nayarar. 


Arsamunik‘ 

Fourth district of Turuberan, according to the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (31/41). It lay in the 
valley of the Bingól-su and bordered in the west on Xorjayn and HaSteank‘. BP still 
attributes it to the district of Tardn, but it had already emerged as a separate district 
according to LP‘, III. Ixxxii, p. 149, lines 22-23 (= CHAMA, II, p. 346, though ibid., 
line 1 should be corrected to Arsarunik‘ because of the association with the Kamsa- 
rakan lords of that district, according to Adontz and Toumanoff as well as the trans- 
lation). The local dynasts of Arsamunik* were the Mandakuni, who presumably died 
out by the end of the fifth century and are not mentioned by BP, though they are 
included in all the Lists of nayarars, and bishops of ArSamunik‘ are recorded in later 
conciliar lists (GT*, pp. 42, 73; Dvin, Canons, p. 214). 

See AON, pp. 322, 327, 370; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 40, 116; idem, Map G/4; Hew- 
sen, "Armenia," p. 328; T°. X. Hakobyan, ASyarhagrut‘yun, p. 151 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 16-19, 190, 192-193, 202, 242, 244-245, 256-258, 260, 267, 
381 n. 32a, 458 n. 41, 119*, 124*, 147*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 212, 233 n. 290. 
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IV.xv 

p. 145 

Maps, C-D/6-7. 

See also “HaSteank‘”; “Tarôn.” 


Ar&arunik* 

Fifth district of Ayrarat, lying north of the Araxes River according to the ASyar- 
hac*oyc* (34/45), It was known in antiquity as the “Araxene plain" (’Apaënvoÿ nediov; 
Strabo, Geogr., XI.xiv.4, 6, 13). This name is also known to MX, II.xc (= MK, p. 247), 
who gives the original name of the district as Erasyajor, “the Valley of the Araxes” but 
adds that it was altered by Ar$awir Kamsarakan, who gave it his own name when he 
received it from Trdat the Great. In the fourth century ArSarunik‘ with the great fortress 
of Artagers, together with neighboring Sirak, belonged to the Kamsarakan house and 
was their ostan, as is explicitly stated by BP (IILxi; IV.xix), who normally refers to 
ArSarunik as a gawar (UL vi: IV.xix) but on one occasion identifies it as an erkir (IV.lv). 
These districts remained in the Kamsarakan house until it was constrained to sell them 
to the Bagratuni in the ninth century. 

See AON, pp. 363, 407; Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 40, 118; idem, Map B/5; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 335; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut'yun, pp. 117-120 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 236-238, 458 n. 41, 498 n. 76, 121*, 126*, 147*; Toumanoff, 
Studies, pp. 202, 206-208 and n. 236, 324 n. 81. 

III.xi, xxi; IV.iv, xii, xix, lv 

pp. 81, 98, 111, 134, 149, 174 

Maps, E-F/5 

See also "Artagers"; "Ayrarat"; “EruandaSat”; Appendix I, “Kamsarakan, house”; 
and Appendix III, erkir, gawar, ostan. 


Artagerk‘, see “Artagers.” 


Artagers/ Artagerk*; Gk. "Aptaytjpac/’Aptayeipa; Lat. Artagera/ Artogerassa 

The name is attested only in the accusative plural, Artagers. As was suggested by Dr. 
P. M. Muradyan, however, this form may in fact be the nominative singular of a class 
of toponyms ending in s. This hypothesis is made all the more attractive by the presence 
of the Latin form Artogerassa and its Greek counterpart, 'Aprayripaca. 

Fortress in the district of Arsarunik* known to both Greek and Latin sources. It 
should not be identified with the Artagigarta of Ptolemy (V.xii.10), which is probably 
Angl in SW Armenia, but see Strabo (Geogr. XI.xiv.6, "Aptaynpac/’Aptaysipa), Vel- 
leius Paterculus (II.xii, Artagera) and AM (XXVII xii.5, Artogerassa). Consequently, 
it must have been in existence long before the fourth century, when King Argak II 
wrested it from the Kamsarakan lords of the district, as implied by MX, IL xxxi (= MK, 
p. 287), though BP claims that it was “built” by Arak (IV.xix). Artagers, as a royal 

` fortress, was famous for its impregnability, and Queen P‘atanjem sustained a siege of 
thirteen months before surrendering it to the Persians (IV.lv). Even then, the fortress 
was not taken by storm but surrendered, according to the Armenian sources (see IV.lv 
n. 8). Artagers apparently remained a Persian stronghold defended by a Sasanian 
garrison after its capture, for it is listed as one of the Persian "inaccessible fortresses" 
retaken by the Armenians at the time of the rebellion of Vardan Mamikonean in 450- 
451, according to Elise, iii, p. 68 (= Elishe, p. 119). Ali&an placed the fortress at Kers 
near Kagizman, Eremyan locates it on one of the western tributaries of the Ayurean, 
halfway between Mren and Tekor, but Thierry prefers the site of Ket‘ror, now 
Tunckaya, on the north slope of the Ala daği, some fifty-five kilometers south of Kars. 

See AON, pp. 407, 409; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., p. 40; idem, Map B/5; Hewsen, “Pto- 

lemy,” pp. 142-143; T<. X. Hakobyan, Aÿyarhagrutyun, pp. 119-120 and map; 
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Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 57 map; Thierry and Thierry “Kars,” pp. 196-197, 202-203; 
Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 669-674; P. Muradyan, “Vinitil’nye formy." 

IV.xix, lv 

pp. 149, 174-175 

Maps, F-G/5. 

See also "Ar$arunik^5 and Appendix I, “Argak II”; “Kamsarakan, house”, 
“PCaranjem.” 


Artandan/ Artangan 
Plain, not otherwise attested or identified. One ms reads Artangan, which is prob- 
ably a scribal error, considering the similarity of d and g in the Armenian script. 
See Malyasyanc* (p. 340 n. 140). 
V.xli 


p. 224 
Artangan see “Artandan.” 


Artasat/ Artaxata « Mir. *Artašišat «Artasi + šād, “joy,” “Joy of Artašēs”; Gk. 
'AptaEóta; Lat. Artaxata 
Aršakuni capital of Greater Armenia located in the royal domain of Ayrarat at the 
junction of the Araxes and the Mecamor rivers, according to MX.ILxlix (= MK, p. 
190), who gives the legendary account of its foundation. The subsequent shift in the 
course of the Mecamor contributed to the difficulty in identifying the site, so that its 
excavations were begun only in 1970. It was in fact founded by Artaëës/ Artaxias I early 
in the second century B.c., presumably on the model of the typical Hellenistic epony- 
mous cities such as the multiple Alexandrias. It was known to Ptolemy (V.xii.5) as well 
as Pliny (NH VI.x, 27), etc. and its plan was traditionally attributed to Hannibal (see 
Strabo, Geogr., XI.xiv.6; Plutarch, “Lucullus,” xxxi), though there is no evidence that 
the Carthaginian general ever came to Armenia. After the sack of the city by the 
Romans in A.D. 58, it was rebuilt by Trdat I with the permission of Nero and briefly 
renamed Nerôneia (CD, LXII.vii.2). It is also represented on a coin minted there in A.D. 
183, bearing a tyché of Hellenistic type and the legend ARTAXISATON METROPOLEOS. 
ArtaSat is attested as the Armenian capital by all the Armenian sources, and BP 
almost invariably characterizes it as a “great city" (mec k‘atak‘), even though he gives 
no description of it, and there is little evidence that the Ar&akuni kings resided there in 
the fourth century. Recent archaeological excavations have revealed an extensive urban 
center with a citadel, public buildings, baths, etc. After its sack by the Persians (post 
363) and the deportation of its Armenian and Jewish population, ArtaSat remained a 
stronghold at least for a time, as LP‘, lxvii, Ixviii, pp. 121, 144 (= CHAMA, II, pp. 328, 
343), refers to it as both a berd, “fortress” and a k alak “agewlt, ‘komopolis,’ or “fortified 
village." Likewise, it continued to be an important commercial center on the transit 
route crossing Armenia and was designated as one of the three official customs posts 
' for trade between Byzantium and the Sasanians in the fifth century (CJ, IV, Ion A 
After the transfer of the capital to Duin, probably in the second half of the fifth century, 
despite the assertion of MX, III-viii (= MK, p. 261), that it was the work of King Xosrov 
Kotak early in the fourth, Artasat maintained for a time its commercial importance, but 
gradually declined to the level of a village, though it was still known to Arab geogra- 
phers of the tenth century. 

See AON, pp. 362, 408-409; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 41; idem, Map G/6; Hewsen, 
“Ptolemy,” pp. 126, 149; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut-yun, pp. 136-138 and 
map; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 869-878; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 44-46, 
52, 58, 80; Baumgartner, “Artaxata”; Arak'elyan, ArtaSat I; Xat‘atryan, Artaÿat 
II; Garsoian, "Artasat"; idem, “Banak Ark‘uni”; Chaumont, “Ere,” pis. xl, xli; 
Sanspeur, “Arménie,” pp. 99, 152; CPD, p. 78, Sad. 
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IIL viii, xii; IV.Iv-lvi 

pp. 75, 82, 175-176 

Maps, H/5-6. 

See also "Ayrarat"; “Duin”; “Mecamôr”, Appendix I, "Arfakuni"; *Hreayk*"; 
“Xosrov II/III*; and Appendix III, banak; berd, gewlak*alak*. 


Artaxata, see “ArtaSat.” 
Aruac'astan, see "Aruestan." 


Aruestan/ Aruac'astan; Gk. Mvydôvia; Lat. Mygdonia; Syr. Arabistan? 

Region of the city of Nisibis in Upper Mesopotamia, directly across the Tigris from 
Aljnik*. Its name is also recorded by Aa, dccclxxiii, and the Primary History, Sebeos, 
p. 53 (* MK, p. 365). It was known to classical sources as Mygdonia (see, e.g., Strabo, 
Geogr. XLxiv.2, XVL1.23; Pliny, NH, VI.xvi.42) and was faced by the Armenian March 
of Aljnik*. 

See AON, pp. 319-320; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 40, 118; idem, Map D/4; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” p. 336; idem, “Vitaxates”; Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 165-166; idem, 
Südarmenien, p. 378; T°. X. Hakobyan, Ašyarhagrut yun, map includes it within 
the borders of Armenia; Dilleman, Haute- Mésopotamie, pp. 75, 88. 

IV.xx-xxi 

pp. 150, 154 

Maps, D-E/9-10. 

See also “Aljnik®”; “Mcbin.” 


Arzanéné, see “Aljnik‘.” 
“Ash Grove,” see “Hac‘eac‘ drayt.” 


Asorestan/ Mijagetk* Asoroc‘; Parth., Pahl. Asiirestan; Gk. 'Aocvpía; Lat. Assyria, 
Babylonia; Syr. Be0 Aramayé 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 3, 16; RGDS nos. 2.7.8.35, pp. 46-49, 56-57. 

Term normally used by early Armenian sources to designate Mesopotamia or more 
precisely Babylonia, though on one occasion (IV.xxi) BP uses the translation of the 
Greek form, “Mesopotamia” (Mifagetk* Asoroc‘); cf. Aÿyarhac‘oyc® (37-38 / 49-50). 
Malyasyanc* (pp. 319 n. 49 and 326 n. 108) takes references to Asorestan in BP (IIL.xx, 
IV.xx) as relating to Ctesiphon, because the Sasanian capital lay within the district. 

See Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 38 and map D/5-6; Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; Gignoux, Glos- 

saire, pp. 17, 47; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-8, 14-16; Maricq, RGDS, 
p. 91; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 10-11, 39, 41-63, 171, 377; Dilleman, 
Haute- Mesopotamie, pp. 287-289; Nóldeke, Tabari, p. 15 and n. 3. 

IIL xx; IV.i, xx, kv; V.vii 

pp. 97, 107, 151, 176, 198 

Maps, E-G/10. 

See also “Tispon”; and Appendix I, “Asori.” 


Assyrian March, see “Korduk‘.” 
Asthianene, see *Hasteank*." 


A&tisat < Phi. Asti + Sat, “Joy of Asti/ Astarte"; the popular form Yastisat is incorrectly 
derived by Aa, dcccix, from Ir. yast, “sacrifice” + Arm. Sat, “much/many” 

Locality in the district of Tarón situated north of the Mel, identified as the main river 
of Taron by the Asyarhac*oyc* (31/41). In pagan times, it was the site of three temples 
to Astlik/ Aphrodite, Anahit, the “Golden Mother" and especially Vahagn/ Herakles, 
who was of particular importance to the pre-Christian Arsakuni kings. The last of these 
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was miraculously destroyed by St. Gregory the Illuminator, according to Aa, dcc- 
cix-decexv; cf. MX, ILxii, xiv (MK, pp. 148, 152), a tradition also known to BP 
(III.xiv). After the Christianization of Greater Armenia, Astisat became an important 
religious center containing the major shrine of St. John the Precursor OU o. xiv), and 
BP insistently stresses its status, as the first and mother church of Armenia (see III.xiv 
n. 11) and as a Gregorid domain, as does MX, IILlxvii (= MK, p. 348), who speaks of 
Aëti$at as the Gregorids’ “own village,” in connection with the burial there of the last 
patriarch of the house, St. Sahak I. The earlier patriarch P‘atén, who had been the 
supervisor of the shrine, was likewise buried there as were the sons of the patriarch 
Yusik I. Despite its prestige, however, Aštišat seems to have been a “holy place" and 
a shrine rather than a center of population. Most sources refer to it as a site or locality 
[tet] (BP, III, xiv; IV, xiv; Aa, deccix; MX, II, xiv = MK, p. 152), or at most a village 
[gewf] (BP, IV, iv; MX, II, xii (= MK, p. 148). Only on one occasion (III, xix), does BP 
speak of it as an ecclesiastical town [awan], and its description of the church of AXtisat 
as being “fortified” (IILiii) implies that it was not otherwise protected as part of a larger 
populated unit. 

See AON, pp. 400-401; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 36; idem, Map G/4; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
ASyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 152-153 and map; Adontz, AG, p.212; Armenia, pp. 
243-244, 189*; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 215 and n. 246; Markwart, Südarmenien, 
pp. 288-290; idem, “Parskahayk‘,” p. 283; CPD, p. 78, fad; and Benveniste, 
“Terminologie,” pp. 48-53, on the etymology of the name; Carriére, Huit Sanc- 
tuaires, pp. 26-27; Garsoian, “Substratum,” p. 158, on the pagan temple; Garitte, 
Documents, p. 205, for additional references; idem, Narratio, pp. 60-61, although 
he does not appreciate sufficiently the reference to AStiSat as a ypa rather than 
a locality; Garsoian, “Mediaeval Armenian City," pp. 71-74, 77. 

HLiii, xiv, xix; IV.iv, xiv 

pp. 68, 87, 93, 113, 139 

Maps, D/6-7. 

Sen also “Agarak”; “Bagawan”; “John the Precursor, shrines of"; “Tarn”; Appendix 

I, “Anahit”; "At anaginés"; “Grigor”; “Pap (2)”; “P‘atén”; “Vahagn”; and Appen- 
dix Ill, awan; gewt, mayr ekelec‘eac® 


At‘enac‘woc‘ kalak“, see “Athens.” 


Athens/ At'enac^woc* k‘alak‘ 

The only reference in BP to the pea Attic city remains as yet unelucidated (see 
ILL. xiii n. 8). In keeping with the references to Greek centers in the text it is called a city 
(k‘atak‘). 

OCD, pp. 114-116; Hülser, “Athenai.” 

DL xiii 

p. 84 

See Appendix III, kataks. 


At°ot Anahtay, “Throne of Anahit” 

Large mountain, the name of which indicates that it probably lay in the district of 
Ekeleac‘/ Akilisene, since the great temple of the goddess at Eréz lay within this district 
(Aa, declxxxvi; Strabo, Geogr., XI.xiv.16). It is almost certainly to be identified with 
the Surb Grigor (mod. Sipikor) range and village north of Erzincan. 

See AON, p. 286; AG, p. 18 no. 5; Eremyan, Map G/3. 

V.Xxv 

p. 205 

Maps, B-C/5-6. 

See also “Ekeleac®”, and Appendix I, “Anahit.” 
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| Atropaténé, see “Atrpatakan”. 


Atrpatakan/ Atrpayakan/ Atrpatick'(?) < Atürpatakan « adurpat, Av. atarapáta-, 
“fire-defended”; Gk "Atponatyvh Lat. Atropatene/ Media Atropatene. 

Attested as part of the Sasanian Empire in SKZ, Parth. 1; RGDS nos. 2-3, pp. 
46-49, ’ASoupfaënviñ; Tansar. 

Region of northwestern Iran south of the Araxes River bordering on Armenia. The 
Asyarhac*oyc* (41/53) gives it as the first “realm” (aXyarh) or northern quarter of Persia 
(cf. Aa, cciii; Va, clx, p. 138). It was familiar as Atropatene to classical authors (eg. 
Strabo, Geogr., XI.xii, 4; xiii, 1, 3; xiv, 1, 15; Pliny, NH, VI.xvi, 42), and was governed 
by a marzpan as one of the marches of the Sasanian Empire. The immediate region of 
the city of Ganjak in Atrpatakan marked the border between Greater Armenia and the 
Sasanian Empire, according to BP, and Argakuni domains were apparently located 
along the frontier. Eremyan locates the Arfakuni royal domain on the eastern shore of 
Lake Urmiah in a district (singular) of Atrpatick*, which he distinguishes from the rest 
of Atrpatakan. But the reference in BP ON vu is to the districts (plural) of Atrpatritk‘, 
and this name is probably merely an alternate form of Atrpatakan (see Malyasyanc!, 
p. 334 n. 162). BP normally uses the term sahmank*, “borders, territories” in reference 
to Atrpatakan, though "realm" (a§yarh) also occurs (III.xx; INL V.iv), as well as the 
curious forms gawarakofmk®, “district-regions” (IIL.vi) and erkir gawaric‘, “land of the 
districts" (V.viii). 

See AG, pp. 23-24 no. 20; Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 38; idem, Map D/6-8, where 
"Atrpatritk^" D/6-7 is indicated as a separate unit; Marquart, Érañÿahr, pp. 
108-114; Weissbach, “Atropatene”; Brau, "Azerbaijan" Adontz, Armenia, pp. 
167-172, 149*; Garitte, Documents, pp. 104, 194; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 17, 47; 
Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 
11, 39; Fiey, "Adarbaygàn"; Tansar, p. 63. 

III. vi-vii, xx; IV.xvi, xxi, xxiii-xxv, xxxix, xliii, 1, lviii; V.i, ii, iv-v, viii, xxxix 

pp. 72, 74, 94-95, 146, 154, 156-159, 163-164, 167, 178, 186-187, 189, 193, 194, 199, 
223 

Maps, I, I-M/7-10; II, H-M/5-10. 

See also “Ganjak”; *TI*awre$"; Appendix I, “ArSakuni”; "Sasanians"; ; and Appendix 
III, asyarh; erkir; gawar; sahman. 


Atrpatrick', see "Atrpatakan." 
Atrpayakan, see "Atrpatakan." 
Avwakan, see “OSakan.” 
Ayani, see “Erayani.” 


Ayrarat/Ararat; term unknown to classical authors, perhaps the same as "Apa&nvav 

nediov, Strabo, XI.xiv.4; cf. Pliny, NH, VI.ix, 25 and Arm. Erasyajor 

Central region of the Arsäkuni realm in the valley of the Araxes River, containing 
the successive capitals of Valarsapat, ArtaSat, and Duin, as well as the royal hunting 
preserves (III.viii), and considered to form the innermost core of the “Armenian Mid- 
lands." The ASyarhac‘oyc‘ attributes sixteen districts to Ayrarat, though the two re- 
censions of the work disagree (29/40, 33-34/45—46). The term it applies to this region 
is “realm” (aSyarh), which occurs in BP as well (III xii), but the lesser qualification of 
“district” (gawar)) is more common (III.vii-viii; IV.xiv; V.vi). Armenian sources nor- 
mally treat the region as the royal domain of the Arsakuni—e.g. Aa, dcclxxvi, dcccxli, 
et passim, and BP (V.vi)—but the most insistent is MX, Lxv-xvi, xxii, lxi, Ixv, Ixxvii; 
ILxxii; IE div (MK, pp. 97-98, 159, 203, 210, 225, 277-278, 311), who claims that 
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the Armenian kings drove even their own kinsmen out of the area. In fact, a number 
of other families, among them the Gnuni, also possessed domains in Ayrarat, and BP 
records the presence of ecclesiastical domains in the region (IV.xiv), so that, as the 
Arfakuni kings were lords of Ayrarat, so was the Armenian patriarch bishop of the 
district. It should not be confused with Mt. Ararat. 
See AON, pp. 278-283, which equates Ayrarat with the Armenian Midlands; Erem- 
yan, AXyarh., pp. 35, 118; idem, Map, B/5-6-G/6; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 335; T°. 
X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut'yun, pp. 108-144 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 
100, 179-180, 182, 230-231, 236-241, 258, 286-287, 307, 352, 361, 454 nn. 1, 4, 
459—460 n. 54, 75*~76*, 95*-96*. 118*, 120*, 121*, 124*-126*, 149*. 
IH.vii-viii, x, xii, xiv; IV.xiv, xx, xxiv; V.vi; VLi, vi 
pp. 74-75, 77, 82, 87, 139, 151, 158, 196, 233, 235 
Maps, G/5-6 
See also "Amok" "Aragac"; "Ardeans" “Argarunik®”; “ArtaSat”; “Duin”; 
*Mifnasyarh Hayoc“”; Tiknuni”; *Valarsapat"; “Vanand”, “Xosrovakert”; Appen- 
dix I, “Arsakuni”; “Gnuni, house”; “Grigor/Gregorids”; and Appendix III, 
aXyarh; gawar. 


Bagawan < Ir. bag, “god” + Arm, awan, “town”; Gk. Bayatva; Lat. Raugonia 

Town in the district of Bagrewand at the northern foot of Mt, Npat, according to the 
Aëyarhacoyc® (34/45), which refers to it as a “village” (gew?). It is probably to the 
identified with Ptolemy's Saguana (V.xii.7) and is listed in the Tabula Peutingeriana as 
*Raugonia." Bagawan was familiar as a religious site to Armenian sources, and the 
correct Armenian translation of its name, dicawan, “town of the [pagan] gods," is given 
by Aa, decexvii, though MX, H.lv, IILIxvii (= MK, pp. 198, 347) incorrectly calls it the 
“town of the altars” (bagnac'n awan). Before the Christianization of Armenia, Bagawan 
was the site of a fire temple dedicated to Ahura-Mazda, according to MX, IL.Ixxvii (= 
MK, p. 225). The subsequent establishment of a shrine of St. John the Precursor (IV.xv) 
is confirmed by Aa, deccxxxvi, as is the celebration there of the feast of Nawasard 
(IV.xv and n. 10), which was instituted by King Valars, according to MX, ILIxvi (= MK, 
p. 213). As in the case of A&tiSat of Tarôn, Bagawan, as a former temple estate, became 
part of the domain of the Gregorid patriarchal house. 

See AON, p. 411; Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 42, 72; idem, Map G/5, Hewsen, “Pto- 
lemy,” pp. 134, 149; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, p. 121 and map; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 241—242, 120*, 121*, 125*, 191*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 309, 319- 
320; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 83, 86, 92-97; Perikhanian, Khramovye 
Obedineniia, pp. 9, etc.; Miller, Tabula Peutingeriana, pp. 676-677; cf. D'iakonov 
and Livshits, *Nisa," pp. 329, 332; Gignoux, NPS, pp. 10-11 on the meaning of 
bag and the presence of toponyms with bag- in Nisa documents. 

IV.xv; V.iv, xliii 

pp. 141, 189, 225 

Maps, F-G/6. 

See also "AXtisat"; “Bagrewand”; “John the Precursor, Shrines of"; "Npat"; Appen- 
dix I, *Grigor/Gregorids"; and Appendix III, nawasard. 


Bagrawand, see “Bagrewand.” 


Bagrewand/Bagrawand; Gk. Baypavavinvi « Ir. bag, “god” + Av. raeva-, “rich” 

Sixth district of Ayrarat, according to the Aÿyarhac‘oyc® (34/45), and already 
known to Ptolemy under the name of Bagrauandéné (V.xii.9). Bagrewand, which in- 
cluded the plain of AlaSkert, lay along the right bank of the middle Araxes south of 
Ar$arunik®, and its main center, according to BP (IV.lv, lviii), was the city of Zarehawan 
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on the border of the district of Calkotn; the holy site of Bagawan was located there as 
well. No mention of a princely house of this district is to be found in BP or elsewhere. 
Adontz held it to be an allod of the Bagratuni, but Toumanoff considered it to be a 
Gregorid domain, which passed to the Mamikonean at the death of the last Gregorid 
patriarch, St. Sahak J, and was wrested from the Mamikonean by the Bagratuni only 
in the mid-ninth century. It is, however, not listed among the patriarchal lands in BP 
(IV.xiv) though bishops were presumably sent to the region by St. Gregory himself (Vg, 
clxxii = Va, clx). BP refers to it exclusively as a gawar. 
See AON, pp. 363, 411; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 42, 118; idem, Map G/5; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 335; idem, “Ptolemy,” p. 115; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, 
p. 121 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 231, 236-237, 241-242, 257, 260, 319, 121*, 
126*, 150*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 132, 137, 138 n. 240, 201, 209-210, 218, 241, 
321, 324; Garitte, Documents, pp. 102-104; Gignoux, NPS, pp. 10-11, nos. 193- 
203, pp. 56-58; Russell, “Armeno-Iranica.” 
IV.xii, lv, lviii; V.xxxii, xliii 
pp. 134, 175, 178, 213, 225 
Maps, F/6. 
See also “ArSarunik®”; “Bagawan”; “Xu”; “Zarehawan”; Appendix I, “Grigor/Gre- 
gorids”; and Appendix III, gawar. 


Bahl, see “Baly.” 


Bak‘aser 
Presumably a region of western Armenia lying on the way to the Byzantine Empire, 
but otherwise unattested. The form of the name may well be due to a lapsus calami. 
See Ep‘rikean, Bararan, p. 411; Malyasyanc‘ (p. 324 n. 90). 
IV. xiii 
p. 136 


‘Balasakan, see “P‘aytakaran.” 
Balh, see “Baty.” 


Baly/Bath/Bahl; Phi. Bahl-i bamig, “brilliant/glorious Bahl,” Bay! Sahastan, “royal 
Bay!” 

K‘uSan capital in the valley of the Oxus (Amu-Darya) already attested in the in- 
scription of Darius the Great (as Bactria), DBI 1.16 (= OP, p. 119; DBHI, 11.13-14, etc.) 
and known to Pliny (NH VI_xvii, 45). The Armenian Primary History, Sebéos, pp. 
52-57 (= MK, p. 367, etc.) calls it Bayl Sahastan and makes it the refuge of the ancestors 
of the Mamikonean fleeing from the land of the Cenk‘, and the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (41/55), 
inaccurately translating Bahl-i bamig as Bahl of the “East” or “morning,” knows it as 
part of the Aryan realm. The modern homonymous city in Afghanistan is located close 
to, but not on, the site of the ancient city. 

See Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 87-91; Malyasyanc* (p. 334 n. 157) who follows the 

translation of the ASyarhac*oyc*, OP, pp. 117, 119, 125, 127, etc. 

V.vii, xxxvii 

pp. 198, 217 

See also Appendix I, “Cenk”; “K‘ušan”; “Mamikonean, house.” 


Baraej/ Gawet; perhaps the same as Gk. BaAaAcicov 
Locality in Annik: presumably of some importance, since BP calls it a “town” (awan) 
rather than a village (gew?). It is, however, otherwise unattested and the alternate form, 
Gaweë, found in one ms suggests a corrupted form, possibly of BalaleS/ Bale$, mod. 
Bitlis. 
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See Intigean, Storagrutiwn, p. 84; Ep‘rikean, Bararan, p. 400, lists the locality but 
does not identify it; Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 44. 

DI xiv 

p. 88 

Maps, E/7-8? 

See also "Aljnik*." 


Basean/Basén; Gk. Qaciavi; mod. Pasin/ Pasinler 

First district of Ayrarat, according to the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (33/45). It lay southeast of 
Karin in northwestern Armenia at the junction of the upper Araxes and the Murc* 
rivers, according to both the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ and MX, ILliv (= MK, p. 197), and coin- 
cided approximately with the modern Pasinler kazasi. Aa, dcccxlv, refers to it as a “wild 
region.” BP usually refers to it as a gawar, but on one occasion (IV.xxiv) identifies it as 
a kolmn. The correct form of the name is Basean, as observed by Anasyan, but the 
forms Basén and even Basan also occur. The Greek version Phasiane was presumably 
derived from the Phasianoi mentioned by Xenophon (Anab., IV.vi.5). 

The identification of the original rulers of the district as the Orduni house rests on 
the evidence of BP (IILiv). They are also known to MX, IILii (= MK, p. 255), who is 
presumably following BP at this point. After the extermination of the Orduni and the 
transfer of their seat to the bishop of Basean (IILiv), however, BP records a later prince 
of Basean (IILix), who must be a local dynast belonging to another family, though 
Toumanoff postulates some survival. These later rulers are still recorded in the Gah- 
namak, “Rank List,” under the title of “judge” (datawor) of Basean, and known to the 
Vita of St. Nersës, v, p. 35 (= CHAMA, II, p. 26), and the Zornamak, “Military List,” 
which attributes 600 retainers to them, but simultaneously lists the Orduni with 700. 
Basean was evangelized by Bishop Ewtalios at the order of St. Gregory, according to 
Aa, dcccxlv; bishops from this district are also known to BP (IILiv; VI.vii, xiii), and 
they continue to be included in the Armenian conciliar lists (GT*, pp. 41, 73, 146, etc.) 

See AON, pp. 208, 362-363; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 44, 118; idem, Map B/4-5-G/4; 

Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 3; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 115-116 and 
map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 21-22, 190, 192-193, 202, 206—208, 222, 236-238, 245, 
255-258, 260, 262, 267, 269, 307, 444 n. 24, 119*, 121*, 126*, 151*; Toumanoff, 
Studies, pp. 218-219, 230 nn. 277, 281, 231 n. 285, 233 n. 291. 

HLiv, ix, xxi; IV.xv, xxii, xxiv; VI vii, xiii 

pp. 70, 77, 98, 145, 155, 157, 235; 238 

Maps, D-E/5-6 

See also “Ayrarat”; “Karin”; *Orduru"; *Osyay"; Appendix I, “Artit®”; “Grigor/ Gre- 

Sonde": “Manak”; *Orduni, house"; “Tirik”; and Appendix III, datawor; gawar; 
kotmn. 


Basén, see “Basean.” 


. Bayisn 
Locality otherwise unattested. 
See Malyasyanc‘ (pp. 332-333 n. 146). 
Vi, iv 
pp. 186, 189 
Bnabel 
Fortress in Cop*k* Mec, which should probably be identified with the Babila of 
Ptolemy in sonthwestern Armenia (V.xii.7), but not confused with the kastron Banabe- 
lan of George of Cyprus (p. 47), which stood northwest of Mardin. In the Arÿakuni 
period Bnabel was one of the royal fortresses in which the treasures of the crown were 
secured under the guardianship of the mardpet. 
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See AON, pp. 296 n. 1, 297, 310; Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 45; idem, Map G/3; Adontz, 
Armenia, p. 27, where he confuses the two fortresses, as does Dilleman, Haute- 
Mésopotamie, pp. 123-124; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asfarhagrut‘yun, p. 216, but not 
on the map, which shows its namesake; Hewsen, “Ptolemy,” pp. 133-134, 149. 

TIL. xii; V.vii / 

pp. 84, 198 

Maps, B/7-8. 

See also *Cop*k* Mec”; Appendix I, “Drastamat”; and Appendix IH, mardpet. 


Bznuneac* cov, “Sea of Bznunik®”; Gk. @wonitic, perhaps the same as Lake Van 

Name habitually given to Lake Van by medieval Armenian sources and the Aÿyar- 

hac*oyc* (31/42), which incorporates it into the district of Bznunik* and gives its di- 
mensions as 100 by 60 “miles” (mifon). The transfer of the Bznuni family's name to the 
lake is explicitly made by MX, Lxii (MK, p. 89). On one occasion, however, BP (III x) 
refers to this lake as the “Sea of R&tunik,” probably under the influence of the context. 
Markwart and Minorsky rejected the common equation Van = Thospitis and identified 
the latter with Lake Covk* (Gólcik). But see Hewsen on this point. 

See Eremyan, Asfarh., p. 45; idem, Map G/5; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 28, 32*; 
Minorsky, *L'Ouvrage," pp. 146-147; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 330 and nn. 43-44; 
idem, “Ptolemy,” p. 136. 

DI 

p. 76 

Maps, F/6-7. 

See also “Bznunik°”; “Tosp.” 


Bznunik‘ 

Eleventh district of Turuberan, according to the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (31/42). It lay along 
the northwestern shore of Lake Van (to which it gave its name) and included this body 
of water with its islands, though both BP (IILviii) and the AXyarhac*oyc* (32/43) 
include the southern island of Alt‘amar among the possessions of the R&tuni. The 
district took its name from the homonymous princes, whose name it perpetuated, but 
it reverted to the fisc after their annihilation under King Xosrov Kotak, according to 
BP (IH.viii). Toumanoff is, however, of the opinion that it passed to the R&tuni. Gre- 
gorid domains were also found in the district (IV.xiv). 

See AON, pp. 328-329, 342; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 45, 116; idem, Map G/5; Hew- 
sen, "Armenia," p. 328; T°. X. Hakobyan, ASyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 157-158 and 
map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 192, 195, 245-246, 68*, 69*, 70*, 94*-102*; Touma- 
noff, Studies, pp. 213, 216. 

IV.xiv 

p. 139 

Maps, E-F/7-8. 

See also “Alt‘amar”; Appendix I, “Bznuni, house”; “Grigor/ EE “Řštuni, 
house”; and the preceding entry. 


Bznunik* Sea, see *Bznuneac* cov.” 


Caesarea/Kesaria; Gk. Kaioëpeta/Mniaxapipn 

Attested as Kaisareia in SKZ, Parth. 14; Phi 19 (reconstr.); KKZ, 12; but RGDS 
no. 32, pp. 56-57, Mniaxapipn. 

Metropolis of the province of Cappadocia until 372 and of Cappadocia I after the 
division of Greater Cappadocia in two by the emperor Valens. The city was called 
Mazaka (Arm. MaZak) in antiquity, a name known to Aa, dccxcvi, and to MX, Lxiv 
(= MK, pp. 94-95), but not to BP, where Caesarea is referred to exclusively as the place 
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of consecration of the Armenian patriarchs until the death of St. Nersés I and the 
rejection of his successor (V.xxix), in the interpolations from the life of St. Basil, and 
in the claim attributed to King Pap that it was an Armenian city (V.xxxii), possibly on 
the basis of its former conquest by Tigran the Great. The metropolitan status of Cae- 
sarea is acknowledged in its qualifications as mayr k‘alak‘ac‘ (III.xii; IV.iv) or may- 
rak‘atak° (III.xvi), “metropolis,” and mec k‘alak® (IIL.xvii), “great city.” 

See Jones, Cities, 179, 183-185, 187-190; Foss, “Caesarea,” p. 9; Ruge, “Kaisareia”; 
Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 25, 56; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 8, 16, 47, 51; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 14, 149, 151. 

IIL xii, xvi-xvii; IV.iii, iv, vii-x; V.xxix, xxxii 

pp. 82, 91-92, 109, 111, 126-130, 132, 210, 213 

See also Appendix I, “Barsel;”; “Grigor/Gregorids”, “Nersés I”; “Pap”; “Paien”, 
“Sahak I”; “Tigran the Great”; “Yusik I and II”; and Appendix III, k‘atakS 
mayrak‘atak“. 


Cappadocia, see “Gamirk‘.” 
Castle of Oblivion, see “Anyuš.” 


Cu Glux, “Bulls Head,” Mt. 

Mountain in the district of Aragacotn granted with its district to Vaté I Mamikonean 
by King Xosrov Kotak after his defeat of the Mazk‘ut‘k‘ at that site. Its precise location 
is not known, but it should not be confused with C‘ul, the “Taurus” mountains, since 
its location in Aragacotn indicates that it stood north of the Araxes River. 

See AON, p. 465. 

II. vii-viii 

pp. 74-75 

See also “Janfanak”; “Jraba$yk°”; and Appendix I, “Mazk‘ut‘k*”, “Vat‘é I”; “Xosrov 

H/H.” 


Cop'ac* kołmn, see “Cop‘k‘.” 


Cop'k*/ Cop'ac* kolmn; Gk. Zwpnvñ Lat. Sophena 

Large region in southwestern Armenia along the course of the Euphrates-Arsanias 
(mod. Murad-su). It had formed a separate kingdom in the third and second centuries 
B.C., under the Zariadrid branch of the Armenian Eruandid/Orontid dynasty with 
Karkathiokerta as capital; until it was conquered by Tigran the Great at the beginning 
of the last century B.C. As such, it was familiar to classical geographers (see, e.g., 
Strabo, Geogr., Xl.xii.3-4; xiv.2, 5, 12; XILii.1; Ptolemy, V.xii.6). The entire region, 
which was composed of a number of principalities, passed into the Roman sphere of 
influence under the terms of the Peace of Nisibis of 298 (Petr. Patric., Ad gen., iii), but 
is treated as part of the Arsakuni kingdom by BP. It apparently contained ecclesiastical 
domains (IV.xiv) as well as Arcruni holdings, and its princes are included in all the later 
lists of Armenian nayarars, with the Zérnamak, “Military List,” attributing 1,000 re- 
tainers to them. Both Aa, decxev, and MX, IL viii, Ixxxiv (but not xci); IILix, xlv (= 
MK, pp. 142, 236, [249], 261, 307) call Cop‘k‘ a “realm” (aXyarh), possibly alluding to 
its autonomous status; but BP normally refers to it as a “district” (gawar), though on 
one occasion (V.vii) it uses the term erkir, “land.” BP is also the only Armenian source 
to give the division of this region into Cop°k° Mec/Sophanéné and Cop‘k‘ Sahéi or 
Sahuni/Sophéné recorded in the Justinianic legislation (see next two entries). At the 
time of the Roman-Persian peace of 363, most of Sophéné seems to have remained 
Roman (IV.1), and it became the Byzantine province of Armenia IV in the Justinianic 
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reform of 536 (Novella, xxxi). The later name is anachronistically recorded by MX, 
Lxiv, ILviü, xci; IILxliv (MK, pp. 95, 142, 249, 307), and the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ equates 
Sophene and. Armenia IV. 
See AON, pp. 216-219, 227-228, 230, 245-248, 294-300; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 24, 
57, 107, 116 and map G/3-4; but not the fourth-century map; Hewsen, “Armenia,” 
p. 149; idem, “Orontid,” pp. 349, 357-362; T°. X. Hakobyan, ASyarhagrut‘yun, 
pp. 211-218 and map; Weissbach, *Sophene"; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 26-35, 100, 
191, 193, 201, 155*, 177*; Garitte, Documents, p. 234; but cf. EG Haute- 
Mésopotamie, pp. 116-123. 
IILii; IV.xiv; V.vii 
pp. 67, 139, 198 
Maps, B-D/6-9 
See also Appendix I, "Arcruni, house”; “Ar$akuni”, “Grigor/Gregorids”, Appendix 
IT, “Mec Hayk‘”; Appendix III, asyarh; erkir; gawar; and the next two entries. 


Cop‘k* Mec; Gk, TGogavnvf, Lat. Sophanena 

Southeastern portion of the former Cop‘ac‘ kolmn (see geen entry), lying along 
the Tigris River south of Hasteank*/ Asthianéné, to which BP usually refers to as a mere 
gawat. It was known to Byzantine sources as Sophanéné. Cop*k* Mec passed to the 
Roman sphere of influence, probably still as part of the former larger Sophéné, under 
the terms of the Peace of Nisibis of 298 (Petr. Patric., Ad gen., iii), but it is distinguished 
from the later Sophéné/Cop‘k‘ Sahéi (see next entry) by BP, which gives two separate 
lists of ruling princes, and by the Justinianic legislation (CJ, 1.29.5; Novella, xxxi), 
though not by other Armenian sources or the later Lists of nayarars. Byzantine sources 
include Sophanéné among the autonomous Satrapies, but BP lists the ruler of Cop°k° 
Mec among the “good servants" of King Xosrov (IILix) and considers his siding with 
the Romans at the time of the Roman-Persian peace of 363 as a defection from his lord 
Aršak II OND The autonomy of Sophanéné was apparently limited by the emperor 
Zeno at the end of the fifth century (Procopius, De aed., 11L.1.17—29), and it was abol- 
ished by Justinian, who incorporated it together with the other Satrapies into the new 
Byzantine province of Armenia IV in 536 (Novella xxxi). 

See AON, pp. 295-299, 309-310; Eremyan, ASyarh., pp. 57, 116 and map G/3-4, but 
it is given as the district of Tigranakert on his fourth-century Map; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” p. 336; idem, "Orontid," pp. 359-360; 362; T°‘. X. Hakobyan, Asyar- 
hagrut yun, pp. 215-216, who extends it south of Amida; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, 
pp. 7 n. 5, 8-9, 16, 18, 23-24, 32-33; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 10, 13, 26-27, 32-35, 
91-93, 107, 134, 137, 182, 191, 193, 201, 375 nn. 4-5, 378 n. 20, 386 n. 2, 390 n. 
20a, 391 n. 23, 412 n. 40, 2*, 35*, 45*, 75*, 90*-91*, 178*; Toumanoff, Studies, 

pp. 131, 137, 166 n. 63, 167-168, 170 n. 88, 172 n. 99, 173 n. 103, 179, 180, 219, 
224, 227, 237 n. 306, 240-241, 244-245, 304; Garitte, Documents, p. 234. 

IH.ix, xii, xiv; IV.iv, xxiv, xxx, l; V.xvii, xxvii-xxviii 

pp. 77, 82, 84, 90, 111, 157, 167, 201, 206-207 

Maps, B-D/8 

See also "Bnabel"; *Cop'k*"; “Cop‘k* Sahéi”; "Hasteank'"; "Mambre"; Appendix I, 
“Aršak II"; “Daniel”, “Epip‘an”; “Mar”; “Xosrov II/III* “Zareh”; and Appendix 
HI, gawat. 


Cop‘k° Šahēi/Šahuni; Gk. Téopnvñ Lat. Sophena 
Northwestern portion of the former Cop‘ac‘ kolmn lying north of the Arsanias- 
Euphrates (mod. Murad-su), between it and the Muzuron River. It was also known as 
“the Other Cop'k*" (Miws Cop*k*; IV.iv) and as Sophéné, as pars pro toto to the 
Byzantine sources. Along with Cop°k° Mec, Cop‘k‘ Sahéi passed to the Roman sphere 
. of influence (probably still as part of the former larger Sophéné) under the terms of the 
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Peace of Nisibis of 298 (Petr. Patr., Ad gen., iii), but it is distinguished from Cop*k* 
Mec/Sophanéné (see preceding entry) by BP, who gives two separate lists of ruling 
princes, and by the Justinianic legislation (CJ 1.29.5; Novella xxxi), though not by the 
other Armenian authors or the later Lists of nayarars. Byzantine sources include 
Sophéné among the autonomous Satrapies, but BP lists the ruler of Cop‘k° Sahei, 
Nerseh, among the “good servants" of King Xosrov Kotak (IILix), though it refers to 
Cop‘k‘ Sahuni as a “realm” (aÿyarh) in UL ii. There is no mention of the defection of 
Cop‘k* Sahéi from Armenia in 363 or of its subsequent reconquest, but it presumably 
remained on the Roman side, The autonomy of Sophéné as well as of Sophanéné was 
apparently limited by the emperor Zeno at the end of the fifth century (Procopius, De 
aed., III.i.17-29), and it was abolished by Justinian, who incorporated it together with 
the other Satrapies into the new Byzantine province of Armenia IV in 536 (Novella 
xxxi). 
See AON, pp. 295, 297-299; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 57, 116; idem, Map G/3; Hew- 
sen, “Orontid,” pp. 357-358; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 4-5, 7 n. 1, 16, 32, 204 
n. 3; Marquart, Erangahr, pp. 117-118; idem, Südarmenien, pp. 91-95; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 26-27, 32-35, 38, 100, 107, 134, 137, 182, 386 nn. 2, 5, 6, 390 nn. 20a, 
21-22, 391 nn. 23-25b, 396 n. 17, 411 n. 33b, 483 n. 1, 492 nn. 51a-52, 2*, 35*, 
52*, 90*-91*, 113*, 178*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131, 137, 167, 170 n. 88, 172 n. 
99, 176 n. 112, 180, 219, 224, 227, 230 n. 280, 237 n. 306, 241, 245, 252, 304; 
Garitte, Documents, p. 234. 
IILix, xii; IV.iv, xxiv 
pp. 77, 82, 111, 157 
Maps, B/6-7. 
See also *Cop*k?*; *Cop*k* Mec”; and Appendix I, “Nerseh”; “Noy”; “Varaz”; 
“Xosrov I/IH”; and Appendix III, asyarh. 


Cop'k° Sahuni, see “Cop°k° Sahéi.” 
Corduena, see “Korduk‘.” 
Ctesiphon, see “Tispon.” a, x pue id pO E. 


Cul; Gk. Tadpoc; Lat. Taurus, Mts. 

Major mountain chain in southeastern Anatolia. Like Aa, dcccix, BP describes it as 
being opposite the former temple of Vahagn/ Herakles at A&tisat of Tarón, but Aa uses 
the transliteration of the Greek form, “7awros,” while BP gives the Armenian trans- 
lation, Cul, “bull.” 

See AON, p. 476. 

TIL xiv. 

p. 87 

Map I, C-E/7-8. 

See also "Astisat." 


Cyrus, see “Kur.” 


Dabil, see “Duin.” 


Dalarik^/ Acul « Arm. dalar, “green, youthful; and « Arm. acuy, “coal” 

Locality identified only as a village, without BP’s characteristic specification of its 
district, and otherwise unidentified. The symbolic meaning of its name and its shift to 
the equally symbolic Acut/Acuy, reflecting the passage of light to darkness, suggest in 
context a fictitious toponym, as suggested by Melik‘-Ohanjanyan (see IILxx n. 18). 

See HArmB, I, pp. 612-613; Eremyan, Map G/5 places it just south of Manazkert. 
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HI.xx 
p. 97 
See Appendix I, “Tiran.” 


Daranalé, see “Daranalik‘.” 
Daranali, see *Daranalik*." 


Daranalik‘ / Daranalé/Daranali 
First district of Upper Armenia (Barjr Hayk‘), according to the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (29/ 
40) and not familiar to classical sources before the Byzantine period. It may conse- 
quently have been treated by them as part of Akiliséné/Ekeleac‘ (cf. Strabo, Geogr., 
XI.xiv.2, 5, Xerxéné), but BP clearly distinguishes the two adjacent districts. Daranalik* 
was located in westernmost Greater Armenia, southwest of Ekeleac*, and the cave of 
Manē to which St. Gregory the Illuminator withdrew in his old age was located there, 
according to Aa, dccclxi, and MX, ILxc-xci (= MK, pp. 247-250), though BP makes 
no reference to it. The earlier Ar$akuni necropolis of Ani was located in this district as 
was the Gregorid village and necropolis of T°ordan, and BP stresses repeatedly (III.xi, 
xii; IV.xiv) that it was part of the hereditary domain of the Gregorid house. No princely 
house is attested in the district. Both the plural form of the name, Daranalik‘, and the 
singular, Daranalé, occur in the text, which invariably identifies this region as a “dis- 
trict” (gawar), though the Kar&uni version of the Life of St. Gregory (Vk, 294, p. 93) 
incorrectly describes it as a town. Bishops from the district are recorded at the oecu- 
menical council of 680 (Mansi, XI, p. 645), and were consequently under Byzantine 
jurisdiction at that time. | | 
See AON, pp. 283-284; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 49, 116; idem, Map G/3; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” p. 326; idem, “Orontid,” pp. 350-351; T°. X. Hakobyan, Aëyarha- 
grut‘yun, pp. 205-206 and map; Tomaschek, “Daranalis”; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 
39-40, 100, 155*; van Esbroeck, “Nouveau témoin,” pp. 93-94 and n. 306; also 
III.xi n. 9. 
IILii, xi-xii, xiv; IV.xiv, xxiv; Vi 
. pp. 67, 81, 82, 84, 86, 139, 157, 186 
Map I, A-B/5-6 
See also "Ani"; *Ekeleac^* “Tordan”; and Appendix I, “Grigor/Gregorids”; and: 
Appendix III, gawat. 


Darewnk‘/Dariwnk‘/Daroynk‘; mod. Dogubeyazit; the name is attested in numerous 
variations 

Fortress located in the district of Kogovit SEE of Zarehawan and some 25 km. SW 

of Mt. Ararat. It is perhaps to be identified with the Terua of Ptolemy (V.xii.7), but 
should not be confused with the homonymous locality in Basean. BP identifies it ex- 
clusively as an Ar$akuni stronghold and one of the fortresses guarding the royal trea- 
sures associated successively with the kings Xosrov Kotak, Argak II, and Pap, and it 
successfully resisted the great campaign of Sahpuhr II (post 363) (V.i). There is, how- 
ever, no mention of it in MX. At some point, which cannot be dated, Darewnk* passed 
to the Bagratuni house, and by the seventh century it had become their ostan and 
necropolis (Sebéos, pp. 104, 144 = trans. pp. 52, 108). 

See AON, pp. 365, 441; Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 59; idem, Map G/6; Hewsen, “Pto- 
lemy,” pp..131, 149; T°. X. Hakobyan, Aÿyarhagrutyun, p. 135 and map; Ed- 
wards, “Dogubeyazit”; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 29, 147; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 
241-242, 456 n. 25, 516 n. 53, 196*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 202, 321-322 and n. 
77, 342-344 and n. 16; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 833-839; Thierry and Thierry, 
*Monuments," pp. 175-176. 

III.vii; IV.xl; Vi 
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pp. 74, 163, 186 
Maps, G/6. 
See also “Kogovit”; “Zarehawan”, Appendix I, "Arsakuni"; and Appendix III, ostan. 


Dariwnk‘, see “Darewnk‘.” 
Daroynk‘, see “Darewnk‘.” 
Dasn, see “Dassantré.” 


Dassantré/Dasn; Syr. Be0 Dasen 

District on the border of southern Armenia, lying in the vicinity of Amadia on the 
upper course of the Great Zab. It probably formed part of the Armenian Adiabenian 
or Median March until the Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV.I), after which it became 
part of the Persian province of Hedayab/ Adiabene, although briefly reconquered ca. 
370. It is not mentioned by MX or Aa and is not recorded in the later Lists of Armenian 
nayarars, because it had become part of the Sasanian Empire; but it is included in the 
Persian eparchy of Arbela at the Council of 410. Malyayanc* (p. 329 n. 125) takes this 
toponym as a hapax and rejects it (see IV. n. 4), but it is identifiable with the eparchy 
of Dasn or B&0 Dasen of the Syriac sources, which is located in the same area (cf. 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahré [Ps], clxxvii, p. 146), and is also known to Elise, i-ii, pp. 10, 
51 (= Hlishe, pp. 65, 103). 

See AON, pp. 320-321; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 49, 65, 70, 118; idem, Map D/5; 
Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; Marquart, Éranÿahr, pp. 25, 109, 158, 169-170; idem, Süd- 
armenien, pp. 378-379; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175, 177-178, 156*; Toumanoff, 
Studies, pp. 165 n. 64, 182 n. 146; Syn. Or., pp. 272, 285, 310, 316-317, 617-618; 
Manandyan, *Mahkertun," p. 39; Fiey, Assyrie, pp. 48, 227, 255-256, 271, 304, 
307-308, 318, 543, 787, 816. 

IV] : 

p. 167 
Maps, F-G/9-10 
See also “Mahkertun”; “Noëirakan.” 


Doubios, see “Duin.” 


Duin x Mir. *duwim, “hill”; Gk. AobdBioc; Ar. Dabil 

Locality in the district of Ayrarat on the east bank of the Azat river, some 20 kms. 
SSE of mod. Erevan and 10 kms NE of ArtaSat. According to MX, IILviii (= MK, p. 
261), King Xosrov Kotak transferred the Armenian capital from Artaëat to Duin be- 
cause of its healthier climate, but BP does not mention this transfer, which probably 
took place only in the second half of the fifth century. There is no record of any 
settlement at Duin in BP, which refers to the site as a blur, “hill” without noting that 
this was the meaning of the name in Persian, by contrast to the commentary of MX (loc. 
cit.), and the archaeological evidence is still under discussion. From the fifth century on, 
Duin became the residence of the Persian marzpan of Armenia and of the Armenian 
kat‘otikos, and it flourished as a commercial center through most of the medieval 
period (see, e.g., Procopius, Bell. Pers., II.xxv.1-3). 

See AON, pp. 365, 422; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., p. 49; idem, Map G/6, T°. X. Hakobyan, 
Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 138-140 and map; Minorsky, “Dvin”; Jahukyan, "Stugaba- 
nut‘yunner,” pp. 96-97; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 81-82, 143-144; 
K‘alant‘aryan, “Dvin K*alak*2"; idem, Dvini msukuyto; Mnac‘akanyan, S. X., 
“Dvin”, Lafadaryan, Dvin, idem, *Mehyan"; idem, “Fouilles”; Onofrio, Dvir, 
Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 879-893. 

IILviii 
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p. 75 

Map II, G-H/5. 

See also “ArtaSat”, “Ayrarat”, Appendix I, “Xosrov II/III”; Appendix III, 
kat‘olikos; marzpan. 


Edessa, see "Uthay." 


Egypt/Egyptos 
The only reference to the imperial province of Egypt in BP is to identify the location 
of Alexandria with reference to the heresiarch Arius. 
See Pietschmann, "ees" 
IILx 
p. 79 


Egyptos, see “Egypt.” 


Ekeleac‘; Gk. ’AxtAtonvy Lat. Acilisena; attested in Armenian only in the genitive 
plural 
Fourth district of Upper Armenia (Barjr Hayk‘), according to the AXyarhac*oyc* 
(29/40). It lay along the Euphrates directly northeast of Daranalik^, which it may 
originally have included, and from which it was separated by the Gohanam or Sepuh 
mountains (mod. Kara daği). The region was known to both Strabo (Geogr., XI.xii.3; 
xiv.2, 5, 12, 16) and Ptolemy (V.xii.6) as Akiliséné. It was, however, also known as 
Anaetica (Pliny the Elder, NH, V.xx.83-84) and Anaitis Xora (CD, XXXVI xlviii.l, 
liii.5), because of the great temple of Anahit at Eréz in this district. BP, like all the other 
Armenian sources, speaks of Ekeleac* as a "district" (gawar), and stresses that it formed 
part of the domain of the house of St. Gregory, like neighboring Daranalik‘, because 
one of the necropoleis of the patriarchal house was located in it at T“il (III.ii; V.xxiv). 
See AON, p. 286; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 50, 116; idem, Map G/3; Hewsen, “Ar- 
menia," p. 326; idem, “Ptolemy,” p. 115; idem, “Orontid,” pp. 349-351; T°. X. 
Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 206-207 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 39-42, 
100, 142*, 157*; Baumgartner, "Akilisene"; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 50-53; 
Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 198-202. See also III.xi n. 9 and xiv n. 3. 
IILii, xiv; IV.xiv, xxiv; V.xxiv, xxv; VLi 
pp. 67, 88, 139, 157, 204-205, 233 
Maps, B-C/5-6 
See also "Arewc' “Atot Anahtay”; "Daranalik^* "fo: “Xay”; Appendix I, 
"Anahit"; *Grigor/Gregorids"; and AE Ill, gawar. 


Efjerk‘, “the Horns" 
Mountain pass between the districts of Kogovit and Bagrewand. It is not otherwise 
attested or identified. 
See AON, p. 424; Alisan, Ayrarat, p. 490; Aïemean, “Canaparh.” 
V.xliii 
p. 225 
See also *Bagrewand"; “Kogovit.” 


Ep‘rat < OP Ufratü; ?Assyr. Purratu; Gk. Edgpértnc; Lat. Euphrates 
Major river of eastern Anatolia, running from the Bingol Mountains to the Persian 
Gulf. In modern times it has merged with the Tigris to form the Shatt-ul Arab sepa- 
rating Iran and Iraq, but in antiquity it had a separate outlet to the gulf. The Euphrates 
marked the traditional eastern boundary of the Roman Empire set by the emperor 
Augustus, and it separated the Roman province of Armenia Minor from the Argakuni 
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kingdom of Armenia Major in the fourth century (cf. Strabo, Geogr., XILiii, 28). The 
references in BP are usually to the eastern branch or Arsanias (mod. Murad-su) rather 
than to the northern one (mod. Firhat nehri). 

See AON, pp. 204, 369, 404, 426; Eremyan, Map B/4-G-D-E/3. 

HLiv; IV xiv; V.iii-iv, xliii; VLxvi : 

pp. 70, 140, 188-189, 227, 239 

Maps, A-G/5-7. 


Etand 
The name of this locality is a hapax. Adontz, however, suggested an identification 
with the Roman fortress of Rhandeia on the north bank of the Euphrates-Arsanias 
(mod. Murad-su). | 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 31, 389 n. 18b, 217*; Eremyan, Map G/3, Hrändea, which 
he places, however, south of the Arsanias; Malyasyanc‘, pp. 332-333 n. 146. 
V.i, iv 
pp. 186, 189 
Maps, B/7. 


Erayani/Ayani 

Fortified stronghold of Vardan Mamikonean on the Coruh River in the district of 
Tayk£. It apparently stood in the immediate vicinity of the modern town of Erkinis on 
the east bank of the Coruh north of its junction with the Oltu gayi. The form Ayani is 
found in one ms, 

See Edwards, “Artvin,” n. 105, Erayaci; Yovhannésean, HB, opp. p. 609, Erayaëï; 

Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 53 and map B/4, but not on the fourth-century Map. 

DN sem 

p. 148 

Maps, E/4. 

See also "Tayk^* and Appendix I, “Vardan I Mamikonean.” 


Ereweal/ Erewel 
| Locality in the district of Vanand, which should probably be identified with the ` 
homonymous plain in the same district known to MX, IILxlvi (= MK, p. 308). 
See AON, p. 425. 
IV.xxii 
p. 155 
See also “Vanand.” 


Erewel, see “Ereweal.” 


Eruandaÿat « Eruand + MIr. Xad, “joy, joyous” 

City founded ca. 200 B.c. by Eruand/Orontes, last ruler of the Eruandid/Orontid 
Armenian dynasty, as his new capital, replacing the earlier center of Armawir, MX, 
ILxxxix (= MK, pp. 181-182), and subsequently renamed Marmét, according to MX, 
ILxlvi (= MK, p. 187), though this name is not otherwise attested. The city stood at the 
junction of the Araxes and Ayurean rivers in the district of Arsarunik* (AXyarhac*oyc*, 
34/45). It was probably a foundation of Hellenistic type, in view of its eponymous 
name, patterned on the multiple Alexandrias as were Artaëat or Tigranakert in Ar- 
menia. It was an important trade center with a considerable Jewish population, which 
was deported to Persia after the sack of the city by Sahpuhr II (post 363). MX, IL xlii, 
IH.xxxi (= MK, pp. 183, 287-288), claims that the city was given to the Kamsarakan 
house by Trdat the Great and that it was their capital in the fourth century, but none 
of this information is to be found in BP. There is no evidence that the city survived its 
destruction by the Persians and the deportation of its population. 
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See AON, pp. 363, 426; Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 51; idem, Map B/5; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
ASyarhagrutYyun, pp. 117-118 and map; Arak‘elyan, “Ervandaëat”; Manandyan, 
Trade and Cities, pp. 37-38, 96, 155; Toumanoff, Studies pp. 206, 310, 319; Gar- 
soian, “Mediaeval Armenian City,” pp. 69, 73, 77; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 
655-660; CPD, p. 78, Sad. 

IV.lv 

p. 175 

Maps, G/5 

See also "Arsarunik^"; Appendix I, *Hreayk^"; “Kamsarakan, house”; and Appendix 
II, katak". 


Euphrates, see “Ep‘rat.” 


3Indmes, see “AnyuS” 
Anjak‘iars see “dnjak‘“isar.” 


Anjak‘isar/Anjak‘iars (see IEL.x n. 14 for the correct reading), mod. Ak Kul. 
Mountain on the border of the districts of R&tunik* and Aljnik southwest of Lake 
Van. The Asyarhac‘oyc* (32/43) places it in RStunik£. 

See Hübschmann, AON, pp. 339, 429; Lynch, Armenia, Il, pp. 117 n. 2, 137, who ` 
places it by association with the village of “Endzakh‘.” 

Is 

p. 79 

Maps, E/7-8? 

See also "Aljnik^* “RStunik.” 


. Gamirk' « Ak., Ass. Gimirri (Gk. Kuuënok: Gk. Kannadoxia; Lat. Cappadocia 

Known as part of the Roman Empire to SKZ, Parth. 8, 10, 11; Phi. 13; RGDS nos. 
18, 22, 26, pp. 52-55; KKZ, 12; etc. 

Major province of eastern Anatolia lying directly west of Armenia Minor. Armenian 
primates were consecrated at its metropolitan see of Caesarea until the murder of St. 
Nersés I, ca. 373. BP refers to it only in this connection or in the intrusive passages from ` 
the life of St. Basil of Caesarea, and makes no allusion to the division of the province 
by the emperor Valens in 372. Aa and MX (with one exception, II.lxxx = MK, p. 228) 
use the Greek form, Kapadovkia, for the name of the province, while BP invariably 
prefers the Armenian Gamirk‘, derived from the name of the Gimirri or Kimmerians. 

See OCD, p. 164; Ruge, “Kappadokia”; Jones, Cities, pp. 174-190, map II; Gignoux, 

Glossaire, pp. 25, 55; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 8, 10, 16, 47, 52; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 13-14; Hild, Kappadokien; Restle, Archi- 
tektur. 

IILxii, xvi-xvii; IV.iii-iv, vii, xi 

pp. 82, 91-92, 109, 111, 126, 133 

Maps, A/6-7. 

See also “Caesarea”; and Appendix I, “Barsel”; “Nersés I”; "Paten"; *Sahak I”; 

“Yusik I-II.” 


Y 66, 


Ganjak < Ir. ganj, “treasure”; Gk. l'aGókao; Lat. Ganzaca 
Ganjak, also known as Ganjak Sahastan, was the capital of Atrpatakan and the site 
of the “Warrior fire" (Adur Gufnasp), one of the main shrines of the Sasanian Empire 
as it was the particular fire of the king. It was also known to classical sources (e.g. 
Strabo, Geogr., XI.xiii, 3; Pliny, NH, VI-xvi, 42). Ganjak was probably located at the 
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site of the ruins of Takht-i Suleiman (Shiz) and should not be confused with its name- 
sake (mod. Kirovabad) in Soviet Azerbaijan, as is done by Langlois (CHAMA, I, p. 215 
n. 1). The fire shrine was destroyed by the emperor Heraclius in 623 in retaliation for 
the Persian seizure of the relics of the True Cross at their capture of Jerusalem in 614. 
BP repeatedly stresses that Ganjak marked the border between the Armenian and the 
Persian realms in the southeast, but Eremyan suggests that this reference is to the 
district rather than to the city itself. This is probably the case, since the references give 
the name only without any precise description, with the exception of V.v, which speaks 
of the “side” (koys) of Ganjak. 
See AON, pp. 416-417; Eremyan, A&yarh., p. 46; idem, Map D/6; Markwart, Cat- 
alogue; p. 108; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 142 n. 1, 165-167, 448; Frye, Heritage, pp. 
221, 229, 259 n. 23, pls. 4-5; Osten and Naumann, Takht-i Suleiman; Russell, Zor. 
Arm., p. 263, 483. 
IIL. vii; IV.xxi; Vi, iv-vi, xxxiv 
pp. 74, 154, 186, 193-194, 196, 215 
Maps, J/9-10. 
See also "Atrpatakan." 


Gardman/Gardmanajor « Gardman + Arm. jor, *valley/ gorge" 

‘Sixth district of Utik“, according to the Aÿyarhac‘oyc® (33/44). It lay in the upper 
valley of the Samyor River between the district of Sakasen and Lake Sewan and should 
not be confused with the Iberian duchy of Gardabani, as is done by Eremyan. The 
homonymous princes, whom BP leaves anonymous instead of recording their proper 
names, as is its common practice, are given a fanciful Haykid ancestry by MX, IL.viii 

` (© MK, pp. 139-140). They are also known to the late Gahnamak, “Rank List,” and are 
attributed 1,000 retainers by the Zôrramak, “Military List." They seceded from King 
Arÿak II in favor of Atuank‘ after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV.l), were briefly 
reconquered when the sparapet Musel Mamikonean brought the northern border of the 
Armenian kingdom to the Kur River ca. 370 (V.xiii), and lost again after the partition 
of Greater Armenia ca. 387. The first dynasty of Gardman was replaced soon thereafter 
by the Mihranids of Iran, who were also to rule Aluank* after 628. 

See AON, p. 352; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 46, 118; idem, Map B/6; Hewsen, “Ar- 
menia," p. 341; idem, “Vitaxates”; T°, X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, p. 236 and 
map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175-176, 192, 194, 204-205, 207, 325, 67*, 69*, 121*, 
124*-125*, 158*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 187-188, 216, 223, 230 n. 280, 231 n. 
284, 240, 245, 252, 475, 482-484 and n. 499. 

IIL xvii; IV.I; V.xiii 

pp. 92, 167, 200 

Maps, I-J/4-5. 

See also “Atuank°”: “Kur”; “Sakasén”; *Utik*"; and Appendix I, “Argak IT”; “Muÿet.” 


Gardmanajor, see “Gardman.” 


Gaini; Lat. Gornea(s) 

Residence of the Ar$akuni kings situated above the Azat River in their innermost 
ostan. This fortress, which may go back to Urartian times, is first attested as Gornea(s) 
by Tacitus (Ann., XILxlv), and the building of a residence for princess Xosroviduyt by 
Trdat the Great recorded by MX, ILxc (= MK, p. 247), is seemingly confirmed by the 
inscription found at the site. The remains of a classical structure found within the walls 
of the fortress and now reconstructed as a temple are the only example of a classical 
building extant in Greater Armenia, but its date and purpose have been the subjects of 
some disagreement among scholars. 
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See AON, p. 365; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 46; idem, Map B/6; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 141-142 and map. On the inscription and the temple, see 
Trever, Armenia; pp. 174-211; Atak‘elyan, “Gaini,” pp. 15-198; Der Nersessian, 
Armenian Art, p. 19 and fig. 8; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 853-867; KrkyaSaryan, 
Garni; Bart‘ikyan, “Gaïni”; Feydit, “Gaini”; Wilkinson, “A Fresh Look”; 
Jahukyan, “Stugabanut‘yunner,” p. 96, has proposed a hypothetical etymology: 
Gaini < ?Urart. garini, “fortress.” 

IIL. viii 

p. 75 

Maps, H/5. 

See also Appendix I, “Argakuni”; and Appendix HI, ostan. 


Gaweé, see “Baïaë].” 
Gawt‘an, see “Golt‘n.” 
Gogaréné, see *Gugark*." 
Gogovit, see “Kogovit.” 


Golt‘n/Gawt‘an; Gk. KoAünvñ(?); Lat. Colthene(?) 

Thirty-third district of Vaspurakan, according to the abs (33/44), though 
it lay north of the Araxes River in the region of modern Ordubad and was consequently 
a portion of southern Siwnik‘, from which ruling house its dynasts were descended, 
according to MX, IL viii (= MK, p. 143). Toumanoff, however, considers them a branch 
of the Bagratuni. They are recorded in all the Lists of Armenian nayarars, and the 
Zórnamak, “Military List,” attributes 500 retainers to them. Bishops from the district 
are also recorded in the Armenian conciliar lists (GT*, pp. 73, 149, 151; Michael the 
Syrian, II, p. 497). Golt*n was renowned for its wine, and pagan traditions were long 
preserved there, as attested by the activity of St. Mastoc* (Koriwn, v, xiii, pp. 40, 60 = 
trans., pp. 28, 36) and by the pagan songs and tales alluded to by MX, II.xxx, xlix, lxi; 
III xlvii, Ix (MK, pp. 121, 190, 203, 310, 333). Golt*n may perhaps be identified with 
the Kol@éné of Ptolemy (V.xii.4), but the district of Kolt° is more likely. | 

See Alayan, “Golt‘an”; AON, p. 346; Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 48, 117; idem, Map 

G/6-7; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut'yun, pp. 174-175 and map; Adontz, Ar- - 
menia, pp. 190, 192, 195, 201, 205, 207, 228, 256, 263, 462-463 n. 65, 67*, 69*-70*, 
93*, 97*-99*, 102*, 125*, 136*, 160*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 203-204 
and n. 230, 226, 228, 240, 245, 251-252, 323 and n. 78. 

IILxii 

p.82 

Maps, I-J/7. 

See also “Kolt”; “Siwnik°”, and Appendix I, "Atom." 


Gomkunk: « Arm. gom, “stable” + diminutive suffix; “little stable” 
Village in the district of Tarôn granted by the Queen P‘atanjem to the priest 
Mrjiwnik. It is not otherwise attested. 
See AON, p. 420. 
IV.xv 
p. 145 
See also *Tarón"; and Appendix I, ^Mrfiwnik." 


Gordyéné, see “Korték‘.” 
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Gornea, see “Garni.” 
Great Cop‘k‘, see “Cop°k° Mec.” 
Greater Armenia, see “Mec Hayk‘.” 


Gugark‘; Gk. loyapnvi Lat. Gogarena; Iberian or Mazk°ut‘k° March 

One of the main border regions of Greater Armenia in the north, forming the Armeno- 
Iberian marchlands northeast of Tayk* and west of Utik‘, according to the Ašyar- 
hac‘oyc* (34-35/46). The region presumably took its name from the local tribe of the 
Gugark* and was known as Gogaréné to Strabo (Geogr., XI.xiv.2, 4-5), but as Obarene 
to Ptolemy (V.xii.4). It was partially subdivided in the fourth century, with some of its 
districts belonging to Iberia/ Virk" rather than to Armenia, BP mentions only two of its 
Armenian districts: Jorop‘or and Kotbop‘or. 

Gugark* was one of the semi-autonomous border principalities of the Armenian 
kingdom, forming its Iberian or Mazk*ut*k* March, and was governed by a bdeasy, 
usually styled “the other bdeasy," see Aa, dccxcv; Ag, cxxxv; Vg, xcviii = Va, Ixxxvi, 
or “the keeper of the Mazk'ut*k* March" (sahmanakaln . . . i Mask‘et‘ac‘ kolmanen), 
Aa, decclxxiii. These bdeagys are also known to MX, II. viii, xi (Vrac* bdeïy à meco); 
III.vi, 1x (= MK, pp. 140, 147, 258, 333), who traces their appointment to King VatarSak 
and gives them an Iranian ancestry, though this descent was probably true of only one 
dynasty, according to Toumanoff. The princes of Gugark* are not known to the late 
Lists of nayarars except for the Zórnamak, “Military List," which makes them com- 
manders of the *Northern Gate," with the disproportionately large contingent of 4,500 
retainers. 

Like most of the marchlands, Gugark‘ wavered in its allegiance to the Armenian 
crown, and the territory was disputed between Armenia and Virk*. According to BP, the 
bdeasy of Gugark‘ abandoned King Arëak II after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 and 
went over to Iran (IV.1). The principality was temporarily reconquered by the Armenian 
sparapet MuSet Mamikonean ca. 370 and the native GuSarid dynasty annihilated (V.xv), 
when the northern border of the Armenian kingdom was temporarily pushed back to 
the Kur River. Gugark* was again lost after the partition of the Armenian kingdom ca. 
387. It survived under the local Iranian dynasty of the Mihranids as one of the two 
bdeasys recorded in post Arsakuni times (see, e.g., LP‘, xxv, xxvii-xxviii, xxxi, lix, pp. 
47, 52, 55, 59, 107 = Elishe, pp. 261, 265, 269, 273, 324, etc. who calls him the bdeasy 
of Virk‘). Gugark: was reclaimed for Armenia only in the eighth and ninth centuries 
under the Bagratuni dynasty. 

See AON, pp. 275-276; Eremyan, Aëyarh., pp. 48, 118; idem, Map B/5-6; T°. X. 

Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 237-238 and map; Hewsen, "Armenia," pp. 334, 
339; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 114, 148; idem, “Vitaxates”; Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 
165-170; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 23, 33-34, 173, 175-176, 179, 194, 197-198, 205- 
206, 222-225, 230, 232, 321, 370, 452 n. 91, 497-498 n. 76, 524 n. 87, 69%, 73*, 75*, 
118*, 121*, 124*-125*, 159*-160*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 128-129, 131-133, 
143, 165, 183-192, 223, 227, 240, 245, 260-264, 467—473, 474, 499; Garitte, Doc- 
uments, pp. 72-73; Kiessling, “Gogarene”; Edwards, "Artvin." 

IV; V.xv 

pp. 167, 201 

Maps, G/3. 

See also *Jor/ Jorop*or"; “Kolb”; “Kur”; “MijnaSyarh Hayoc^"; “Tayk°”; “Utik” 

“Virk<”, Appendix I, “Aršak II”; “Gugark“”; “Mazk‘ut°k°”; “Mušeł”; and Appen- 
dix III, bdeasy. 
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Gurzan, see “Virk‘.” 


Haband, Miws “The Other” Haband/Sisakan i Kotak/P*ok'r Siwnik* 

Two districts are known under the name of Haband to the Asyarhac*oyc* (33/44). 
The first, belonging to the province of Siwnik‘, lay between the Orotan and the Araxes 
rivers. The other, which is the one referred to by BP, was known as Miws Haband, “The 
Other Haband.” It belonged to the region of Arjay further east on the border of 
Atuank‘, to which it passed after the partition of the Armenian kingdom, ca. 387. It was 
also known subsequently under the name of “Lesser Siwnik” (Sisakan-i Kotak. or 
P*ok*r Siwnik°), which is the form used by MX, IIL iii (= MK, p. 256). No dynasts are 
recorded from this district, until the ninth century. 

See AON, pp. 348, 350; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 34, 70, 117; idem, Map G/7; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” pp. 332, 341; Marquart, Eransahr, p. 120; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 174, 
120*, 125*, 169*. 

TIL. vi 

p. 73 

Maps, J-K/6. 

See also “Aluank°”, “Amaraz”; “Arjay.” 


Hac‘eac‘ Drayt, Arm. “Ash Grove/Garden” 

Site of the hermitage of St. Daniel below the temple of Vahagn/ Herakles near Aštišat 
of Taron. It is also known to MX, IIL.xiv (= MK, 267), who gives no indication of its 
locality. According to BP, the spring at which St. Gregory had baptized a great host (cf. 
Aa, deccxiv) was also located there. 

See AON, p. 444. 

IILxiv 

pp. 87, 90 

See also "Astisat"; and Appendix I, “Daniel”, “Vahagn.” 


Hac‘ekeac‘/Hac‘ekac‘ gewl (attested in the genitive); "Ash Village” 

Village in the district of Tarón to which BP (III.xix) refers as a karëazat gewt. It was 
otherwise known as the birthplace of Mesrop Mastoc*, according to Koriwn (iii, p. 36 
= trans. p. 37), who also gives the form Hac‘ekac‘, and to MX, III xlvii (= MK, p. 309). 
Eremyan locates it southeast of Aïëtifat and north of the Mel River. The Russian 
translation of Koriwn (p. 133 n. 57) asserts that this village survived under the name of 
Xas get until 1915. | 

See AON, p. 444, HacikS Eremyan, Map G/4, Hac‘ek; T°, X. Hakobyan, Asyar- 

hagrut*yun, p. 154 and map; Manandyan, Feodalizm, pp. 118-119 

HlI.xix 

p.94 

Maps, E/7. 

See also "Astisat"; "Taron"; Appendix I, "Vrik"; and Appendix III, karcazat. 


Hanjit, see "Anjit." 


Hasteank'; Gk. ’Aoüiavnvñ/’Aotavvitic; Lat. Asthianena 

Second district of Cop*k* at the source of the Tigris, according to the AXyarccoyc* 
(30/40). It lay south of Xorjean between Tarón in the East and Balahovit in the West. 
The usual form of the name found in later classical authors, such as Procopius (De aed., 
IILiii.7) or George of Cyprus (no. 964, p. 49), is Asthianenés or Astianikes, but Ptolemy 
gives it as Astaunitis (V.xii.7). 

Hasteank* passed to the Roman sphere of influence, probably still as part of the 
larger Cop*k*/ Sophéné, under the terms of the peace of Nisibis of 298 (Petr. Patric., Ad 
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gen., iii), but it is distinguished as a separate Satrapy in the Justinianic legislation (CJ, 
1.29.5; Novella xxxi). The princes of the district belonged to the Kaminakan family, 
which may have been a junior Arfakuni line, according to MX, IL viii, xxii, xxxv, lxii; 
IIL xxii, xxxi (= MK, pp. 144, 159, 176, 205, 278, 288). They are not listed in either the 
later Gahnamak, “Rank List,” or in the Zórnamak, “Military List,” but they are to be 
found under the name of HaSteank‘ in the listing of Armenian nayarars given in the 
Vita of St. Nerses, v, p. 34 (- CHAMA, II, p. 26), and bishops are said to have been 
sent to the district by St. Gregory the Illuminator (Vg, clxxi = Va, clix). Haëteank® seems 
to have remained in the Roman sphere of influence, for it is not mentioned by BP, who 
calls it a mere gawat (III xii), after the reign of King Tiran. Like almost all the other 
Satrapies, its autonomy was apparently limited by the emperor Zeno at the end of the 
fifth century (Procopius, De aed., IIL1.17-29), and it was abolished by Justinian, who 
incorporated it into the new Byzantine province of Armenia IV in 536 (Novella xxxi). 
See AON, pp. 225, 227, 228, 230, 248, 291-292; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 62, 116; idem, 
Map G/4; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, p. 217 and map; Hewsen, “Ar- 
menia," p. 327; idem, “Ptolemy,” p. 115; Baumgartner, "Asthianene"; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 16-18, 27, 202, 257, 358 n. 22, 379 nn. 23-24, 380 nn. 27-29, 149*, 
161*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 172, 192, 216, 223, 226, 245; Garitte, Documents, 
|. pp. 101-102, 205. 
IILix, xii 
pp. 77, 82 
Maps, C/7 
See also “Cop‘k‘”; “Tarôn”, Appendix I, “Grigor/Gregorids”; “Kaminakan, house"; 
“Tiran”, and Appendix III, gawar. 


Her/Xer/Xoy 
Ninth district of Parskahayk‘, according to the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43). It formed the 
area surrounding the modern town of Xoy in Iranian Azerbaijan. Most scholars place 
it north of the adjacent district of Zarawand, but Eremyan reverses the order on his map 
to the Asvarhac‘oyc‘. The two districts are usually treated as a single unit in Armenian 
medieval sources (e.g., Aa, dccxcv) and the dynasts are usually known as princes of 
Zarawand and Her, as is also the case in BP where both are linked into a single gawat. 
See AON, pp. 259—261, 338; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 63, 117 and map G/6, but not 
on the fourth-century Map; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut yun, pp. 231-232 and 
map; Hewsen, “Armenia,” p. 330; Marquart, Éränfahr, pp. 109-110; idem, “Parska- 
hayk*," p. 253; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 248-249, 162*. 
IIL. viii 
p. 75 
Maps, H-I/7-8 
See also “Hrsijor”; “Zarawand”; and Appendix III, gawar. 
Hiberia, see “Virk“.” 
Hiwsisakan Cov, see Northern Sea. 
Hrsijor 
This name is otherwise unattested as either a toponym or that of a nayarar house. 
Toumanoff identifies it with “the valley" (jor) of Her. 
See Toumanoff, Studies, p. 219 and n. 256. 
IV.xi 


p. 133 
See also “Hér”; and Appendix I, “Surik.” 
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Iberia, see "Virk*." 
Iberian March, see *Gugark*." 


Ingiléné, see "Angeltun." 


Janjanak 
Locality granted to Vaë I Mamikonean in reward for his victory over the 
_Mazk‘ut‘k‘. Not otherwise attested or identified. 
III viii 
p. 75 
See also “Clu Gluy”; “Jiba’yk°”; and Appendix I, “Mazk‘utk“”; “Vat‘é I." 


John the Precursor, St., shrines of 

The transfer of the relics of the saints John the Precursor (Karapet) and At‘ana- 
ginés/ Athenogenes to Aštišat of Tarôn is part of the Armenian received tradition set out 
in Aa, deccx-deccxvi; cf. MX, IILii (= MK, p. 255), who gives it only a brief mention, 
and in the late and garbled version of the History of Taron, pp. 96-100 intended to 
bolster the claims of Aštišat and especially of the monastery of Surb Karapet at Mus 
in Taron. See also IILiii, n. 4. The martyrium of St. John at Astisat seems to have been 
the main shrine dedicated to St. John's cult, but his other shrine at Bagawan (IV.xv; 
V.xliii) was also familiar to Armenian sources, e.g. Aa, decexxxvi; MX, IL.Ixvi (= Mk, 
p. 213). 

See Ormanean, Azgapatum, I, cols. 88-96; Garitte, Documents, pp. 217, 316-320; 

Avdoyan, Ps. Yovhannes Mamikonean; and DL nn. 4, 6, 7. 

IILiii, xiv, xvi; IV[xiv], xv xvi; V.xliii 

pp. 68, 86, 91-92 [139], 141, 226 

See also "A&tisat"; “Bagawan.” 


Jor/Joray « Arm. jor, “valley” 

Pass in southern Armenia between Taron and Asorestan that marked the border of 
the ArSakuni kingdom but lay within it, according to Anasyan (IV. n. 5). It is also 
mentioned by Sebéos, xlii, p. 138 (= trans. p. 100, “Dzor”), Lewond, iii, p. 9 (= trans. 
p. 51), and Asolik, I.v; ILiv, pp. 35, 120 (= trans. pp. 35, 152, “Tzor”). It should probably 
be identified with the Bitlis pass. 

See AON, p. 447, Jor?; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 63 and map G/4-5, Jorapahak; T°. X 

Hakobyan, Asrarhagrut-yun, map opp. p. 32, who places it N. of Bitlis. 

IV] 

p. 167 

Maps, E/8 

See also “Asorestan”, “Mec Hayk*"; “Tarön”; and the next entry. 


Jor/Jorop‘or « Arm. jor, “valley” + p‘or, “gorge” 

First district of Gugark‘, according to the Aÿyarhac‘oyc (34/46). Toumanoff gives 
it on his map as the southeasternmost district lying along the southern tributaries of the 
Kur in the borderland between Virk* and Aluank‘ and encompassing the valley of the 
Jora/ Akstafa River. Its precise location is still debated because of contradictions in the 
sources. Eremyan omits it altogether from his fourth-century Map, and Hakobyan 
places it south of Kotbop‘or. 

The territory of Jorop‘or formed a part of the Iberian March ruled by the bdeasy of 
Gugark‘, and its ruling house was probably a cadet line of the GuSarid dynasts of 
Gugark‘. Jor had presumably become a separate principality before 339, since its 
princes are recorded by BP in the reign of King Tiran (III.xii), and Jor is described as 
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a “realm” (aSyarh) though it is called a gawar in IV. It defected from ArSak II after the 
Roman-Perisan peace of 363 (IV.1), was presumably briefly reconquered ca. 370 when 
the Armenian sparapet Mustt Mamikonean carried the border of the Arfakuni king- 
dom back to the Kur River (V.xiii, xv), and was lost once again after the partition of 
Greater Armenia (ca. 387), as it is listed among the Iberian lands taken from Armenia 
in the ASyarhac‘oyc< (28/39). The absence of the princes of Jorop*or from all of the 
later Lists of nayarars is probably also indicative of their separate status outside Ar- 
menia after 387. 

See AON, pp. 353-354, and esp. 490; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 63-64, 118 and map 
B/6, but not the fourth-century Map; Hewsen, "Armenia," pp. 334, 338; idem, 
“Vitaxates”; T°. X. Hakobyan, Afyarhagrutyun, pp. 238-239; Toumanoff, Stud- 
ies, pp. 186-187 and n. 175, 190 and n. 198, 216, 223, 226, 237 n. 306, 245, 259, 
467, 468 n. 134, 469, 470, 472 n. 155, 474, 482-483 n. 203, 483-484 n. 205, 487, 
maps. 

IILxii; IV 

pp. 82, 167 

Maps, H-I/4 

See also “Aluank”; *Gugark*^; “Jor/Joray”; “Kur”; “Virk”; Appendix I, "Arsak II”; 
"Gorut^"; “Mušeł”; "fran": Appendix III, asyarh; gawar; and the preceding 
entry. 


Jorop‘or, see “Jor/Jorop‘or.” 


Jrabaëyk, Arm. “ponds/ pools.” 

District granted as a reward to Vat‘é I Mamikonean for his victory over the 
Mazk‘ut‘k‘ by King Xosrov Kotak, it is identified with the Sukawet Mountains, mark- 
ing the northern border of the district of Bagrewand in the Vita of the Oskean Saints 
(p. 65), but may perhaps have been the district of Gabelean north of these mountains. 

See AON, p. 465, Jur; Eremyan, Aëyarh., p. 108, Sukawet; idem, Map G/5, where 

he places it rather to the south of the mountains. 

III vii 

p. 75 

Maps, F/5-6 

See also “Bagrewand”; “Clu Gluy”; “Janjanak”; and Appendix I, *Mazk*ut*k^"; 

“Vaté I"; “Xosrov II/III." 


Kainé Polis, see “VatarSapat.” 
Karenitis, see “Karin.” 


Karin; Gk. Kapyvitic; Lat. Carenitis 

Ninth district of Upper Armenia (Barjr Hayk‘), according to the Afyarhac‘oyc® 
(29/40), also known to Strabo (Geogr., XI.xiv.5) and Pliny the Elder (NH, V.xx, 83). 
It lay at the sources of the northern Euphrates River and formed the district of the city 
to which it gave its Armenian name, Karin/ Karnoy k'afak*. The city is not mentioned 
in BP which speaks exclusively of the gawar, and probably became an important stra- 
tegic center only after its fortification by the Byzantine Empire, which gave it the name 
Theodosioupolis (mod. Erzurum); see Procopius (Bell. Pers., 1.x.18; De aed., II.v.2- 
12). The district of Karin probably formed part of the royal domain of the ArSakuni 
(V.xliv), and no princes are recorded from this district, but bishops are said to have been 
sent to it by St. Gregory the Illuminator himself (Vg, clxxii = Va, clx), although they 
passed to the jurisdiction of the imperial church after the partition of Armenia (ca. 387) 
which transferred Armenia Interior to Byzantium . 
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See AON, pp. 213, 287-288; Eremyan, ASyarh., pp. 58, 116; idem, Map B-G/4; 
Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 326; idem, "Orontid," pp. 351, 354; T*. X. Hakobyan, 
Axyarhagrut*yun, pp. 209-21 and map; Weissbach, “Karenitis”, Adontz, Arme- 
nia, pp. 21, 39, 43-44, 98-100, 115, 257, 267, 284, 307, 332, 395 nn. 12a-b, 14, 
118*-119*, 124*, 163*; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 193 nn. 207, 209; Manandyan, 
Trade and Cities, pp. 87-90; Garitte, Documents, p. 102-104; Garsoian, “Medi- 
aeval Armenian City," pp. 70, 74, 82; idem., "Separation." 

IV.xii; V.xxxvii, xliv 

pp. 134, 219, 228 

Maps, D-E/4 

See also “Marag”; Appendix I, "Arfakuni"; *Grigor/ Gregorids"; and Appendix III, 
gawat; katak“. 


Kaspe, see “Kazbk‘.” 
Kaspiané, see "Kazbk*." 


Kazbk‘/Kaspé; Gk. Kaonvavi Lat. Caspiane 
District on the eastern border of Greater Armenia south of the Kur, presumably 
named after the homonymous tribe, which had disappeared by the time of Strabo 
(Geogr., XLiv.5, xiv.5), who attributes the district to both Atuank‘/ Albania and Ar- 
menia. They are also known to Aa, xix, decexlii, and the district should be identified 
with the one named P‘aytakaran in the AXyarhac*oyc* (33/44), according to Eremyan 
(cf. V.xiv n. 2). Princes from this district are included in all the late Lists of nayarars, 
and the Zornamak, “Military List,” attributes 3,000 retainers to them, although Tou- 
manoff refuses to acknowledge their existence and treats the name exclusively as a 
toponym, as is the case in BP ON D. which refers to Kazbk‘ as both an aÿyarh and an 
erkir (see IV.xiv n. 2). The region fell away from Arÿak II after the Roman-Persian 
peace of 363, was temporarily reconquered by the sparapet Musel Mamikonean ca. 370, 
and was lost again to Atrpatakan after the partition of the Armenian kingdom ca. 387. 
See AON, pp. 210, 268-270; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 57, 67, 89, P'aytakaran; idem, 
Map BIS, P'aytakaran; Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 333, P‘aytakaran; idem, “Pto- 
lemy,” pp. 118-119, Kaspiané, idem, “Orontid,” p. 352; idem, “Caspiane”; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175-176, 191, 194, 201, 203, 206-207, 221—222, 257, 307, 
67*, 69*—70*, 87*-88*, 164*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 129, 132, 230 n. 277, 232 n. 
287. 
IVA; V.xiv 
pp. 167, 200 
Maps, L/6-7 
See also "Aluank*"; “Atrpatakan”; “Kur”; *P*aytakaran"; Appendix I, “Arsak II”; 
“Muëel”; and Appendix III, asyarh; erkir. 


Kesaria, see *Caesarea." 
Khaldia, see “Xaltek‘.” 
Kog, see “Kogovit.” ` 


Kogovit/Kog/Kovg/Gogovit « Kogay + Arm. hovit, “valley” 

Thirteenth district of the region of Ayrarat on the Maku River, south of the Araxes 
River, and of Mt. Ararat, according to the ASyarhacoyc‘ (34/45). Kogovit contained 
the royal fortress of Darewnk‘ as well as the royal foundation of Arsakawan and MX, 
IILxxiii (© MK, p. 278), calls it Argak Ils “own beloved province." Kogovit may 
consequently have formed part of the royal domain, though Toumanoff suggests the 
possibility that it was already held by the Bagratuni family in the period of the 
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Ar$akuni. There is no evidence in the sources for this hypothesis, but Kogovit had 
indeed become a Bagratuni domain at the time of its transfer to the Byzantine Empire 
under the terms of the peace concluded in 591 between the Emperor Maurice and Xusrô 
II Parwiz. No princes from the district are mentioned in either the Gahnamak, “Rank 
List” or the Zórnamak, “Military List,” but the late listing of the Vita of St. Nerses, p. 
34 (= CHAMA, II, p. 26), includes the Kogovteank‘. BP invariably treats this name as 
a toponym, to which it refers sometimes as a "district" (gawar) (IV.xii), but more 
commonly as a “land” (erkir) (III.vii; VO. and even by the awkward locution, “the land 
of the district of Kog” ([ y] erkirn Kog gawari). Like its qualifications, the forms of the 
name vary widely. Gogovit is also attested. 

See AON, pp. 342, 364-365, 441; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 59, 118; idem, Map G/ 5-6; 
Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 335; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, pp. 134-136 and 
map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 180, 202, 231, 236, 240-242, 247-248, 438 n. 37, 455 
n. 14, 456 n. 25, 120*, 121*, 126*, 165*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 202, 321-323 and 
n. 77, 342-344 and n. 16. 

IILvii; IV.xii; Vi, xliii 

pp. 74, 134, 186, 225 

Maps, G/6-7 

See also "Arsakawan"; “Ayrarat”; “Darewnk°”; Appendix I, "Arsákuni"; and Ap- 
pendix III, erkir; gawar. 


Kolb/Kolbop'or, « Arm. Kolb + p‘or, “gorge” | 
Second (or possibly third) district of Gugark‘, according to the Afyarhac‘oyc® (34/ 
46). Toumanoff gives it on his map as the middle one of the districts lying along the Inja 
River (a southern tributary of the Kur) between Cobap‘or and Jorop‘or in the bor- 
derland between Virk* and Aluank*. Nevertheless, its precise location has long been 
debated because of contradictions in the sources. Like neighboring Jorop‘or, Kotbop‘or 
formed one of the gawars of the Iberian March ruled by the bdeasy of Gugark‘, and 
its ruling house was probably a cadet line of the GuSarid dynasts of Gugark‘. It had 
` apparently become a separate principality before 339, because its prince is recorded by 
BP in the reign of King Tiran (HI.xii). Kolb, together with Jor, defected from Argak II 
after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV), it was presumably briefly reconquered ca. 
370, when the sparapet MuSet Mamikonean carried the border of the Argakuni king- 
dom back to the Kur River (V.xiii, xv), and was presumably lost again after the partition 
of Greater Armenia ca. 387, for it is listed among the Iberian lands taken from Armenia 
in the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (28/39). The absence of the princes of Kolb from all of the later 
Lists of nayarars is probably also indicative of their separate status outside Armenia 
after 387. 

See AON, pp. 354-355 and especially 490; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 60, 118; idem, Map 
B/6; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, map, who places it north of Jorop‘or; 
Hewsen, "Armenia," p. 338; idem, “Vitaxates”; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 186-187 
and n. 175, 190 and n. 198, 218, 223, 227, 237 n. 306, 245, 259, 467 n. 131, 468-470, 
472 n. 155, 482-483 and n. 203, 499; and maps 1, II. 

IILxii; IV] 

pp. 82, 167 

Maps, H/3-4 

See also "Gugark*"; “Jorop‘or”; “Kur”; “Mec Hayk**; “Virk”; Appendix I, “Argak 

‘TE’, "Manawaz"; "Musel"; “Tiran”; and Appendix III, gawar. 


Kotbop‘or, see "Kolb." 
Kolthéné, see “Golt‘n” and “Koit‘.” 


Kolt'n/Koxt'; Gk. KoA0nvfj (?); Lat. Colthene CH 
Twelfth district of Arjay, according to the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (33/44). It lay on the Kolt* 
(Samk‘or) River next to Sakaten and may have been the Kol0éné of Ptolemy (V.xii.4). 
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BP refers to it only in connection with the reconquest of the Armeno-Aluank* march- 
lands by the sparapet Musel Mamikonean ca. 370. It must, however, have been lost 
again after the partition of Greater Armenia ca. 387, since the AXyarhac*oyc* (33/44) 
lists it among the Armenian lands lost to Aluank*. The princes of Koit‘n, who are not 
named by BP, were still known to MK/D, II xxxii; III.x (= MD, pp. 137, 197) up to the 
eighth century, and a bishop of Samk‘or and Kott is likewise recorded. 
See AON, pp. 350-351; Eremyan, ASyarh., pp. 60, 117; idem, Map B/7; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 332; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 114, 148; Weissbach, “Kolthene”; 
. Adontz, Armenia, pp. 176, 325, 120, 124*-125*, 165*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 


259. 

V.xiii 

p. 200 

Maps, 1-J/4-5 

See also “Aluank®”; “Arjay”; “Golt‘n”; “Sakaÿen”; and Appendix I, "Arsak II"; 
*Muk&el." 


Kortayk', see “Korték‘.” 


Koréek‘/Koréayk®; Gk. Topôvnvi 

Sixth region of Greater Armenia, containing eleven districts of which Korduk* was 
the first, according to the AXyarhac*oyc* (29/40, 32/43), which gives this region a very 
broad extent, perhaps corresponding to that of the ancient kingdom of Gordyéné 
(Strabo, Geogr., XI.xii, 4; xiv, 8; XVLi, 1, 24; Ptolemy, V.xii.9; cf. Kótaia), along the 
northern bank of the Tigris east of Mokk*. In the fourth century, however, the toponym 
Kortëk° appears to have referred to a smaller area placed by both Hewsen and Eremyan 
east of Korduk* on the upper course of the Great Zab. This smaller Korëëk° seems to 
have been part of the royal domain and lay north of the Adiabenian or the Median 
March known to BP as No&irakan. The region directly west of this smaller Korték‘, 
which would form the western portion of Greater Korëëk° in the later Afyarhac‘oyc® 
(i.e., the district named Tmorik* by BP, but not by the AXyarhac*oyc*), entered in the 
fourth century into the Assyrian march of the Armenian kingdom ruled by the bdeasy 
of Korduk* (q.v.). BP refers to Korčēk“ as a district (gawar), and uses the term exclu- 
sively as a toponym, mentioning no princes there. Nor are any mentioned in the later 
Lists of nayarars, though MX, ILlIxiv (= MK, p. 209), claims that some lesser (un- 
named) families were to be found there. The absence of any local princes would also 
support the argument that in the fourth century this smaller Korték‘ was part of the 
Ar&akuni royal domain. 

See AON, pp. 255-259, 333-335; for the most recent scholarship on this subject, 
Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; also idem, "Armenia," p. 329, where he was still following 
the earlier indications of Eremyan; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 115, 150; Eremyan, 
A&yarh., pp. 60, 117; idem, Map D/5-6, where he includes not only the smaller 
Korvték‘, but the entire area formed by the eleven districts of the greater Korcek* 
of the Axyarhac‘oyc‘ into a greater Korduk‘; T°, X. Hakobyan, AXvarhagrut*yun, 
pp. 228-230 and map; Baumgartner, *Gordyene"; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175, 177, 
179, 209-210, 493 n. 59, 118*, 124*—125*, 165*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 128-133, 
179-182; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 53*, 353, 357, 363, 373, 422, 513; Garitte, 
Documents, pp. 219-220. 

IV.xlviii; V.xliii; VLiii. 

pp. 166, 225, 228, 234 

Maps I, G-H/8-9; II, D-G/8-9 

See also *Kordik^'; *Korduk*^*; “NoSirakan”; *Tmorik^"; "Salmas"; Appendix I, 
“Argakuni”; “Sahak II"; and Appendix III, gawar. 
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Kordik‘/Kord(r)ik° 

Second, third, and fourth districts of Greater Kor&ék‘, according to the Afyar- 
hac*oyc* (32/43), which lists three separate districts: Verin, “Upper,” Mijin, “Middle,” 
and Nerk“in, “Lower,” under that name. These three districts are relegated to a narrow 
band running north and south along the eastern border of the small district of Korduk‘. 
All four districts formed part of the Greater Korték‘, which the ASyarhac‘oyc, in 
opposition to BP, treats as one of the major regions of Greater Armenia. 

In the fourth century, however, the toponym Kord(r)ik* does not seem to have been 
subdivided. It referred to a single extensive and “rugged” area (amur aXyarh; BP, IV.l) 
stretching eastward from the small district (gawar) of Korduk* and was included to- 
gether with it in the larger Assyrian March or Greater Korduk‘. The scant and often 
obscure Armenian sources on this subject are fortunately clarified by the cycle of the 
Vitae of St. Gregory, specifically by Vg and the parallel Va. According to Vg (xcviii = 
Va, Ixxxvi), the lands of the toparch of Korduk* lay next to those of the Andriokorditoi, 
and those of the satrap of Zarawand and Her adjoined the latter (Extoc 5è 6 xonápync 
tüv KodpovavGv yapac ... mAnoiov 0napyobong tHv 'Avópiokoópítov .., à 
catpáznc ZavpaBavô@v kai XeipOv yópag ...nAnoiov tHv Kodpitév). Garitte was 
troubled by the prefix Andrio- of the Kodriton in the first part, and by the fact that these 
people adjoined both Korduk‘ and Zarawand/ Her. A solution has, however, been pro- 
posed by Hewsen. The Greek Andrio- corresponds clearly to BP's qualification of 
Kordik*/ Kordrik‘ as amur, especially since the parallel Va reads fortes qrdytn. Far from 
presenting difficulties, the double adjacence of Kordik* clarifies its position in the fourth 
century. It seems to have been a large and mountainous principality adjoining the gawar 
of Lesser Korduk* in the west, probably in the area later called Mijin Kodrik‘ in the 
Asyarhac*oyc* (because relatively low Nerk‘in could not be called “rugged” [amur], 
while Verin coincided at least in part with the district called Tmorik* in the fourth 

' century). From the border of Lesser Korduk', this greater Kordik‘ may then have 
stretched eastward along the mountains north of the March of No&irakan; it perhaps 
included the royal lands called Korëëk‘ in BP (see preceding entry), and thence reached 
as far as the border of the principality of Zarawand and Her, which lay along the 
western shore of Lake Urmiah. The precise area covered by forth-century Kordik* 
cannot, of course be estimated, but its position in the mountainous districts between 
Korduk* and Zarawand seems reasonably clear. 

See Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 60, 86, 108, 117; idem, Map D/5; 

Garitte, Documents, pp. 219—220. 

IVL Vx 

pp. 167, 200 

Maps, F-G/7-9 

See also “Korčēk”; “Korduk°”; “Noëirakan”, "Tmorik*"; “Zarawand”; and Appen- 

^. dix III, amur; aSyarh; gawar. — 


Kord(r)ik‘, see “Kordik‘.” 
Korduéné, see “Korduk‘“.” 


Korduk‘; Gk. Kopôvnvñ; Lat. Corduena; Syr. Ben Qardü: Assyrian March 

First district of Korték‘, according to the Asyarhac*oyc* (32/43), and probably 
equivalent to the fifth-century eparchy of Be Qardü, dependent on the metropolitan 
of Hedayab (Arbela). In the fourth century, however, the toponym Korduk* seems to 
have been taken in two senses: (1) Lesser Korduk‘, the smaller "district" (gawar) of 
Korduk* proper, also known to the Asyarhac*oyc*, lying southeast of Aljnik* and per- 
haps including at least a part of the later Nerk‘in Kordik‘; (2) Greater Korduk‘ (iden- 
tified as a kofmn), a much larger area that included the above mentioned, Lesser 
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Korduk* together with Tmorik‘ and the larger Kordik* of BP, to form the middle or 
Assyrian March of southern Armenia, facing Asorestan or the western portion of 
Adiabéné. This Greater Korduk* was known to classical authors as Korduéné/ Cor- 
duena (AM, XXV.vii.9; XXVILiii, v; Petr. Patric., Ad gen., iii). The importance of its 
ruler, merely styled “lord” (rer) by BP but referred to by Aa, decclxxiii, as “the-warden- 
of-the-Marches of the region of Asorestan (sahmanakain yAsorestaneayc‘ kolmanen)," 
is confirmed by Vg, xcviii (= Va, Ixxxvi), which refers to him as a toparch (= bdeasy) and 
superior to his eastern neighbors ruling in Kordik*, who were merely hyparchs, as well 
as by AM (XVIII. vi.20), who knows him as the “satrapa Corduenae." From these titles 
it seems altogether probable that in the fourth century the ruler of Greater Korduk* was 
indeed the bdeaSy of the Assyrian March whose name is not given by BP, but who seems 
to correspond to the “prince of Korduk^" in Aa, decxcv (cf. dccclxxiii, where the 
reference is to the “warden-of-the-March of Asorestan”). 
According to Petr. Patric. (loc. cit), Korduk* passed to the Roman sphere of influence 
under the terms of the Peace of Nisibis of 298 and was retroceded to Persia by the 
emperor Jovian in 363 (AM, XXV.vii.4), an action presented by BP ON Das a defection 
of the prince of Korduk‘ from his lord Ar$ak II. The whole of greater Korduk‘, in- 
cluding Kordik* and Tmorik‘, was briefly reconquered by the Armenian sparapet Musel 
Mamikonean ca. 370 (V.x), and was finally lost after the partition of Greater Armenia 
ca. 387. Even before 363, the prince of Korduk‘ seems to have held a semi-autonomous 
position vis-à-vis the Armenian crown. BP (III.ix) lists him among the “good servants" 
of King Xosrov Kotak, leading the Armenian army against the rebellious bdeasy of 
Aljnik*, but Toumanoff argues on the basis of Va, Ixxxvi (= Vg, xcviii with a lacuna at 
this point), that the ruler of Korduk* was not subject to the authority of the Armenian 
sparapet, as were the other magnates of the realm. AM (XVIII.vi.20-22) has him 
negotiate directly with the Romans; the later Zürnamak, “Military List,” attributes. 
1,000 retainers to him as the commander of the “West [sic] gate,” though he is not 
included in the other late Lists of Armenian nayarars, probably because of his sepa- 
ration from Armenia ca. 387. 
The bishop of Korduk‘, who dated from the days of St. Gregory the Illuminator 
according to Aa, dcccxlii, decexlv (cf. Vg, clxxii = Va, cix), likewise seems to have been 
distinguished from the rest of the "bishops of the realm of Armenia," together with his 
colleague from Aljnik* (IV.xv, at the end of the chapter). Bishops of Qardu are still listed 
as present at Syrian councils in Persia as late as the beginning of the seventh century. 
See AON, pp. 218-220, 333-334. For the most recent research on the subject, see 
Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; cf. idem, Armenia, p. 329; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 60, 117; 
idem, Map D/5 (for the district of Lesser Korduk* proper) and D/5-6 (for his 
greatly extended Greater Korduk‘); T°. X. Hakobyan, ASyarhagrut‘yun, p. 230 
and map; Baumgartner, “Gordyene”; Marquart, EranSahr, pp. 167, 169-171; 
idem, Südarmenien, pp. 116, 118, 130, 215, 219, 346, 350, 372, 378, 386, 409, 513, 
515, neither of which is up to date by now; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175, 177, 195, 
197-198, 202, 205-206, 230, 257, 267, 285, 323, 87*-88*, 90*, 120*, 125*, 160*; 
Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131, 160-161, 166 n. 63, 180-181 and nn. 141-142, 182 
nn. 144, 146, 197 n. 222, 211 n. 238, 216, 223, 240, 244—245; Garitte, Documents, 
pp. 219-220; Syn. Or., pp. 272, 285, 618, 618. 
IILix-x, xiv; IV.xv, 1; V.x, xxvi 
pp. 77, 90, 146, 167, 200, 206 
Maps I, E-G/8-9 (*Greater" Korduk* = The Assyrian March); I-H, E-F/8-9 
(“Lesser” Korduk*) 

See also "Aljnik** “Asorestan”; “Korték°”; *Kordik^"; “MijnaSyarh Hayoc”; “Sa- 
rarad”; *Tmorik^"; Appendix I, “Argak II”; “Jon”; “MuSet”; “Xosrov II/ IIT; and 
Appendix III, bdeagy; gawar; kolmn. 
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Kovg, see “Kogovit.” 
Koyt‘, see “Koltn.” 
Ktesiphon, see “Tispon.” 


Kur; Gk. Kôüpoc; Lat. Cyrus; Georg. Mtkvari; modern Kur 
Major river of northeastern Anatolia, flowing generally southeastward from the 
district of Tayk*/ Tao in the Armeno-Iberian marchlands to the Caspian Sea. It now 
receives the Araxes in its lower course as its major southern tributary, but in antiquity 
the two rivers may perhaps have had separate estuaries, according to Muraviev (cf. 
Strabo, Geogr., XL,i, 5; iii, 2; iv, 2; viii, 6; xiv, 3, 7, 13; Pliny, NH, VI.x, 26; xv, 3,9; xvii, 
44-45). BP gives the Kur as the proper boundary between the kingdom of Greater 
Armenia and Virk‘/Iberia, as well as Atuank‘. In fact, however, the marchlands south 
of the river were disputed, lost as a result of the defections following the Roman-Per- 
‘sian peace of 363 (IV.]), briefly reconquered by the Armenian sparapet Mušeł Mami- 
konean ca. 370, and finally lost to Armenia after the partition of the Arfakuni kingdom 
ca. 387. See AXrarhac*oyc* (28-29/ 38-39, 33, 35/44, 46). 
See AON, pp. 357-358, 370; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 61, 119-120; idem, Map B/5- 
G/8; Hewsen, “Armenia,” pp. 338-341; Muraviev, “Ptolemeeva Karta.” 
HL vi: V.xiii,xv 
pp. 73, 200-201 
Maps, E-M/3-6. 
See also "Aluank"; *Tayk*"; *Virk^* and Appendix I, “MuSet.” 


Kura, see “Kur.” 


Kyros, see “Kur.” 


Lsin 
Locality presumably in the neighborhood of the royal encampment at Sahapivan, 
but not otherwise attested. 
Ep‘rikean, Ba?aran, II, p. 115 gives the reference to BP, but no further identification. 
IV.xv Se 
p. 143 
See also “Sahapivan.” 


Mahkertun « Arm. Mahkert + tun “house”; Gk. oikog Mayobptov; Syr. Bé Mahgert 
Southeasternmost district of Greater Armenia, reaching to the Persian border. It 
encompassed the uppermost course of the Lesser Zab and lay in the region of modern 
Revanduz. Before its shift to the Sasanians as a result of the Roman-Persian peace of ` 
363, Mahkertun formed one of the component districts of the southern Armenian 
March of Media or Adiabéné ruled by the bdeaÿy of NoSirakan, who may indeed have 
been none other than the prince of Mahkertun (see Aa, dccexlii, who seems to single 
him out as the lord of the southeast; Ag, clii; cf. BP, VI). This prince is known to both 
Aa and BP, but not to MX or to any of the later Lists of nayarars, presumably because 
the territory had long since passed to the Sasanian Empire, although it was probably 
briefly reconquered ca. 370 as part of NoSirakan. The eparchy of Ben Mahgert belong- 
ing to the metropolitan see of Hedayab/ Arbela is recorded in the Syriac conciliar acts 
of 410. 
See AON, p. 320; Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 64-65, 69, 72, 118; 
idem, Map D/6; Marquart, Eranxahr, pp. 23-24, 109, 169-170, 176; idem, Süd- 
armenien, pp. 378-379; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175, 177-178, 87*, 88*, 167*; Tou- 
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manoff, Studies, pp. 165-166, 198, 223, 226, 228, 237 n. 306; Syn. Or., pp. 272, 
285, 617, 669; Manandyan, “Mahkertun,” pp. 34-37; Fiey, Assyrie, I, pp. 48-49, 
225-303, who suggests the equation with Marga. 

IV] 

p. 167 

Maps, H-I/10 

See also “Noëirakan.” 


Malyazan/Mayazean 
Town in eastern Armenia identified with modern Mahla in the vicinity of Xoy. A link 
with the domain of the mafyaz may be indicated by the name. 
See Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 64; idem, Map G/6; Inéitean, Storage twi p. 527. 
IV.xxx, xlvii 
pp. 160, 166 
Maps, H-I/ 7-8 
See also Appendix I, “Xoryoruni, house"; and Appendix III, matyaz. 


Mambre 

Locality in Cop*k* Mec on the Mamuáel. Its site cannot be identified because it 
depends on the location of the river (see next entry). Hiibschmann suggested a possible 
link with the Byzantine fortress of Mambri in Commagene built by Diocletian and 
refortified by Justinian (Procopius, De aed., II.viii.7), but the name may well be derived 
in the given context from the Biblical plain in which Abraham received the visit of the 
three angels (Gen. 13:18; 18:1, etc.), since its name is given as “Mambré” in the Ar- 
menian Bible as well as in the Septuagint, as against the "Mamre" of the Hebrew 
original. 

: See AON, pp. 310, 448; Markwart, Stidarmenien, pp. 121, 132, 162. 

V.xxvii-xxvili 

pp. 206-207 

See also *Cop*k* Mec" and the next entry. 


Mamusel, river 
River that may have marked the border between Cop'k* Mec and Aljnik‘, though 
this location is hardly reconcilable with the association between it and the village of 
Mamuá, west of Mus and south of the Euphrates-Arsanias (mod. Murad-su), proposed 
by Tomaschek. Markwart suggests an identification with the Farqin-su. It is otherwise 
unattested. 

See AON, pp. 310 and n. 3, 369; Tomaschek, “Sasun,” p. 12; Markwart, Südar- 
menien, pp. 121, 123, 132, 162; also Kalhokec'i, ACH, pp. 54-55. I am indebted 
to Dr. J.-M. Thierry for this reference. 

V.xxvii 

pp. 206-207 

See also "Aljnik*; “Cop°k° Mec.” 


Manawazakert, sec “Manazkert.” 


Manazkert /Manawazakert « Manawaz + Arm. kert, “built/ building”; Gk. Mav(.xiept; 

modern Malasgird 

Locality north of Lake Van standing on the border of the medieval districts of Hark‘ 
and Apahunik to which it is usually attributed. By the seventh century it was identified 
with Vaspurakan in the Aÿyarhac‘oyc® (32/43), which refers to it as a c‘amak‘akizi, 
“land-island.” BP first identified it as the “seat” (bun gahoyk‘) of the Manawazean 
family (IILiv), calling it simultaneously a “town” (awan) and a “village” (gewf). It also 
records its transfer to the family of Bishop Albianos, in whose family it remained during 
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the fourth and fifth centuries. This information is missing in Aa, MX, and Koriwn, who 
are curiously silent on the subject; but Manazkert is known as a bishopric to both LP‘, 
IL xxiii, IH.Ixii, pp. 44, 110 (= Elishé, p. 258; CHAMA, II, p. 320), and Elise, ii, p. 27 
(= Hlishe, p. 81). 

Later in the Middle Ages the town was famous for the council of union between the 
Armenian and the Syrian churches in 725/6, for an important fortress, the seat of the 
Kaysite emirate in Armenia (DAI, xliv), and for the defeat of the Byzantine army by 
the Seljuq Alp Arslan in 1071. ; 

See AON, pp. 449-450; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 65; idem, Map G/5; T°. X. Hakobyan, 

Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 155-156 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 32, 245-246, 258- 
259, 261-265, 271, 375 n. 9, 458 n. 45, 459 nn. 47, 51-52, 468 n. 26, 469 n. 31b, 
472 n. 53, 94*—95*, 100*—102*, 120*, 210*; also, for the later period, Honigmann, 
Osigrenze, pp. 94, 120 n. 1, 122, 142, 147, 149, 151, 152 n. 2, 154, 157, 162, 167; 
Ter Ghewondyan, Arab Emirates, pp. 7, 17, 32, 36, 44, 51-52, 59, 65-66, 71, 80, 
84-85, 87-88, 90, 105-106, 109, 111-112, 115-116, 123, 127-129, 132-135, 139- 
141, 144-145, etc. 

Ulm: V.xxix; VLii 

pp. 70, 210, 234 

Maps, F/6-7 

See also "Apahunik*" and Appendix I, "Albianos"; *Manzwazean, house." 


Mantzikiert, see ^Manazkert." 


Marac‘ amur erkir, “the inaccessible/impregnable land of the Mark‘ [“Medes”] 

Because the Armeno-Iranian frontier in the fourth century lay in the region of 
Atrpatakan, a portion of Media with its native population lay within the Armenian 
Arsakuni realm, though the Agyarhac‘oyc‘ understandably treats Media as a separate 
entity on the basis of Ptolemy and its own seventh-century date (40-41/53-54, cf. 
32/43). In the opinion of Eremyan, this region included the southeastern border dis- 
tricts forming the Median or Adiabenian March, ruled by the bdeasy of Noëirakan. 
Parspatunik‘, however, which the Aÿyarhac‘oyc (33/44) gives as the twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh district of Vaspurakan lying northeast of Lake Urmiah, seems equally 
suitable. This is the Marac* kofmank-‘, the “regions of the Medes” of Eremyan’s fourth- 
century map. The land of the Medes seceded from ArSak II after the Roman-Persian 
peace of 363 (IV.l). It was briefly reconquered by the sparapet Musel Mamikonean ca. 
370 (V.xi) and was returned to Persia after the partition of Armenia ca. 387. 

See Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 65, 77, 115, 117-118; idem, Map D/5-6; Hewsen, “Ar- 

menia," p. 336; Manadyan, “Mahkertun,” pp. 40—45. 

IV.xxiv, l; V.xi 

pp. 158, 167, 200 

Maps, I-K/ 7-8? 

See also “Atrpatakan”, “Nofirakan”: Appendix I, “Arÿak II"; Musel"; and Appendix 

HI, amur; erkir. 


Marag/Marg 

Village in the district of Karin and birthplace of St. Xad, according to BP. MX HI.xx 
(= MK, p. 274) takes this name as a common rather than a proper noun and conse- 
quently identifies Xad as being i maragac* Karnoy, “from the meadows of Karin.” It has 
not been identified. 

See AON, p. 451; Thomson, MK, p. 274 n. 6. 

IV.xii 

p. 134 

See “Karin”; and Appendix I, “Xad.” 
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Marg, see “Marag.” 


Masis/Ney, Masis, Mt.; mod. Süphan daği 

Mountain in the district of Apahunik‘, directly north of Lake Van. It is called Ney 
Masis by the Asvarhac‘oyc‘ (31/42) and is to be identified with the modern Süphan daği 
and not with the Azat Masis/ Ararat (mod. Agri daği). 

See AON, pp. 347, 370, 489 note; Eremyan, AXyarh., p. 72; idem, Map G/5; Mark- 

wart, Siidarmenien, pp. 10*-11*, 15*; Adontz, Armenia, p. 245. 

III.xx 

p. 96 

Maps, F/7. 

See also "Aliorsk^"; "Apahunik*." 


Mayazean, see “Matyazan.” 
Mazk‘utk° March, See “Gugark‘.” 


Mebin < Syr. Nsiwin; Gk. Níoific/Antioch of Mygdonia 

City forming the center of the region known as Aruastan or Mygdonia in northern 
Mesopotamia and attested in Assyrian records as Nasabina. It was refounded as a 
Greek polis by Seleukos Nikator under the name of Antioch in Mygdonia (Strabo, 
Geogr., XLxii, 4; xiv, 2; XVLi, 23; Pliny, NH, VI.xvi, 42), but soon reverted to its 
original name of Nisibis. It became a Roman city from the days of the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, or perhaps earlier, under Lucius Verus. MX, ILxxxvi (= MK, p. 177) 
and the Primary History, Sebéos, pp. 47, 53 (= MK, pp. 357, 365), associate it with King 
Sanatruk, but this is probably due to a confusion with Mcurn (see next entry). In the 
ArSakuni period, Mcbin stood at the border between the Roman and Sasanian empires. 
The peace whereby the kingdom of Greater Armenia and the Autonomous Satrapies of 
the south passed to the Roman sphere of influence was signed there in 298 (Petr. Patric., 
Ad gent., iii). The Persians besieged it unsuccessfully in 337, 346, and 350, but it was 
surrendered to them by the emperor Jovian in 363 (IV.xxi = AM, XXV.vii.9). In the fifth 
century it was designated along with Artašat/ Artaxata in northern Armenia as one of 
the three official customs posts for trade between the Byzantine Empire and Iran (CJ, 
IV.Ixiii.4). It was one of the major sees of the Church of Persia and from the sixth 
century it became the seat of the famous Nestorian School of the Persians, which moved 
there from Edessa. In keeping with its practice when referring to Greek "cities," BP 
qualifies Mcbin a k‘afak‘, and sources show that it had a considerable Armenian pop- 
ulation in the Middle Ages. 

See AG, p. 295 no. 30; Jones, Cities, pp. 214—215, 218, 220-221; Manadyan, Trade 
and Cities, pp. 31, 56-57, 60-61, 82-83, 85, 112-113, 116; van Esbroeck, “Le Roi 
Sanatrouk,” pp. 265, 277; Védébus, School of Nisibis; Eremyan, Map D/4; T°. X. 
Hakobyan, Aÿyarhagrut‘yun, map, where he places the city within the confines of 
Armenia; Fiey, Nisibe; Ter Petrosyan, "Hie 

IILx; IV.xx-xxi 

pp. 77, 80, 150, 154 

Maps, D/9 

See also “ArtaSat”, "Aruastan"; *Mcurn"; Appendix I, *Sapuh"; “Yakob”; and Ap- 
pendix III, &*afak*. 


Mcurn, see ^Mcurk*." 


Mcurk*/Mcurn 
City on the Euphrates, the precise location of which is unknown. It stood at the 
confluence of the Euphrates-Arsanias (mod. Murad-su) and the Kara-su, according to 
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Markwart, but Hübschmann put it in Tarôn not far from Aštišat, as does Eremyan, who 
places it northeast of that locality. The tradition of the city's foundation by King 
Sanatruk given by BP is also recorded by the Primary History, Sebéos, p. 47 (= MK, 
p. 357), which mentions Sanatruk's royal palace located there and gives it as the home 
of the philosopher Mar Aba. Both in the Primary History and in MX, II.xxxvi (= MK, 
p. 177), however, the city is incorrectly identified with Mcbin/ Nisibis (see preceding 
entry). Manandyan dates the foundation of the city to the first century A.D., on the basis 
of the association with King Sanatruk, whose chronology is, however, still disputed, 
and he assumed that the city had disappeared by the fifth century, because BP refers to 
it in the past tense. 
See AON, p. 401; Eremyan, map (A.D. 298-385) in HZP, II, G/3; Markwart, “Un- 
tersuchungen," p. 237; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 82-83; Abgaryan, Sebe- 
osi patmut'iwn, pp. 147-153; van Esbroeck, “Le Roi Sanatrouk,” pp. 265, 277. 
IV.xiv i 
p. 140 
See also “Aštišat”; “Mcbin”; “Taron”; Appendix I, “Sanatruk”; and Appendix III, 
katak". ` 


Mec Hayk‘; Gk. 'Appevía fj ueyG@An; Lat. Armenia Maior; “Greater Armenia,” 
“Armenia.” 

Armenia is still listed as part of the Sasanian Empire in the third century, SKZ, 
Parth. 1, 4; RGDS, nos. 3, 10, pp. 48-51; Tansar; Paikuli, p. 11. Nevertheless, KKZ, 12 
includes it in Anéran. 

In the fourth century, the toponym Mec Hayk‘ designated the Ar$akuni kingdom 
east of the Euphrates, by contrast to the imperial province (subsequently divided in two) 
of Armenia Minor west of the river (cf. Pliny, NH VLix, 25). According to the Aÿyar- 
hac*oyc* (29/39) but not BP, it was composed of fifteen provinces. BP gives its borders 
as Satala in Armenia Minor to the northwest and Ganjak of Atrpatakan in the south- 
east. Moreover, it claims that the Kur River was the normal boundary in the north 
separating the Armenian realm, including the March of Gugark‘, from Virk* and 
Aluank* (V.xiii, xv). These boundaries agree generally with those known to Aa, dcccx- 
lii, but they are somewhat more detailed. In the south, Mec Hayk* bordered succes- 
sively, from west to east, on Aruastan/ Mygdonia through the March of Aljnik*; on 

: Asorestan through the March of Korduk‘; and on Adiabéné through the March of 
Noëirakan. BP uses the terms Hayk‘, "Armenia," and Mec Hayk* as synonyms and 
contains no reference to Armenia Minor. 

The relationship of the kingdom of Greater Armenia to the southern Satrapies 
during the fourth century is ambiguous, since BP never mentions their autonomous 
existence, yet classical sources state that they maintained a considerable degree of 
autonomy until the reign of Justinian, or at least Zeno (Procopius, De aed., IIL.i.17-29). 
The information given by BP is especially valuable for the sharp reduction of the 
territory of Greater Armenia through the loss of its border territories resulting from the 
Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV); for their brief reconquest in the reign of King Pap 
(ca. 370); and for their ultimate loss at the partition of the Arfakuni kingdom between 
Rome and Persia, ca. 387 (VLi); along a line running north and south from Karin/ 
Theodosioupolis to Dara west of Nisibis in Mesopotamia. 

See Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 66-70, 116-118; Hewsen, “Armenia,” pp. 326-337; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 7-53; Garsoian, Armenia, pp. 341-346; idem, “Locus,” pp. 
29-35; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 15, 46; idem, “La liste,” pp. 84, 90-91; Sprengling, 
Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14, 47, 52; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 11-12, 
39; Herzfeld, Paikuli, pp. 98-99, 102-103; Tansar, p. 63. 
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PS., IILiii-xiv, xvi-xxi; IV.i-v, xi-xvi, xviii-xl, xlii, sl by lviii-lix; V.i-ii, iv-vii, 
ix-xi, xiv-xvi, Xix-xxi, xxlii-xxiv, XXix-xxxii, Xxxiv-xxxv, xxxvii-xliv; VI.i, vii, 
x, xiv-xvi 

pp. 63, 68-71, 73-82, 84, 86, 90-100, 107—109, 111-114, 116, 122-124, 132-134, 
136-139, 146-154, 156-176, 178-179, 185-191, 193-204, 210-213, 215-218, 
220-225, 228-230, 233-235, 237-239 

Maps, I, A-M/3-9; II, D-J/4-8 

See also “Aljnik®”; “Aluank‘”; “Ganjak”; *Gugark*"; “Korduk‘”; “Kur”; ie 
Hayoc”; “Noëirakan”; “Satal”, “Virk”; and Appendix I, “Ar$ak II”; "Arfakuni 
“Hayk”, “MuSet.” 


Mecamôr, river 
Northern tributary of the Araxes, flowing down from Aragacotn past the city of 
Valarsapat. According to MX, Il.xlix (= MK, p. 190), the site of the city of ArtaSat was 
at the junction of the two rivers. However, the course of the Mecamôr had already 
shifted by the seventh century, and the former bed of the river formed a swamp, since 
this alteration is recorded in the Asyarhac‘oyc* (34/45). 
See AON, pp. 362, 408, 452; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., p. 66 and map B/6 (the river is 
indicated but not named in his fourth-century Map; Manandyan, Trade and Ci- 
ties, p. 45. 
TIL viii 
p. 75 
Maps, G/5 
See also “ArtaSat”; “ValarSapat.” 


Median March, see “Noëirakan.” 
Mazur, see “Mzur.” 


Mijagetk® Asoroc‘, “Syrian Mesopotamia” 
See “Asorestan,” and Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 70, 113-114 and map D/3-4. 
IV.xxi 
p. 154 


Mejna$yarh Hayoc“, see “MijnaSyarh Hayoc*." 
Midlands, see “MijnaSyarh Hayoc‘.” 


Mijnas$yarh Hayoc‘/MeéjnaSyarh Hayoc“, "Armenian Midlands” 

Central region of Greater Armenia/ Mec Hayk*. BP uses the term to distinguish the 
core of the Arsakuni kingdom, as opposed to the border districts of Alfnik*, Arjay, 
Gugark‘, Korduk‘, Noëirakan, P‘aytakaran, Šakašēn, and Utik', which were lost to 
Armenia after the partition of the realm ca. 387. 

See AON, p. 280; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 66, 68, 69, 71, 118; Hewsen, “Armenia,” p. 

336; idem, “Vitaxates”; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 169-182. 

IV.xxi, xxiii-xxiv, I; Vi, iv; [VLi] 

pp. 154, 156, 158, 167, 186, 189, [234] 

Maps, D-J/4-8 

See also "Aljnik^"; “Arjay”; "Gugark^" *Korduk*"; “Mec Hayk*"; “Noëirakan”; 

“P‘aytakaran”, “Sakaëen”, “Utik‘.” 


Miws Haband, see “Haband.” 
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Mtkvari, see “Kur.” 
Muzur, see “Mzur.” 
Mygdonia, see “Aruestan.” 


Mzur/Mezur/Muzur; Gk. xAipa Movtoupäv 
Third district of “Upper Armenia” (Barjr Hayk‘), according to the ASyarhac‘oyc® 
(29/40), but originally part of Ekeleac‘. It lay along the Munzur River and Mountains 
in western Greater Armenia between Daranalik* and Ekeleac‘ in the north and Cop*k* 
Sahéi in the south. No princes are recorded from this district, which Eremyan gives as 
a patriarchal domain, though it is not listed among those given by BP (IV.xiv), which 
refers to it as a gawar. It was still known to George of Cyprus (p. 49) as klima Muzurôn. 
See AON, pp. 285-286; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 71, 116; idem, Map G/3; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 326; idem, “Orontid,” p. 350-351; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 39-40, 43, 
45, 182, 395 n. 13, 53*, 118*, 124*, 170*. 
IV.xxiv 
| p. 157 
Map I, B/6. 
See also “Cop‘k* Sahei"; ^Daranalik^* “Ekeleac‘” and Appendix III, gawar. 


Nayzéawan; Gk. Na5ováva; Ar. Nashawä; mod. Nayijewan 

City north of the Araxes but belonging to Vaspurakan, according to the ASyar- 
hac*oyc* (33/44), though it was temporarily attributed to Siwnik* in the tenth century 
and BP does not identify its district. The city was founded in antiquity and was already 
known to Ptolemy under the name of Naxouana (V.xii.5), and MX, L xxx, Il.vii (= MK, 
pp. 119-120, 139), suggests that King Tigran settled it with captive Medes, but neither 
he nor BP indicate the district to which it belonged in the fourth century. The position 
of Naycáwan on the east-west trade route along the valley of the Araxes insured its 
prosperity, and it survived its sack by Sahpuhr II p. 363, with the deportation of its 
Armenian and much larger Jewish population to Persia (IV.lv). By the beginning of the 
eighth century, it was held by an Arab garrison, was disputed between Siwnik* and 
Vaspurakan and subsequently became one of the autonomous Arab emirates in Ar- 
menia. It is also familiar to TA who makes it the seat of the bishop of Mardpetakan 
and notes his move in the ninth century to an otherwise unknown locality, IILii, xxv, 
pp. 128, 240 (= Thom. Arts, pp. 195, 303). 

See AON, 346, 455; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 72 and map G/6; the city is given an 
administrative district in the fourth-century Map, but there is no mention of this 
in the sources; Hewsen, “Ptolemy,” pp. 126, 149; T°. X. Hakobyan, Aÿyarha- 
grut‘yun, p. 175 and map; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 86-87; also, for the 
later period, Ter Ghewondyan, Arab Emirates, pp. 72-73, 75-76, 99-103, 120- 
121, 140, 141. 

IV.iv 

p. 176 

Maps, H-1/6-7 

See also Appendix I, ^Hreayk^"; and Appendix III, K*alak*. 


Nicaea, see “Nikia.” . 


Nihorakan/Niyorakan 
District of southeastern Greater Armenia lying west of the Kohi Nihorakan moun- 
tains (mod. Zagros) and attributed by the AXyarhac*oyc* (32/43) to Parskahayk*. BP 
is the only other source to mention this district and its princes. The district most 
probably lay north of Dassontré and Mahkertun, as indicated by Eremyan and Hewsen, 
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and formed a component part of the Median or Adiabenian March, ruled by the bdeasy 
of Noëirakan, as implied by BP (IV... Consequently, it cannot be associated with the 
region known to Arab writers as da@yerrakan east of Lake Urmiah and south of Tabriz, 
as Was suggested by Adontz and Nyberg. 

See AON, p. 320, who questioned the association with dayerrakan; Eremyan, 
Aÿyarh., p. 72; idem, Map D/5-6; Hewsen, “Vitaxates”; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 
177-178, 120*, 171*; Manandyan, “Mahkertun,” pp. 37-39; Nyberg, “Mishkin,” 
pp. 150-151. 

DNI 

p. 167 

Maps, H/9 

See also “Dassontre”, “Mahkertun”; “NoSirakan.” 

Nikaia, see “Nikia.” 
Nikia; Gk. Nixëia; Lat Nicaea 

City in Bithynia referred to in BP only as the site of the first oecumenical council held 

in 325, which it surprisingly describes as a mere synod (siwnhodos), though it has 
always been recognized as oecumenical by the Armenian church. Aa, decclxxxiv, re- 
ferred to it correctly as “mec Zolovn Nikiay.” | 

See Jones, Cities, pp. 150, 154, 159-161, 164-166; Ruge “Nikaia.” 

HI.x 

p. 79 


Niphates, see “Npat.” 

Nisibis, see “Mcbin.” 
Nixorakan, see “Nihorakan.” 
Nor K‘alak‘, see “Valarÿapat.” 
Nor Sirakan, see *No&irakan." 


Northern sea/Hewsisakan Cov 

BP gives no further identification of this toponym associated with the martyrdom of 
St. Grigoris (III.vi). Most scholars have consequently followed the indication of MX, 
IlLiii (= MK, p. 256), and identified it with the Caspian Sea. Peeters, however, has 
argued persuasively on the basis of the context in BP for an identification with Lake 
Cildir, northwest of the Armenian plateau. 

See Peeters, “Les débuts," pp. 23-24. 

HLvi 

p. ?3 

Maps, F-G/4? 

See also “Vatneay, plain"; and Appendix I, “Grigoris.” 


Noëirakan/Nor Sirakan < Parth. ntwirkn; Gk. *Aôrafinvñ "Adiabenian or Median 
March" 

Listed as part of the Sasanian Empire in SKZ, Parth. 24; Phl. 30 - RGDS nos. 20, 
60, pp. 46-47, 68-69, 'Aó1apnvi. 

Easternmost Median or Adiabenian March of southern Armenia, ruled by the homo- 
nymous bdeaSy OND who is also known to Aa, dccclxxiii, *bdeaXyk'n . . . zarajin 
sahmanakaln i Nor Sirakan kolmanën.” This toponym, first attested in SKZ (the tri- 
lingual victory inscription of Sahpuhr I, 240-2727), is also found in the Armenian 
Primary History, ii, p. 54 (= MK, p. 365), as well as in Sebeds, xi, p. 78. Nosirakan 
clearly must have faced some of eastern Adiabene directly south of it, but the precise ` 
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extent of the March (to which BP, V.ix, refers as an afyarh) has long been disputed 
- because of the confusion between the village of Sirakan west of Lake Urmiah in the 
Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (40/53) and the northwestern Armenian district of Širak. Eremyan has 
posited a vast area encompassing the territories south-southeast of the Assyrian March 
of Korduk‘, reaching to Lake Urmiah and including its entire western shore up to 
Zarawand, which he places farther north. Nonetheless, the presence of the major moun- 
tain chain of the Zagros dividing this large area into an eastern and a western portion 
makes the unity of the two unlikely. Recently, Hewsen has suggested that Sirakan on 
the western shore of Lake Urmiah and Noëirakan or Nor Sirakan to the west of the 
mountains were more likely to have been separate districts. The Adiabenian or Median 
March ruled by the bdeasy of NoSirakan, the easternmost of the three Marches of 
southern Armenia, would consequently have been composed of only three districts, 
Dassontré and Mahkertun along the border, and Nihorakan farther to the north. 
The bdeaÿys of Noëirakan are known to BP, even though he does not give their 
names, as well as to Aa, dcccxlii-dccclxxiti—who claims that the district was evange- 
lized in the days of St. Gregory—but to no other Armenian source. They are not 
included in the later Lists of nayarars, probably because this area was no longer part 
of Armenia. They may have been none other than the princes of Mahkertun, ruling the 
entire area of which their own district was a part, but this is not attested in the sources. 
The Arcrunis are also mentioned as lords of this district. NoSirakan fell away from 
ArSak II after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV.1), was briefly reconquered by the 
sparapet Musel Mamikonean ca. 370 (Lix), and was finally lost after the partition of 
Armenia ca. 387. 
See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 30, 59; idem, NPS, nos. 692, 695, p. 136; Sprengling, 
Third- Century Iran, pp. 9, 12, 14, 19; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 11, 17, 
39; AON, pp. 319-320; for the most recent studies, Hewsen, "Vitaxates"; Erem- 
yan, Aëyarh., pp. 25, 33-34, 49, 52, 59, 64, 67, 72, 74, 77; idem, Map G-D/6; 
Marquart, Ērānšahr, pp. 23-24, 109, 165-166, 169-171, 176, 178; idem, Südar- 
menien, pp. 59*, 120, 378—379; idem, Catalogue, pp. 81-82, 105; Manandyan, 
“Nor-Sirakan,” pp. 19-34; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175-178; Henning, “Notes,” pp. 
49-50; Maricq, RGDS, p. 46 n. 4. But cf. Dilleman, Haute-Mésopotamie, pp. 
112-113, 120, 124, 260, 269-271, 305-307. 
IV, 1; V, ix : 
pp. 167, 200 
Maps, F-H/9-10 
See also “Dassontre”; “Korček”; *Korduk^"; *Mahkertun"; “MijnaSyarh Hayoc‘”; 
*Nihorakan"; “Zarawand”; Appendix I, "Arcruni, house"; “Arÿak II”; "Musel"; 
and Appendix III, aÿyarh; bdeagy. 


Npat; Gk. Nipérnc, Mt. 

Mountain on the border of Bagrewand and Calkotn near the source of the Euph- 
rates-Arsanias (mod. Murad-su). The town of Bagawan stood at the foot of its north- 
eastern, slope according to the AXyarhac*oyc* (34/45). This mountain was familiar to 
classical authors in the form Niphatés (Ptolemy, V.xii.l; Strabo, Geogr., XI.xii.4; xiv.2) 
as well as to Armenian sources (Aa, dcccxviii; MX, IIL xxxvii = MK, p. 297; LP‘, Ixxvi, 
p. 141), last of which is patently not the only known reference, pace Sanspeur. 

See AON, pp. 361-363, 370, 457; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 72; idem, Map G/5; Mark- 

wart, "Parskahayk*," pp. 278-281; Sanspeur, "Arménie," pp. 120, 160. 

Viv 

p. 189-191 

Maps, F/6-7 
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See also "Bagawan"; “Bagrewand.” 


Olakan/Olkan; Gk. "Okavû Lat. Volandum 
Main fortress of the Mamikonean family in the district of Tarôn, on the bank of the 
Euphrates—Arsanias (mod. Murad-su) east of Aštišat. It was known to Strabo (Geogr., 
XI.xiv.6), who calls it Olané (pro Olakané), and was probably the castellum Volandum 
mentioned by Tacitus (Ann., XIII. xxxix). MX, ILIxxxiv (= MK, 235-236), claims that 
it had originally been the possession of the Stkuni house but was wrested from it by the 
Mamikoneans in the reign of Trdat the Great. There is, however, no reference to this 
transfer in BP. The destruction of the fortress by the Persians is recorded by Elise, iii, 
p. 69 (= Elishe, p. 119). 
See AON, pp. 326, 459-460; Eremyan Aÿyarh., p. 74; idem, Map G/4; T°. X. Ha- 
kobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, pp. 153-154 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 243-244, 
381 n. 30, 457 n. 37, 213*; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 209; Yovhannésean, HB, pp. 
176-179. 
Viü 
pp. 188-189 
Maps, D/7 
See also "Dron": and Appendix I, “Mamikonean, house.” 


Olané, see “Otakan.” 
Olkan, see “Olakan.” 


Ordoru/Ordru/Orduru 
“Home village" (bun gewt) of the Orduni house, granted to the bishop of Basean by 
King Xosrov Kotak after the annihilation of the family. BP underscores that the village 
was in the district of Basean without further precisions; Eremyan places it directly north 
of the city of Karin; but its exact location has been disputed. 
See Adontz, Armenia, p. 383 n. 38c, 214*; Eremyan, Map G/4; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
A$yarhagrutyun, p. 116; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, p. 214 and n. 7; Honigmann 
and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 54 n. 2, 177. 
IILiv 
p. 70 
Maps, D-E/5? 
See also “Basean”; and Appendix I, “Orduni, house"; “Xosrov II/ III." 


Ordru, see “Ordoru.” 
Orduru, see “Ordoru.” 


Ofakan/Awéakan 
Locality in the district of Aragacotn directly north of the city of Valaríapat, and 
renowned in the Armenian tradition as the resting place of St. Mastoc* (Koriwn, xxvi, 
p. 94 - trans. p. 50). It has tentatively been identified with the Astakana of Ptolemy 
(V.xii.7), though Hewsen disagrees. According to MX, III.ix (= MK, p. 262), OSakan 
was granted to Vahan Amatuni by King Xosrov Kotak in reward for his services in the 
Mazk*ut*k* war. There is no mention of this gift in BP, who merely records the defeat 
of the Mazk*ut*k* near the fortress, but OSakan is known as a possession of the Ama- 
tuni to LP* as well, I.xix, p. 38 (= CHAMA, II, p. 278), cf. MX, IIIIxvii (= MK, p. 349). 
See AON, p. 364; Eremyan, Map B/6; Hewsen, “Ptolemy,” p. 132; T*. X. Hakobyan, 
AXyarhagrut*yun, p. 133 and map; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 197; Yovhannésean, 
HB, pp. 787-791. 
HL vu 
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p. 74 

Maps, G-H/5 

See also “ValarSapat”; and Appendix I, “Amatuni, house”; “Mazk‘ut‘k‘”; “Xosrov 
It/ HH.” 


Oskik° | 
Village in the district of Calkotn near the sources of the Euphrates-Arsanias (mod. 
Murad-su) to which St. Gind retired. It is associated by BP with the site of the retire- 
ment of St. Gregory the Illuminator; but see VI.xvi n. 9. 

See AON, p. 361, 460; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 74 and map G/5; but it is not given on 

the PERSA Map. 

VIxvi zi 

p. 240 

Maps, G/6. 

See also Appendix I, “Gind”; “Grigor/Gregorids.” 


Osyay/Oysa/Toyay 
Presumed village in the district of Basean, said to have been twice the site of a major 
Persian defeat by the Armenians from which the king of kings escaped alone. It is 
unattested outside the text of BP, and in one of the mss the name appears in the form 
Toyay. Peeters noted the parallel between the two battles and identified Osyay with the 
castellum Auaxa of the Notitia dignitatum, xxxviii, pp. 83-84, but Adontz identifies the 
latter with Awaza. Melik‘-Ohanjanyan argued for a purely symbolic name reflecting the 
Armenians’ “rancor” (ox) against the Persians, as being in keeping with the epic char- 
acter of the context (see III.xxi n. 12). 
See Intitean, StoragrutGwn, p. 387, Oysay; Peeters, "Intervention," pp. 230-249 and 
n. 4; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 81-82; Melik‘-Ohanjanyan, “Tiran-Trdati vepo,” II, 
pp. 70-71, 76. 
IIL xxi; IV.xxii 
pp. 98, 155 
Maps, E/ 5-6? 
See also “Basean.” 


Oysa, see “Osyay.” 


Palestine/Palestinac‘uoc‘ erkir 

The toponym “Palestine” in BP unquestionably denotes the general geographical 
area, rather than the Roman provinces of the same name. The only reference to the 
region is related to the presumed transportation of large Jewish colonies from it into 
Armenian cities in the reign of Tigran the Great. 

See Avi-Yonah, “Palaestina.” 

IV.]v 

pp. 175-176 

See also Appendix I, *Hreayk*"; “Tigran.” 


Patestinac‘uoc‘ erkir, see “Palestine.” 


P*aytakaran/Balasakan < Parth. bl'skn 
Attested as one of the provinces of the Sasanian Empire in SKZ, Parth. 2; KKZ, 12. 
City placed by BP in the district of Kazbk‘ (V.xiv and n. 2). The Agyarhac‘oyc“ is 
acquainted with the district of P‘aytakaran (29/40, 33/44) but not with the city of the 
same name. The city of P‘aytakaran (Paytakaran k‘alak®) recorded in BP should not 
be confused with Baylakan, as has sometimes been done, and its exact location is 
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disputed between Eremyan, who places it north of the lower Araxes, and Hakobyan, 
who locates it south of the same river. According to Aa, decexlii, P‘aytakaran marked 
the border of Greater Armenia on the side of the Kazbk* and was an Armenian city, 
“Paytakaran k‘atak° ark“ayut‘eann Hayoc‘,” but cf. LP‘, II.xxxiii, p. 63 (- CHAMA, 
II, p. 292) and Elise iii-iv, pp. 86, 96-97 (= Elishe, pp. 140, 147, 277), both of whom seem 
to place the city beyond the Armenian border in Atrpatakan. The entire region is said 
to have been evangelized by St. Mastoc* (Koriwn, xvii, p. 72 = trans. p. 41, “Baghas”), 
who refers to it as Balasakan and where the city is first associated with Aluank‘, though 
it subsequently was separated from it. MX, IILiii-iv, vi (= MK, pp. 256-257, 259) makes 
it the center of the realm of the Mazk‘ut‘k‘. Like the rest of the northeastern march- 
lands, P‘aytakaran must have defected from the Armenian kingdom along with the 
district of Kazbk* after the Roman-Persian peace of 363 (IV.l, where it is not mentioned 
by name), since it is explicitly mentioned in the brief reconquest of the region by the 
Armenian sparapet Mu&el Mamikonean, ca. 370 (V.xiv). It was finally lost to Atrpa- 
takan at the partition of the Armenian kingdom ca. 387, since the ASyarhac‘oyc‘ (loc. 
cit) lists the entire province of P‘aytakaran among the lands lost to Atrpatakan (see also 
above, LP‘ and Elise). Sebéos, i, p. 26 (= trans. p. 5) records the shift to P‘aytakaran 
of the diwan of Siwnik‘ in 591 so that it should no longer be in Armenia. The district 
is probably to be identified with the Persian province of Balasakan in the Kusti Kapkoh : 
(Asyarhac‘oyc’, 40/53). 

See Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 20, 49; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 14, 47, 52; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 40, 80-87; AON, pp. 267-270; Eremyan, 
Asyarh., pp. 77, 88; idem, Map G/7; T°. X. Hakobyan, ASyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 
232-233 and map; Hewsen, “Armenia,” p. 333; idem, “Caspiane”; Marquart, 
Erangahr, pp. 119-120; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 171-172, 176, 466 n. 13, 87*-88*, 
118*, 215*; Petrosyan, *P*aytakaran"; Perikhanian, “Zametki,” Li. 

V.xiv 

p. 200 

Maps, M/6 

See also “Aluank‘”; “Atrpatakan”; “Kazbk“; “Mec Hayk*"; “Siwnik‘”; Appendix I, 
“Mazk‘utk°”, “Muëel”; and Appendix IH K'alak*. 


Persia, see Appendix I, “Parsk‘.” 
Phasiané, see “Basean.” 


P*ok'r Siwnik‘, see “Haband.” 


Ran, see “Aluank‘.” 


R&tunik‘ 

First district in Vaspurakan, according to the Axyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43). It lay along the 
southern shore of Lake Van and included the island of Alt‘amar as well as the localities 
of Van-Tosp and Ostan, the latter of which was the seat of the RStuni house. The district 
(to which BP refers as both an asyarh, IILx, and a gawat, IV.lix; V.xxxvii) was incor- 
porated into the domain of the Arcruni early in the Arab period. 

See AON, pp. 333, 339; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 79, 117; idem, Map F/5; Hewsen, 
“Armenia,” p. 331; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, pp. 165-167 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, p. 516 n. 53, 120*, 125*, 175*; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 213. 

Hem, x, xviii; IV.iv, xi, lix; V.xxxvii 

pp. 76, 79, 179, 220 

Maps, F/8 
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See also “Altamar”; “Van”; Appendix I, “Arcruni, house”; “Rëtuni, house”; and 
Appendix III, gawar. 


Sagistan, see “Sakastan.” 


Sahapivan 

Locality in the district of Catkotn southwest of the city of Zarehawan according to 
Eremyan, though its precise location is not known. In the fourth century, it was the site 
of one of the Arsakuni game preserves and of the royal “home camp" (bun banak), 
according to BP, see IV.xv n. 8, (whose Iranian counterpart was located at T°awreÿ), 
though MX, IILxxiii (= MK, p. 278), calls it Gnel’s “own mountain which had come 
to him from his maternal grandfather Gnel Gnuni.” This seems unlikely since the 
domain of the Gnuni family was in Aliovit and not in contiguous Catkotn, which lay 
further north. In the mid-fifth century, Sahapivan was the site of an important church 
council (443/4), but it does not seem to have been an extensive center of population as 
it is known as a monastery rather than a town. 

See AON, p. 457; Eremyan Asyarh., p. 56, Cafkotn and 85, Tatéon awan; idem, 
“Razvitie,” pp. 41-42; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, p. 122 and map; Gar- 
soïan, “Banak ark‘uni.” 

IV.xv 

p. 141 

Maps, G/6? 

See also "Aliovit"; “TSawré3”; “Zarehawan”, Appendix I, “Aršakuni”; “Gnel 
Ar$akuni”, “Gnuni, house”; and Appendix III, bun banak. 


Sakasen « Ir. Saka, “Scythian” + Arm. Xen, "dwelling/edifice"; Gk. Zaxaonvy 

Seventh district of the region of Utik‘ lying south of the Kur River between Gardman 
and Utik* proper, according to the AXyarhac*oyc* (33/44—45). The district took its name 
from the Saka or Scythians who had settled there and it was known as Sakaséné to 
Greek geographers (Ptolemy, V.xii.4; Strabo, Geogr., XI.viii.4; xiv.4). Sakasen formed 
a part of the disputed Armeno-Albanian marchlands south of the Kur and was prob- 
ably lost as a result of the Roman- Persian peace of 363, although BP does not state this 
explicitly, and notes only the brief reconquest of the district by the Armenian sparapet 
Musel Mamikonean, ca. 370. The district must have passed back to Albania at the 
partition of the Armenian kingdom ca. 387, since it is listed along with Utik* among the 
lands lost to Aluank‘ in the Asyarhac*oyc* (loc. cit.), and MK/D, III xii p. 312 (= MD, 
p. 203), knows it as part of Atuank‘. The local rulers from the Daëtakaran house are 
attested until the seventh century (Sebeôs, xlviii, p. 166 and n. 624 = trans. p. 135 and 
the late Vita of St. Nerses, v, p. 35 - CHAMA, II, p. 26, as well as MK/D), but they 
are unknown to BP and other Armenian sources. 

See AON, pp. 352-353, 457; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 73, 118; idem, Map Biet 
Hewsen, “Armenia,” pp. 333; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 114, 149; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
Asxarhagrut*yun, p. 237 and map; Marquart, Eransahr, pp. 118, 170; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 324, 121*, 124*-125*, 175*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 220, 451 n. 53, 
467 and n. 128, 482 n. 199. 

V.xiii 

p. 200 

Maps, H-J/4. 

See also “Aluank°”, “Gardman”; “Kur”; “MijnaSyarh Hayoc‘”; *Utik*"; and Appen- 
dix I, “Muëel.” 
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Sakaséné, see "Sakaxén." 


Sakstan/Sagistan/Sistan « Ir. Saka, “Scythian” + Arm./Ir. suffix of place -stan; 
Gk.Esyiotavh, Lakactavy 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 2, 19; Phl. 24; RGDS, nos. 4, 42, pp. 48-49, 58-59, Leyis- 
tavi. 

Twelfth region of the Kusti Nmroj (Ir. Kust-i Némr6z) in southern Iran, according 
to the AXyarhac^oyc* (40/53). Sakstan lay on the eastern border of Iran south of Kho- 
rasan and formed a separate principality conquered in the third century A.D. by Ardaëïr 
I and governed thereafter for the Sasanian state by a marzpan. 

See AG, pp. 71-72 no. 161; JIN, p. 279, Sakastan; Marquart, Érän$ahr, pp. 16, 26, 
35-39; Herzfeld, “Sakastan”, Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-8, 14, 18; 
Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 40, 94-98; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 33, 63. 

IV.xlv 

p. 165 

See also Appendix III, marzpan. 


Salamas/Salmas 
. Locality that BP places in the southeastern district of Korèek‘. Nevertheless, both 
' Eremyan and Hakobyan disregard BP’s indication and locate it in the district of Za- 
rawand northeast of Lake Urmiah in the vicinity of modern Salmas/Kuneh Sahr-i 
Sahpuhr(?). | 
See AON, pp. 256, 338 and n. 3; Eremyan, Map G/6; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarha- 
grut*yun, p. 232 and map. 
IV.xlviii 
p. 166 
Maps, H/8? ` 
See also "Korcek*." 


Salmas, see “Salamas.” 


'Sararad/ Ararad, Mt. 

Mountain in the southern district of Korduk* on which Noah's ark had come to rest, 
according to BP. It should not be confused with the mod. Mt. Ararat to the north, which 
was known as Azat Masis at the time. The tradition of the landing of the ark in southern 
Armenia was also known to a number of ancient and Armenian sources (see IIL x n.3). 
Eremyan places it in the southeastern part of Korduk* almost due north of T‘Iman. 
There is no evidence as to its precise location but it is probably the Mt. Güdi associated 
with the ark in the Syriac, Talmudic and Koranic traditions. 

See AON, p. 333; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 214-223, 250; Fiey, Nisibe, pp. 179, 

221-223, 227; Peeters, “Jacques de Nisibe,” pp. 318-337; El’, Djudi. 

TIL.x 

pp. 77, 79 

Maps, F/9 

See also “Korduk‘”; and Appendix I, “Yakob.” 


Satal; Gk Zéroho: Lat. Satala; mod. Sadak 

Attested in SKZ, Parth. 8; RGDS, no. 18, pp. 52-53, 81. 

City in Armenia Minor south of the upper course of the Gayl/Lykos River (mod. 
Kelkit çayi). Both BP and Aa, dccexlii, use it as a reference point to indicate the 
northwest frontier of Greater Armenia. Satala is recorded in the Not. dig. (Or. 
xxxviii.13) as the headquarters of the XV Legion Apollinaris, which was stationed there 
from the time of the emperor Trajan. It is also known as a garrison point to BP (III.xxi) 
and was refortified by Justinian in the sixth century (Procopius, De aed., IILix.2-5). In 
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addition to its military importance, Satala in the fourth century was also a bishopric 
and a polis on the main circuit road connecting the main centers of Armenia Minor— 
Sebasté, Nikopolis, Satala, and Meliténé—with Caesarea of Cappadocia. 
See Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 80; idem, Map B-G/3; Ruge, “Satala”; Jones, Cities, p. 
171; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 7, 19; Cumont and Cumont, Studia Pontica II, 
pp. 342-351; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 49-51, 61-65, 73, 79-80, 82, 113, 117, 133, 137, 
395 n. 25, 43*, 46*, 54*, 57*, 62*-63*, 87*-88*, 90*-91*, 106*, 127*, 129*—133*, 
218*; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 79, 91-95, etc; Bryer, Topography of 
Pontus, pp. 11-14; Gignoux, Glossaire, p. 63; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 
7, 16; Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 13, 147. 
IILvii, xxi 
pp. 74, 98 
Maps, C/4-5. 
See also Appendix III, k'alak*. 


Satala, see “Satal.” 


Širak; Gk. Lipaxnvy e 

Ninth district of the region of Ayrarat lying along the upper and middle course of 
the Ayurean/ Arpa-cayi river, according to the Adyarhac‘oyc‘ (34/45). It was known to 
Greek geographers as Sirakéné (Ptolemy, V.xii.4) and was presumably evangelized in 
the days of St. Gregory (Vg, clxxii = Va, clx). In the fourth century Širak formed part 
of the domain of the Kamsarakan, as is explicitly stated by BP (IV.xix), which refers to 
it as a gawar, and confirmed in the seventh century by the inscription of Nerseh Kam- 
sarakan on the church of the Theotokos at Talin. Other houses were, however, also to 
be found in the district, such as the cadet branch of the Dimak'sean, listed as 
Dimak‘sean of Sirak in the Gahnamak, “Rank List,” and possibly the Gnuni, according 
to an inscription found at Mastara on the border of the district. Another inscription 
from Mren also places the Sahatuni house on the border of the district. In the ninth 
century, Širak, together with adjacent Ar&arunik', was sold by the Kamsarakan to the 
Bagratuni and its centers, Sirakawan and the fortress of Ani, became successive Ba- 
gratuni capitals. 

See AON, p. 364; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 73-74, 118; idem, Map B/5; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 335; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 114, 119; T°. X. Hakobyan, A3rarha- 
grut*yun, pp. 124-129; Adontz, Armenia, 46, 193, 236-238, 240-241, 257, 324, 455 
n. 12, 497-498 n. 76, 83*, 121*, 126*, 176*; Garitte, Documents, pp. 102-104, 
233-234. Alifan, Ayrarat, p. 138; idem, Širak, Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 202, 206, 
214; Kretschmer-Honigmann, “Sirakene.” 

III.xi; IV.iv, xix 

pp. 81, 111, 149 

Maps, G/4-5 

See also "Arsarunik"; "Ayrarat"; Appendix I, “Dimak‘sean, house"; “Gnuni, house"; 
*Grigor/Gregorids"; *Kamsarakan, house"; and Appendix III, gawar. 


Sirakéné, see “Sirak.” 
Sisakan, see “Siwnik°.” 
Sisakan-i Kotak, see “Haband.” 


Siwnik‘/Sisakan (after the sixth century); Gk. Davnvi lEavnvñ? 
Ninth region of Greater Armenia (Mec Hayk‘), comprising twelve districts and lying 
east of Ayrarat between the Araxes River and Arjay, according to the Afyarhacoyc® 
(33/44). In the fourth century it included most of the area south-southeast of Lake 
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Séwan down to the Araxes. The name of the region may be attested in Strabo (Geogr., 
XL «iv.4) in the form Phauéné (pro Sauëne, cf. XLxiv.5, Phaunitis), but the form Su- 
pitai (in the plural as in Armenian), referring to a people rather than a place, is given 
by Procopius (Bell. Pers., Lxv.1). MX, Lxii (= MK, p. 91), gives the legendary deri- 
, vation from an eponymous Sisak for the later name of the region, Sisakan, first attested 
~ in the sixth-century Chronicle of Ps. Zach, Rhet. (XILvii). Although Siwnik* is familiar 
to all Armenian sources, had been evangelized in the days of St. Gregory (Vg, clxxi - 
Va, clix), and formed part of the Armenian Midlands, as opposed to the border dis- 
tricts, it always stayed a little apart from the Armenian kingdom despite BP’s reference 
to it as a mere gawar (IV.xx; V.xliii). Seb&os, i, p. 26 (= trans. p. 5) also records the shift 
of its diwan to P*aytakaran. Hence it remained a separate entity, the homonymous 
princes of which always tended to be suspect to the Armenians, It did not defect from 
ArSak II, however, and its sack by the Persians in their campaign following the Per- 
sian-Armenian peace of 363 was particularly brutal, according to BP (IV.lviii). 

See AON, pp. 210, 237-238, 263-275; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 81, 117; idem, Map 
G/6-7; Hewsen, “Armenia,” pp. 332, 336-337; idem, “Arc‘ay”, T°. X. Hakobyan, 
AXyarhagruttyun, pp. 175-201 and map; idem, “ASyarhagrut‘yun Syuniki"; idem, 
“Syunik‘i teritoria”; Marquart, Éränÿahr, pp. 120-122; Alisan, Sisakan, Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 171-172, 174, 179, 226, 235-236, 324-325, 435 n. 15, 495-497 n. 72, 
118*, 120*, 124*-125*, 177*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 131-132, 137, 332; Hen- 
ning, “Farewell,” p. 512, identifies Siwnik* in the Paikuli inscription and equates 
SKZ, Parth. 2, sykn with Siwnik‘, though Maricq, RGDS, no. 3, pp. 48-49 gives 
Mayedovia for the Greek equivalent; see Honigmann and Maricq, RGDS, pp. 
172-174. Cf. Humbach and Skjerve, Paikuli, 3.1 $92, pp. 71 and 124, &yk n]. 

IlLix; IViv, xx; Vxlii — 

pp. 77, 152, 227 

Maps, H-J/5-7 

See also “Arjay”; “Ayrarat”, “Mec Hayk”; “Mijna3yarh Hayoc™; “P‘aytakaran”; 
Appendix I, *Grigor/Gregorids"; “Siwni”; and Appendix HI, gawar. 


Sophanene, see “Cop°k° Mec." 
Sophéné, see *Cop*k*" and “Cop°k° Sahei." 


Sper; Gk. Xvonípitig; modern Ispir. 

Seventh district of Upper Armenia (Barjr Hayk‘) lying along the upper course of the 
Çoruh River, according to the Asyarhac*oyc* (29/40). Its center was at Smbataberd/ 
Smbatawan (mod. Baiburt). The name of the district was derived from the tribe of the 
Saspeires, known to Herodotus (1.104, 111; 111.94; IV.37, 40, etc.), and it was usually 
known to Greek geographers as Suspiritis (Strabo, Geogr., XLxiv.9, 12). It is probably 
to be identified with the later locality of Pharangion of Procopius (Bell. Pers., 
ILxxix.14; Bell. Goth., IV.ii.6). The district was apparently evangelized in the days of 
St. Gregory (Vg, clxxii = Va, clx) and Mesrop Maátoc" sent disciples there, according 
to MX, IILIx (= MK, p. 333), although this is not recorded by Koriwn. 

. The princes of Sper were the Bagratuni, as is unanimously stated by the Armenian 
sources (V.xliv), cf. MX, II.xxxvii, Ixiii; III.xliii (= MK, pp. 179, 207, 306), and they are 
occasionally referred to as Sperac‘ik‘, Sebéos, xlviii, p. 165 (= trans. p. 134). The district 
was also famous in antiquity for its gold and silver mines, which helped support the rise 
of the Bagratuni house, but BP identifies it merely as a gawar.. 

See AON, p. 287; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 81, 116; idem, Map B/4; Hewsen, "Ar- 

menia," p. 326; T°. X. Hakobyan, Axyarhagrut‘yun, p. 209 and map; Weissbach, 
*Suspiritis"; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 22, 39, 43, 98, 241-242, 257, 307, 313, 486 n. 
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19, 90*, 118*, 121*, 124*, 170*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 132, 137, 138 n. 240, 193, 
202, 321-322 n. 76, 323-324 nn. 77, 81, 326. 

V.xliv 

p. 228 

Maps, C-D/4-5 

See also Appendix I, “Bagratuni”; *Grigor/Gregorids"; and Appendix III, gawar. 


Susiané, see “XuZastan.” 
Suspiritis, see “Sper.” 


. Syrian Mesopotamia, see “Mijagetk° Asoroc‘.” 


Taëar mayri, see “Tiknuni.” 
Tamoritis, see “Tmorik‘.” 
Tao, see “Tayk‘.” 


Tap‘er l 

Bridge at Artašat leading over the Araxes River to the plain beyond (III. xii). It is also 
known to Aa, xxxiii, but not to Ag. Malyasyanc® (p. 317 n. 36) suggests a derivation 
of the name from the plural of tap‘ “land/earth,” hence “plain” from the direction of 
the bridge, but this seems unlikely in this period. 

See HArmB, IV, pp. 390-391. 

HI. xii; IV.lv 

pp. 82, 175 

Maps, H/5-6. 

See also “ArtaSat.” 


Tarawn, see “Taron.” 


Taron/Tarawn; Gk. Toapovitig 

Third district of Turuberan, according to the Asyarhac*oyc* (29/40), which lay due 
west of Lake Van. The area of Tarón was vast but does not seem to have been too clearly 
defined at first, for BP refers to it as a “district” (gawar; IILxvi, xix; IV.xiv, xv; V.iii; 
VI.xvi), but also as a “province” (nakang; III.xiv; IV.xv) and a “land” (erkir; IIL iii, xiv, 
xv). Similarly, Aa, dcccix, refers to it as an erkir, while MX, I.vi; ILIxxxiv; III xxxi, 
Ixvii (= MK, pp. 80, 236, 288, 348), speaks of both a gawar and a "region" (komn). 
Some of this confusion may stem from the fact that Tarón appears to have been divided 
into two portions from ancient times, according to MX, II.viii, Ixxxiv (= MK, pp. 144, 
235-236). The eastern portion, with the fortress of Olakan, belonged to the Sikuni 
family, and the western, to the Vahuni priestly clan supervising the shrine of Vahagn/ 
Herakles at Aštišat. In the fourth century, this division seems to have been perpetuated, 
with the Mamikonean supplanting the Stkuni at Olakan (V.viii; III. xviii n. 5), cf. MX, 
ILIxxxiv (= MK, p. 235-236), while Aštišat, along with former temple estates, passed 
to the patriarchal house of St. Gregory (IIL.iii; IV.xiv, cf. Aa, dcccix-dcccxv) as the area 
was Christianized (Vg, clxxii = Va, clx). In the fifth century, the patriarchal lands also 
passed to the Mamikonean with the marriage of SahakanoyS, the only child of the last 
Gregorid patriarch St. Sahak I, to Hamazasp Mamikonean. Tarôn was the center of 

Syrian influence on early Armenian Christianity in the fourth century. 
See AON, pp. 325-327; Eremyan, ASsyarh., pp. 85, 116; idem, Map G/4; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," p. 326 and n. 26; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut^yun; pp. 151-154 and 
map; Markwart, Südarmenien, pp. 294-298, 305-310, 318-328, et passim; 
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Adontz, Armenia, pp. 242-245, 179*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 132, 138, 172 n. 94, 
202, 209, 210; Garitte, Documents, pp. 103, 236. 

IIL iii, xiv, xvi, xix; IV.iv, xiv-xv; Viii; Vl.xvi 

pp. 68, 86, 90-91, 93-94, 113, 139, 145, 188, 239 

Maps, D—F/7 

See also "A&tifat"; “Gomkunk‘”; “Hac‘eac‘ Drayt”, “Hac‘ekac‘”; "Mcurk*" 
"Olakan"; Appendix I, "Daniel"; “Gind”; “Grigor/Gregorids”; “Mamikonean, 
house"; *Vahagn"; and Appendix III, erkir; gawar, kolmn; nahang. 


Taronitis, see “Tarn.” 


T‘awreS/T‘awrez; mod. Tabriz 

Locality in Atrpatakan east of Lake Urmiah and presumed site of the Sasanian 
“home-camp” (IV.xxv; V.ii). It may be identified with the Gabris of Ptolemy (VI.ii.8), 
but BP is the first Armenian source to refer to the site, and it is not known to MX. The 
Iranian institution of the royal camp with its Armenian counterpart is an example of 
the parallels between the two societies. 

See Eremyan, Ašyarh., p. 53; idem, Map G/7; Minorsky, “Tabriz”; Garsoian, 

“Banak ark‘uni.” 

IV.xxv, xxxix; V.ii 

pp. 159, 163, 187 

Maps, J/8. 

See also “Atrpatakan”, “Sahapivan.” 


T‘awreéz, see “Tawrés.” 


Tayk‘; Georg. Tao 
Fourteenth region of Greater Armenia (Mec Hayk‘) comprising eight districts and 
lying to the northwest at the sources of the Kur River, according to the AXyarhac*oyc* 
(35/46), which first joins all of its territories under a single name, perhaps reflecting the 
situation following the Roman-Persian peace of 591. The name of the region was 
derived from that of the tribe of the Taochoi known to Xenophon (Anab., IV.iv.8; vi.5; 
xi.1, 17; V.v.17), and was known as Tao to the Georgians, though this term may refer 
only to its northwestern part. Tayk* formed part of the Armeno-Iberian marchlands 
southwest of Gugark* and seems to have remained entirely Armenian during the fourth 
century. This extensive region, to which BP refers invariably as a “realm” (aXyarh), was 
divided into three portions. (1) The principality of Tayk‘ proper in the northwest; it was 
the intrinsic domain of the Mamikonean to which they returned as a refuge abandoning 
their other possessions, according to BP (IIL xviii, IV.ii), which stresses its impregnable 
and inaccessible character (amur asyarh). In keeping with his policy of ignoring the 
Mamikonean family (see Intro., pp. 44-45), MX, H.vi, III. xliv (= MK, pp. 135, 307), 
does not mention the presence of the family in the district, but the Tayec‘i are attributed 
1,000 retainers in the late Zornamak, “Military List," and are included in the List of 
nayarars in the Vita of St. Nerses, v, p. 35 (= CHAMA, II, p. 26). (2) The principality 
of Bolya/Bulya to the southeast of the first, ruled by a secondary line of the 
Dimak‘sean family, still remembered in the late listing of the Gahnamak, “Rank List.” 
(3) The principality of Kol/Kola northeast of Bolya, ruled by native homonymous 
princes. The region of Tayk* was presumably evangelized in the days of St. Gregory (Vg, 
clxxii = Va, clx), and the principality remained a domain of the Mamikonean until the 
eighth century when it passed to the Bagratuni and became the possession of the Iberian 
branch of the family. 
See AON, pp. 276-278; Eremyan, ASyarh., pp. 84, 118; idem, Map B/4-5; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," pp. 334-335, 336-337; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, pp. 241- 
243 and map; Tasean, "Tayk^' Adontz, Armenia, pp. 23, 173, 179, 194, 236, 
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243-244, 246, 306-307, 344, 180*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 209-210, 230 n. 278, 
231, 247 and n. 330, 252, 254, 499; Garitte, Documents, pp. 103, 235-236. Ed- 
wards, "Artvin"; Bryer, Topography of Pontus, pp. 57-60; Thierry, “Tayk.” 

DL xviii; IV.ii, xviii; VI.xi 

pp. 93, 107, 148, 238 

Maps, D-E/ 4-5 

See also “Erayani”; “Gugark°”, “Kur”; “Mec Hayk‘”, "Virk*" Appendix I, “Ba- 
gratuni, house”; “Dimak‘sean, house”; “Grigor/Gregorids”; "Kiwrakos"; *Ma- 
mikonean, house”; and Appendix III, amur; aÿyarh. 


Thospitis, see “Tozb.” 
Throne of Anahit, see “Atot Anahtay.” 


Tigranakert « Tigran + Arm. kert, “built/ building”; Gk. Tvypavókepta; Lat. 

Tigranocerta 

City in Atjnik° founded as the new capital of Armenia by Tigran the Great soon after 
80 8.c. and largely populated with the deported inhabitants of Mazaka (later Caesarea) 
in Cappadocia. From its eponymous name, following the model of the multiple Ale- 
xandrias, and the descriptions in classical sources (Strabo, Geogr., XI.xii, 4; xiv.15; 
XILii.9; XVLi.23; Appian, Mithr., X.67; Plutarch, "Lucullus," xxi-xxii, xxvi, xxix) it 
was an extensive urban center of Hellenistic type, although a game preserve of Iranian 
type was laid out beyond the city walls; cf. III viii n. 5. The city was taken and sacked 
by Lucullus in 69 B.C., but even after it had ceased to be the capital of the Armenian 
kingdom it remained a city of importance, still listed in the Tabula Peutingeriana until 
its sack by Sahpuhr II. The precise location of the city is still disputed. Most scholars 
had accepted the hypothesis of Lehmann-Haupt that it stood at the site of the medieval 
Martyropolis (Arm, Nprkert, Ar. Miyafariqin, mod. Silvan), but doubts have recently 
been raised as to this identification, and a return to the suggestion that it be identified 
with Arzn, where extensive ruins are still visible, has been suggested by Syme, Sinclair 
and other scholars, while Dilleman still makes a case for Tell Armen, southwest of 
Mardin. 

See AON, pp. 473-475; Eremyan Aÿyarh., pp. 73, 86; idem, Map G/4, who not only 
identifies it with Nprkert but gives it a considerable administrative district; Tabula 
Peutingeriana, pp. 745-748; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut*yun, pp. 221-224; 
Mommsen, "Tigranocerte"; Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien, I, pp. 381-429, 501-523; 
idem, “Tigranocerta”; Marquart, *Mipherqet"; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, 
pp. 58-63, 86, 91-93, 101-102, 103-106; Sarkisian, Tigranakert. Also for the most 
recent review of the evidence, Chaumont, “Tigranocerte”; Nogaret, “Quelques 
problémes”; Sinclair, Eastern Turkey; Dilleman, Haute-Mésopotamie, pp. 
247-163. 

IV.xxiv; V.xxvii 

pp. 157, 207 

Maps, D-8? 

See also "Aljnik*"; Appendix I, “Sapuh”; “Tigran”, and Appendix III, k“afak< 


Tigranocerta, see “Tigranakert.” 
Tigranokerta, see “Tigranakert.” 


Tiknuni/Taëar mayri, “Forest palace” 
Rural residence erected by King Xosrov Kotak in connection with the hunting pre- 
serve or “paradise” created by him in the plain of the Mecamôr River inside the royal 
domain of Ayrarat. BP is the only source to record both the planting of this preserve 
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and the name of the “Forest palace,” though MX, III.viii (= MK, p. 261) and LP‘, Ixviii, 
p. 144 (© CHAMA, II, p. 343) mention the king’s other preserve, Xosrovakert. 
See AON, pp. 472, 475; Dandamayev, “Paradeisioi”, Seyrig, “Jardins”, Garsoian, 
“Mediaeval Armenian City,” pp. 77-79; idem, “Banak ark‘uni” and itt viii n. 5. 
IIL.viii 
p. 75 
See also “Ayrarat”; “Mecamor”; “Xosrovakert”; Appendix I, “Xosrov H/I”; and 
Appendix III, taëar. 


Ti 

Locality in northwestern Ekeleac* to the north of the Euphrates River (mod. Kara 
su) and still extant under the same name due west of mod. Erzincan. According to Aa, 
declxxxvi, T‘il had been the site of a temple to the goddess Nane, called Athena by MX, 
IL.xiv (= MK, p. 152), and had been given to the church after the destruction of the 
shrine by St. Gregory the Illuminator. In the fourth century, it was the burial place of 
the Gregorid patriarchs, St. Aristakés (see IIL xiv n. 9) and St. Nersés the Great, though 
other patriarchs of the family were buried at T‘ordan. BP (IIL.xiv; V.xxiv), supported 
by MX, II.xci (= MK, p. 249), stresses that T‘il was an ecclesiastical domain belonging 
to the Gregorid family. The precise size and status of the locality is difficult to determine 
since BP refers to it alternately as a “town” (awan) and a “village” (gewf) and even links 
the two in a single phrase: “in the town of T*il his own village" (i Tin yawann yiwr 
gewin; V.xxiv). 

See AON, pp. 286; Eremyan, Map G/3; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, p. 
206-207 and map; Honigmann, Ostgrenze, pp. 79ff.; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 39, 
222*. Garitte, Documents, p. 214; Carriére, Huit sanctuaires, Boudoyan and 
Thierry, “Thil.” 

IILii, xiv; V.xxiv-xxv 

pp. 67, 88, 205 

Maps, B/5-6 

See also “Ekełeac”; “T'ordan”; Appendix I, “Aristakés”; Bel Gregorids”; 
“Nersés I"; and Appendix III, awan; gewt. 


Tispon/Tizbon « Phl. Tesbon; Gk. Ktnowpóv; Lat. Ctesiphon 
Sasanian capital in the district of Asorestan, on the left bank of the Tigris River (cf. 
Strabo, Geogr., XVL.i.16), and, together with Seleucia on the opposite bank, seat of the 
Persian patriarchate known as the Great Church of Koke. BP refers to it as a katak, - 
as he does for the Greek cities, but mentions it explicitly only in connection with the 
martyrdom of Mari (IV.xvi) and the proposed reward of King Arak II (IV.xx), but 
Malyasyanc* (pp. 319 n. 49, 326 n. 108) also takes the mentions of Asorestan in IIL xx 
and IV.xx as references to Ctesiphon. 
See Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 95, 127, 383-390; Pigulevskaya, Villes, pp. 34, 66, 121, 
171; Macomber, “Authority”; Syn. Or., pp. 670, 675, 683. 
IV.xvi, xx, liv 
pp. 147, 151, 170 
See also "Asorestan"; Appendix I, “Ar$ak II”; “Mari”, “Sasanians”, and Appendix 
III, k*alak*. 
Tizbon, see “Tispon.” 
Tmorik‘ « Syr. Tmmóraye; Gk. Tapevitic? 
Region in the southern borderland of Greater Armenia apparently equated with the 
three districts of Upper, Middle, and Lower Kordik* by the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43), 


which does not mention the name Tmorik*. Kordik*/ Kordrik‘ eventually gave its name 
to Tmorik‘, according to MX, ILliii (= MK, p. 196). Tmorik' is attested from Assyrian 
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times in the form Tumurru, but it may have been confused. with Tarón by Strabo 
(Geogr, XLxiv.5), if the editorial emendation of the text is correct. In the fourth 
century, Tmorik‘ seems to have coincided with only the Verin, “Upper” Kordik* of the 
Ayarhac‘oyc’, the terrain of which warranted BP's qualification of amur gawat (UND, 
and to have been one of the component parts of the Assyrian March governed by the 
bdeaky of Korduk*. Together with the rest of the Assyrian March, the homonymous 
prince of Tmorik* defected from Ar&ak H after the Persian-Roman peace of 363 (IV.1). 
The district was briefly reconquered by the sparapet Musel Mamikonean, ca. 370 (V.x), 
and presumably lost again with all of Korduk* after the partition of Armenia (ca. 387). 
A bishop of Tmorik is, however, attested in the Armenian conciliar list of 505 (GT*, 
p. 42). In the later Middle Ages the district belonged to the Bagratuni and later to the 
Arcruni. 

See AON, pp. 213, 334-337; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., pp. 53, 86; idem, Map D/5; Hewsen, 
“Vitaxates”; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 86, 230 and map; Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, pp. 350, 352-354, 383-386; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 175, 177, 258, 
260, 264, 484 n. 11, 120*, 125*, 180*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 200, 202, 204 n. 230, 
321-323 and n. 78; Garitte, Documents, pp. 219-220. 

IVi; V.x 

pp. 167, 200 

Maps, E-F/9 

See also “Kordik®”; “Korduk“”’; “Mec Hayk‘”: Appendix I, “Arcruni, house"; “Ar$ak 
II"; “Bagratuni, house”, “MuSel”; and Appendix III, amur, gawar. 


T-ordan; mod. Dogan kóy 

Locality in northwestern Daranalik* between Til* and Ani, though the KarSuni ver- 
sion of the Vita of St. Gregory mistakenly places it in Ekeleac* (Vk, cexcviii-cexcix). 
According to both Aa, dcclxxxiv, and MX, Il.xiv ( MK, p. 152), T*ordan had been 
the site of a temple of the god Barsamin/ Baal Samin and had been given to the church 
after the destruction of this shrine by St. Gregory the Illuminator. BP knows nothing 
of this past or of the subsequent transfer of the relics of St. Gregory from the Cave of 
Mane to T*ordan (Vk, cexciii-ccc), cf. MX, ILxci (= MK, pp. 249-250 and n. 14), but, 
as in the case of Til, it stresses that T°ordan was part of the patriarchal domain and 
the burial place of the Gregorid patriarchs, St, Gregory himself, St. Vrt‘anés, and St. 
Yusik, though probably not St. Aristakés (see III.xiv n. 9). Despite its importance, 
"T*ordan does not seem to have been a large center in this period, for BP, in agreement 
with Aa, dcclxxxiv, invariably refers to it as a “village” (gew?), even though MX, II.xiv 
(7 MK, p. 152) describes it as a "town" (awan). 

See AON, p. 284; Eremyan, AXyarh., pp. 49, 53; idem, Map G/3; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
AsyarhagrutSyun, p. 205; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 39, 222*; Garitte, Documents, 
pp. 214; van Esbroeck, “Nouveau témoin," pp. 93-94, 161-162; idem, “Té- 
moignages littéraires," pp. 387-418; Carriére, Huit sanctuaires. 

HLii, xi, xii, xiv 

pp. 67, 82, 84, 86 

Maps, B/5-6 

See also "Ani"; *Daranalik^'; “Til”; Appendix I, "Grigor/Gregorids"; "Vrt'an&s"; 
.“Yusik I’; and Appendix III, awan; gewt. 


Tosb, see “Tosp.” 


Tosp/Tosb/ Tozb « Urart. TuSpa; Gk. Goonitic(?) 
Second district of Vaspurakan on the eastern shore of Lake Van, according to the 
Asyarhac*oyc* (32/43). Tosp lay around the stronghold of Van and took its name from 
the Urartian name of the city, TuSpa. Classical sources (e.g. Ptolemy, V.xii.3, 8) con- 
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sequently called it Thospitis and extended this name to the adjoining lake, though 
Markwart and Minorsky have objected to this identification. Tosp appears to have been 
a gawat and part of the domain of the R&tuni (IV.lix), from whom it passed later to the 
Arcruni. 

See AON, pp. 340, 371, 476; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 86, 117; idem, map G/5; Hew- 
sen, “Armenia,” p. 330 and nn. 43-44; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 115, 136, 150; T°. X. 
Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 167-171 and map; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 250, 
464 n. 73, 120*, 125*, 181*; Toumanoff, Studies, p. 213; Markwart, Südarmenien, 
p. 28; Minorsky, “L’ouvrage,” pp. 146-147. 

IV.lv, lix; V.xxxvii 

pp. 176, 179, 220 

Maps, F-G/7-8 

See also “Van”; Appendix I, "Arcruni, house"; “RStuni, house"; and Appendix III, 
gawar. 


Toyay, see “Osyay.” 


Tozb, see “Tosp.” 


Uthay < Syr. Urhai; Gk.”Eéeooa; Lat. Edessa 

Attested in SKZ, Parth., 9, 11; Phi. 14, Urha; RGDS, nos. 19, 24, pp. 52-557 Eô- 
Fon. 

Major center in northwestern Mesopotamia existing from antiquity and refounded 
as a Greek polis in 304 pc by Seleukos Nikator, who probably gave it the name of 
Edessa. The city was ruled by the native Abgarid dynasty until the mid-third century 
A.D., then disputed between Rome and the Sasanians, though it ultimately remained on 
the Roman side. Edessa was a great commercial and intellectual center where Mastoc* . 
first sought an alphabet for the Armenians (see Koriwn, vii, p. 46, who calls it ^Edesia" 
- trans. p. 30). It was the home of the *School of the Persians" until it was closed as 
heretical by the emperor Zeno in 489, when its scholars moved across the Persian 
border to recreate it at Nisibis. As in the case of Greek cities, BP refers to it as a Æ‘atak°. 

Tradition long linked Edessa with Armenia through the legend of the conversion of 
King Abgar, translated into Armenian (Labubna, Twit‘), and of the mission of St. 
Thaddeus to Armenia. MX, who claims to have seen the Edessan Armenian archives 
(ILxxvii, xxxviii - MK, pp. 165, 181, cf. 13), turns Abgar into an Armenian king to 
whom he attributes the founding of Edessa, ILxxvi-xxvii (= MK, pp. 163-165), and 
links the tradition of St. Thaddeus to the Bagratuni house, ILxxxiii (- MK, p. 170). 
Nevertheless, despite the presence of a large Armenian population in Edessa in the 
medieval period, there is no evidence to support the claim attributed by BP to King Pap 
(V.xxxii) that the city had been built by, or had ever belonged to the Armenians. 

See Segal, Edessa; Jones, Cities, pp. 215-216, 220-222; Thomson, MK, pp. 39-40; 

Eremyan, Map D/3. Dilleman, Haute- Mésopotamie; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 18, 
:48; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-8, 10, 16; Honigmann and Maricq, 
RGDS, pp. 13, 14, 143-145, 148, 151. 

V.xxxii 

p. 213 

Maps, A/4-5 

See also “Mcbin”; Appendix I, “Bagratuni, house”; “Pap”; “TSadéos”; and Appendix 

III, katak". 
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Uti, see “Utik‘.” 


Utik*/Uti; Gk. Obvaa/ 'Otnvi; Lat. Otene 

Twelfth region of Greater Armenia (Mec Hayk*), lying between the Kur River and 
the district of Arjay to the south, according to the AXyarhac*oyc* (33/44-45). Utik* was 
composed of eight or nine districts with its center at Partaw (Ar. Bardha‘a). It was 
familiar to classical sources: Ptolemy (V.xii.4), who also places it along the Kur River; 
Strabo (Geogr., XI.vii.1; viii.8; xiv.14), who associates it with the tribe of the Ouitioi 
and places it next to Sakaséné; Pliny the Elder (NH, VI.xvi, 42); as well as to Armenian 
sources. Aa, xxviii, calls its city Xalyal, the “winter quarters of the Armenian kings,” 
and lists its princes in the train of St. Gregory on his journey to Caesarea of Cappa- 
docia, decxcv. MX, IL viii, cf. ILxliv-xlv (= MK, pp. 140, 184-185), and LP‘ xxxv, p. 35 
(= Elishé, p. 279) however, associate Utik* with Aluank° rather than with Armenia, and 
MK/D, ILii, p. 114 (= MD, p. 67) as well as Enge, iii, p. 75 (= Elishé, p. 127), calls 
Xatyal the residence of the Albanian and not the Armenian kings. 

Like all the northeastern marchlands south of the Kur River, Utik“ was disputed 
between Armenia and Aluank‘, and in the first part of the fourth century it formed part 
of the Arfakuni kingdom. The loss of Utik‘ as a result of the Roman-Persian peace of 
363 is not mentioned by BP ON IL, but its reconquest by Musel Mamikonean ca. 370 is 
explicitly recorded (V.xiii). It was lost once again at the partition of the Armenian 
kingdom ca. 387, as it is listed among the lands lost by Armenia to Aluank* in the 
Asyarhac*oyc* (33/44). The homonymous princes of Utik“ are not mentioned in BP; are * 
listed in Aa, dcexcv. MX, II viii (= MK, p. 140) gives them a Haykid descent, and they 
are included in the late Zôrnamak, “Military List,” which attributes 1,000 retainers to 
them, but not in the other Lists of nayarars, presumably because they were no longer 
part of the Armenian kingdom. Utik* was reannexed by the Armenian Bagratids in 922. 

See AON, pp. 270-275; Eremyan, AXxarh., pp. 75-76, 118; idem, Map B/7, where 

only the district of Utik‘ proper and not the larger region is given; Hewsen, 
"Armenia," pp. 333,341; idem, “Ptolemy,” pp. 114, 148; T*. X. Hakobyan, Asyarha- 
grut‘yun, pp. 235-237 and map; Marquart, Érän$ahr, pp. 117-119, 170; Adontz, 
Armenia, pp. 174-176, 179, 230, 324—325, 118*, 120*-121*, 124*-125*, 182*; 
Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 110 n. 173, 129, 132, 160, 219, 224, 227, 244, 259. 

Van | 

p. 200 

Maps, J/5. | 

See "Aluank^"; “Arjay”; “Caesarea”; “Kur”; “Mifnaïyarh Hayoc”; “Sakaïen”, and 

Appendix I, “Argakuni”, “MuSel.” —— 


Valarsapat « Arm. Valar + pat, “fortify/wall” = Nor Katak°, “New City” « Gk. Kaivi 
ré, “New City” 

City in the district of Ayrarat, probably founded in the early second century A.D. by 
the ArSakuni King Valars as its name indicates, but a legendary account of its foun- 
dation is given by MX, ILIxv (= MK, pp. 210-211). Ca. A.D. 163 the Romans designated 
it as the capital of Armenia with the name Kainé polis, “New City,” and an inscription 
records the stationing there of a vexillatio of the XV Legion Apollinaris (CIL no. 6052). 
Vatar$apat was the residence ofthe Armenian ArSakuni kings at the time of the Christiani- 
zation of the country, according to Aa, xxxi, cxxii, cl, clxvii, dcccxli, and the martyria 
of the Hiip‘simean saints were built there by St. Gregory the Illuminator, Aa, 
dcclvii-dcclxi, declxv-declxx, decclxxxi, cf. MX, III.xxvii, Ixvii (= MK, pp. 283, 349). 
The status of ValarSapat as the “mother church” (mayr ekeleac* kat‘otiké) of Armenia 
and the resting place of the martyrs is also underscored by the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (34/45). 
Very little notice is taken of the city in BP, however, which focuses on the mother church 
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of Aštišat and mentions Valarsápat only twice, in connection with, (1) the Mazk‘ut‘k° 
war (IIL.vii); and (2) its sack by the Persians with the deportation of its population 
(IV.lv), an event also recorded by MX, III.xxxv (= MK, p. 293). Valarsapat obviously 
maintained its religious importance and prestige but did not recover as an urban center 
after the Persian destruction, except possibly in the reign of Vram&apuh described by 
Koriwn, ix, xvi, xxvi, pp. 50, 70, 92 (= trans. pp. 32, 40, 49). BP qualifies it as a “city” 
(k‘atak‘), a term rarely used in the text for an Armenian center by contrast to Greek 
ones, but this may well be by association with the Armenian translation of the city's 
Greek name, Nor K‘alak‘ = Kainé Polis, which was also current (see, e.g., Koriwn, Joc. 
cit.). 

See AON, pp. 279, 456, 469; KWCO, p. 106, Edschmiatzin; Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 82; 
idem, Map B/6; T°. X. Hakobyan, AXyarhagrut*yun, pp. 130-133 and map; Gel- 
zer, “Die Anfänge,” p. 131; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 83-86; Solodukho, 
“Sviazi”; K‘atant‘ar, Valaríapat; Sardaryan, “Hin Valar$apat”, Tiratsian, 
*Valarfapat"; Khatchatrian, “Données”; idem, “Monuments”, Gignoux, Glos- 
saire, p. 36; idem, NPS, no. 934, p. 173. 

III vii; IV.lv 

pp. 74, 175 

Maps, H/5 ' 

See also “Aštišat”; “Ayrarat”; Appendix I, “Ar$akuni”, “Hiip‘simé”; *Mazk*ut*k*"; 
“Valar’,” for additional bibliography on that name; Appendix III, k‘alakS 
katolike; mayr ekeieciegc, 


Valley-of-Gardman, see “Gardman.” 
Van, lake, see “Bznuneac‘ cov." 


Van/ Van-Tosp « Urart. Biaina/ Biainili « Urart. Tu$pa; Gk. Qwonitic(?) 

Major city and stronghold on the eastern shore of Lake Van. The name of the city 
is derived from the native name for the Urartian kingdom, Biaina or Biainili, of which 
it was the capital under the name of Tuspa. This name subsequently spread to the 
surrounding district of Tosp. The city was known to Ptolemy, who calls it Buana 
(V.xii.10) and perhaps Théspia (V.xii.8) by contamination with Tosp, while Diod. Sic. 
(II.xiii.3) calls it the city of the Xavóv (genitive plural). Armenian sources also com- 
monly referred to it as the “city of Semiramis" (see, e.g., MX, ILxix = MK, p. 157), but 
this name does not occur in BP. In the fourth century, Van was a stronghold of the 
RStuni house (IV.lix) and BP refers to it as an amur k‘atak‘ (IV.lv), but it was taken by 
Sahpuhr II (post 363) and its Armenian and much larger Jewish populations deported 
to Persia. The strategic position of the city on the cliff dominating the shore plain, 
however, insured its survival as a fortress, and it passed with all of Vaspurakan to the 
Arcruni house. 

See AON, pp. 340, 469; Eremyan, Asxyarh., p. 52; idem, Map G/5; Hewsen, “Pto- 

lemy,” pp. 136, 138; T°. X. Hakobyan, Ašyarhagrut yun, pp.168-170; Manand- 
yan, Trade and Cities, pp. 64, 87, 148; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 50, 213. 

IV.lv, lix; V.xxxvii 

pp. 176, 179, 220 

Maps, F-G/7-8 

See also “Tosp”; and Appendix I, *Hreayk^ “Rätuni, house"; “Sapuh”; and Ap- 

pendix III, amur; k*alak*. 


Van-Tosp, see “Van.” 


Vanand 
Eighth district of Ayrarat, according to the A¥yarhac‘oyc‘ (34/45). Vanand lay west 
of Sirak between the Ayurean and Upper Kur Rivers around the central fortress of 
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Kars. It was originally known as Upper Basean, a toponym still recorded by MX, II.v 
(= MK, pp. 135-136), but had evolved into a separate principality (invariably identified 
as a gawat in BP), in the fourth century. The homonymous princes of the district, 
Vanandean or Vanandac‘i, are recorded in Armenian sources until the seventh century 
when Vanand passed to the Bagratuni, but BP does not mention them after the reign 
of King Tiran (IILxiv). The Zôrnamak, “Military List," attributes 1,000 retainers to 
them, and a cadet line is also included in the Gahnamak, "Rank List." Vanand was 
presumably evangelized as part of Basean in the days of St. Gregory (Aa, deccxlv; Vg, 
clxxii = Va. clx), but separate bishops of Vanand are found in later conciliar lists (LP‘, 
xxiii, p. 44; Elisé, ii. p. 28 = Elishé, pp. 82, 258; GT‘, p. 73; Duin, Canons, p. 214). 
See AON, pp. 361, 363-364; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 82, 118; idem, Map B/5; Hew- 
sen, "Armenia," p. 335; T°. X. Hakobyan, Asyarhagrut‘yun, p. 123-124 and map; 
Adontz, Armenia, pp. 188, 192-194, 200, 202, 205, 207-208, 228, 236-237, 256, 
263, 269, 442 n. 20, 443-444 n. 24; 67*-69*, 71*, 77*, 90*, 93*-97*, 99*-100*, 
102*, 121*, 126*, 182*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 215, 224, 227-228, 231, 240, 245, 
247—248, 250, 252; Thierry and Thierry, *Kars." 
IILxii, xiv; IV.xxii; VI.xii 
pp. 82, 87, 155, 238 
Maps, F/4-5 
See also "Ayrarat"; “Basean”; “Ereweal”, “Kur”; “Širak”, Appendix I, "Artawan"; 
*Bagratuni, house"; *Grigor/Gregorids"; *Vorot"; and Appendix III, gawar. 


Varaz < Phi. waràz, “wild boar” 
Mountain on which the Ar$akuni court sought refuge during the last battle with 
MeruZan Arcruni. It is not otherwise attested or identified. 

See AON, p. 470. 

V.xliii 

p. 226 

See also Appendix I, "Arsakuni"; “MeruZan”; “Varaz,” for additional bibliography 
on that name. 


Vatneay, plain 

Site of the martyrdom of St. Grigoris. Its location is disputed. Eremyan identifies it 
with the “plain of Vardan” (Vardaneay dat), and most other scholars locate it along 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea, either north or south of the lower Araxes, but 
Peeters, interpreting BP's reference to the “Northern Sea” as referring to Lake Cildir, 
places this plain on this lake's shore northwest of the Armenian plateau. Despite the 
mountainous location of the lake, a considerable plain is to be found directly to the 
northeast. 

See Eremyan, Asyarh., p. 83, Vardaneay dast, and map G/7, but it is not indicated 

on the fourth-century Map; Peeters, “Les débuts," p. 23. 

IIL vi 

p. 73 

Maps, G/4? or L/5-6? 

See also “Northern Sea”; and Appendix I, “Grigoris.” 


Virk‘ « Parth. Virzàn; Phl. Virzàn; Georg. Kart‘li; Gk. IBnpia; Lat. Hiberia; modern 
western and central Georgia 
Attested as part of the third-century Sasanian Empire in SKZ, Parth. 2,25; Phl. 30; 
RGDS nos. 3, 60, pp. 48-49, 68-69, IBnpia; KKZ, 12. 
Kingdom lying north of Greater Armenia (Mec Hayk‘) from the Kur River to the 
Caucasian chain, between Eger/ Colchis to the west and Aluank° to the east, according 
to the Asyarhac*oyc* (28 / 38-39). Its capital was at Mc‘yeta, just north of the river, near 
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mod. Tbilisi, which became the capital only in the fifth century but is the only one 
known to the seventh-century Asyarhac‘oyc‘. Virk‘/Iberia was familiar to classical 
authors: Ptolemy (V.x), Strabo (Geogr., XI.iS, ii.15, 18-iü.6), who gives an extensive 
description of the country and its social structure, and Pliny the Elder (NH, VLiv, 12; 
xi, 29; xii, 30; xv, 39-40); as well as to the Sasanian inscriptions (SKZ, line 2, p. 7 = 
trans. p. 14; KKZ, line 12, p. 47 = trans. p. 52). At the turn of the fourth century, the 
local P‘atnabazid and Ar$akuni dynasties of Iberia were replaced by the Iranian Mih- 
ranids, known locally as Chosroids. The Iberian kingdom was briefly split by the Ro- 
man conquest under Valens ca. 371 (AM, XX VIL xii.16-17, cf. BP, V.xv), but it was soon 
reunited under the Persian candidate (AM, XXX.ii.2). Its suzerainty was conceded to 
the Sasanians by the Byzantine-Persian peace of 532 and the monarchy abolished by 
the Persians in 580. Both the kingship of Iberia and its status as an aSyarh are attested 
in BP. 

All early Armenian sources stress the close relations of Virk* and Armenia, partic- 
ularly its Christianization in the fourth century, and the creation of its alphabet by 
Mesrop Ma&toc‘ in the fifth (see, e.g., Koriwn, xv, xviii, xxi, pp. 62, 72, 78 = trans. pp. 
37, 42, 44; MX, ILIxxxvi, IILliv = MK, pp. 238-240, 322). BP (IILv-vi) makes St. 
Gregory the Illuminator's grandson St. Grigoris bishop of Virk* and Aluank‘, though 
Virk“ is omitted by MX, IILiii (= MK, pp. 255-256). Armenian sources also mention 
Virk‘ frequently as the ally of Greater Armenia (Aa, xix; MX, I.xxix; II.xxii, xliv, xlvi, 
Ixxxv; IILxxvi, xxix = MK, pp. 119, 159, 184, 186, 237, 282, 285; LP‘, xxi, xxv, 
xxvii-xxviii, pp. 43, 47-48, 50-54; Elise, i, iti, iv, pp. 10, 19, 93 = Elishe, pp. 64, 72, 145, 
256, 260—261, 263-266, etc.; cf. GT‘, pp. 43, 46), but, as in the case of Atuank‘, the two 
kingdoms contended over the control of the marchlands south of the Kur River, and 
especially for the allegiance of the bdeaXy of Gugark*. BP (V.xv) even claims that the 
sparapet Musel Mamikonean conquered the whole of Virk* and executed its P‘atna- 
bazid king ca. 370, but this is a patent exaggeration in the light of the division of the 
kingdom recorded by AM (loc. cit.) and BP's own admission that the border between 
Armenia and Virk‘ was then set at the Kur. 

See Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 83-84, 119; idem, Map A-B/5-6, where the southern 
border is, however, questionable; Hewsen, "Vitaxates,"; idem, "Armenia," pp. 
337-340; Treidler, “Iberia”; Boltunova, "Iberia"; Adontz, Armenia, pp. 7-8, 167, 
170-176, 179, 187, 229-230, 257, 307, 315—318, 327, 488 n. 38, 506 n. 13, 73*-74*, 
76*, 91*, 109*—111*, 162*; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 56-57, 59, 67, 75, 77-78 n. 86, 
80-84 esp. n. 105, 86-103, 141-143, 150, 185-192, 253-256, 264-266, 317-318, 
437—499; idem, Manuel, p. 80; Gignoux, Glossaire, pp. 36, 67; Sprengling, Third- 
Century Iran, pp. 7, 9; 12, 14, 19, 47, 52; Honigmann and Marco, RGDS, pp. 11, 
17, 39. 

IH.v-vi; V.xv 

pp. 70, 72, 201 

Maps, F-H/1-3 

See also “Aluank°”, “Gugark®; “Jor/Jorop‘or”, “Kolb”; “Kur”; “Mec Hayk*"; Ap- 
pendix I, “Argakuni”; “Grigoris”; “MuSet”; “P‘atnawazean”; “Valés”; and Appen- 

dix III, asyarh; bdeasy; sparapet. 


Xaltek*; Gk. XaAóía 
Border region of northwestern Armenia ind the Byzantine Empire reaching up 
toward the northeastern shore of the Black Sea. The name is derived from the Khaidioi 
already known to Xenophon (Cyrop, IIl.ü), and the region is also known to MX, 
HL xliv (= MK, p. 307); Aa,deccxlii. 
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See AON, pp. 200 n. 2, 277 and n. 3; Taÿean, Hay bnak ut iwno; idem, *Xaltik "; 
T°. X. Hakobyan, A£yarhagrut*yun, p. 60; Bryer, Topography of Pontus, I, pp. 
299-318; II, pls. 238-261. f 

IV.lix 

p. 180 

Maps C/4 

See also Appendix I, "Samuel." 

Xartizan 

Region of Persia, not otherwise attested or identified. : 

See (?)Marquart, Ērānšahr, p. 161, the gaza of Xarzan; (?)Eremyan, Map DIS. 
“Patižahar.” 

IV.xxii 

p. 155 


Kar: mod. Hah 
Village or town in the district of Ekeleac‘ slightly northwest of T‘il and north of the 
Gayl/Lykos River (mod. Kelkit cayi). It can be identified with the modern village of 
Hah. BP locates there a presumed palace of King Pap where St. Nersés was murdered, 
but the importance of the locality cannot be defined with precision. Both MX, III xxx- 
viii (= MK, p. 299) and the Vita of St. Nersés, xii, p. 84 (= CHAMA, II, p. 36) call it 
a “village” (gewf), but BP alternates between gewi and “town” (awan) on one occasion. 
See Adontz, Armenia, pp. 39-40, 224*; Eremyan, Map G/3; USAF Map 340 AI for 
Hah. 
V.xxiv 
pp. 204-205 
Maps, B/5-6. 
See also *Ekeleac^"; “Ti”; Appendix I, *Nerses I”; “Pap”; and Appendix III, awan; 
gewl. 


Xer, see "Her". 


[Xoryorunik'] 
Not attested as a toponym in BP, 
See Appendix I, “Xoryoruni.” 


Xosrovakert « Arm. Xosrov * kert, "built" 

Hunting preserve created by the sparapet Vat*e€ I Mamikonean for King Xosrov 
Kotak in the distric of Ayrarat, south of the other royal preserve, which was around the 
palace of Tiknuni. The creation of Xosrovakert is also known to MX, III.viii (= MK, 
p. 261), though his description is far terser, and it is mentioned by LP‘, Ixviii, P- 144 
. © CHAMA, II, p. 343). 

' See AON, p. 434; Dandamayev, “Paradeisioi”; Seyrig, “Jardins”; Garsoian, “Banak 
ark'uni"; and HL viii n. 5. 

UL viii 

p. 75 

See also “Ayrarat”; "Tiknuni"; and Appendix I, “Vase”; “Xosrov I/II.” 


Xu 
Plain in the district of Bagrewand, where King Pap was encamped at the time of his 
-murder. It is not otherwise attested or identified. 
See Ep‘tikean, Bararan, IL P. 209, who lists but does not identify it. 
V.xxxii 
p. 213 
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Maps, F/ 5-6? 
See also “Bagrewand”, and Appendix I, “Pap.” 


XuZastan / Parth. Hüzistän; Syr. Be0 Hüzaje; Gk. Oùlnvñ, Lovoic; Ar. Al-Ahwaz 
Attested in SKZ, Parth. 1, 16; RGDS, nos. 2, 35, pp. 46-47, 56-57, Oblnvn. 
Second district of southern Iran or Kusti-Nmroj, according to the AXyarhac*oyc* 

(40-41 / 53-54). It bordered on the Persian gulf and was separated from Babylonia to 
the west by the Tigris River (cf. Strabo, Geogr. XV.iii.2-4). The Achaemenid capital of 
Susa was located there, and it was known to the Greeks as Susis or Susiana. In Sasanian 
times it was ruled by a vitaxa or bdeasty, according to AM (XXIII.vi.14). Its main center 
was the city of Gundésahpuhr, and the “Castle of Oblivion" was also located in this 
district. During the fifth and sixth centuries XuZastan had considerable religious and 
commercial contacts with Armenia. Cf. e.g. Elise, vii, pp. 160, 179, 181-182; LP*, li, 
liv-lv, pp. 89, 94-95, 102-104 (= Elishe, pp. 209-210, 226, 228-229, 305, 311-313, 318— 
321); GT‘, pp. 41, 47, 70, 72, 79, etc.). 

See Marquart, EranSahr, p. 27; Christensen, L'Iran, pp. 198-199, 307; Gignoux, 
Glossaire, p. 54; Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7, 8, 14, 16; Honigmann and 
Maricq, RGDS, pp. 11, 15, 39. 

IV.lv; V.v, vii 

pp. 176, 196-197 

See also “Anyuë”; and Appendix III, bdeagy. 


Zarawand/Zarewand 
Eighth district of the region of Parskahayk* northwest of Lake Urmiah according to 
the Asyarhac‘oyc‘ (32/43). It should not be confused with the district of Zarehawan, 
also found in Parskahayk‘, and a number of scholars place it south of Hér, with which 
it is invariably linked; but Eremyan and Hakobyan reverse the order. A fanciful ety- 
mology from Zruan is given by MX, I.vi (= MK, p. 80). The homonymous princes, 
known to MX, Lxxxi; ILviii (= MK, pp. 123, 142-143) as Zarehawanik° or Zareha- 
wanean, are not mentioned by BP. Nevertheless the local princes must have been of 
considerable importance since Aa, dccxcv, lists them along with the bdeaSys among the 
major Armenian magnates, referring to them as “prince prefect” (iXyann Sahap), and 
they may well have been the rulers of the entire province of Parskahayk‘/Sirakan, 
including the whole of the western shore of Lake Urmiah. Their domain would con- 
sequently adjoin Kordik* in the west. Zarawand and Her are treated in BP as a single 
gawat and in the tenth century, they were joined in the single district of Rotakk*. 
See AON, pp. 259-261, 338; Eremyan, Asyarh., pp. 51-52, 117; idem, Map G/6; 
Hewsen, “Armenia,” p. 330; idem, "Vitaxates"; T°. X. Hakobyan, A3yarha- 
grut yun, pp. 231-232 and map; Marquart, EranSahr, pp. 109-110; idem, “Parska- 
hayk‘,” pp. 253, 262, 267, 275. 
IIE. viii 
p. 75 
Maps, H-I/7-9 
See also “Hér”; “Kordik®”; “Noëirakan”, and Appendix III, gawar, (ron: satrap. 


Zarehawan « Zareh + Arm. awan, “town” 

City in the district of Bagrewand or adjoining Calkotn, not to be confused with its 
namesake in Parskahayk* (Asyarhac*oyc*, 32/43). The city was evidently founded by 
the Erwandid/Artasesid dynasty, for it records the name of its founder Zareh/ Zariadris 
in the early second century B.C. (see Strabo, Geogr., XI.xiv.5 and the Aramaic inscrip- 
tion of Artašēs I). It was presumably a foundation of Hellenistic type since its name 
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follows the eponymous model of the multiple Alexandrias and it had a mixed Armenian 
and Jewish population. The city was presumably an important urban and commercial 
center (identified as a k*alak* in BP, IV.Iv) until its sack by the Persians and the de- 
portation of its population to Iran p. 363 (IV.lv). After this destruction, Zarehawan is 
mentioned only as a ruined site (V.xliii) or an unimportant village (LP‘, II. xxviii, p. 63 
- CHAMA, II, p. 292). 

See AON, pp. 427-428; Eremyan, ASyarh., p. 52; idem, Map G/5; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
A&yarhagrut^yun, pp. 64, 80, 122 and map; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 64, 
86-87, 96, 155; Toumanoff, Studies, pp. 73-74, 282, 286, 290-297, 299, 305, 309, 
310 n. 32, by contrast to Markwart, Genealogie, p. 20; Perikhanian, "Inscription," 
pp. 18-20, on the name Zareh; Garsoian, “Mediaeval Armenian City," pp. 69, 73. 

IV.ly, lviii; V.xliii 

pp. 175, 178, 225 

Map 

See also "Bagrewand"; Appendix I, *Hreayk^'; and Appendix III, kataks. 


Zarewand, see “Zarawand.” 


Zarisat « Zareh + Mir. Jad, “joyous, joyful” 

City northeast of Lake Van in the district of Aliovit, which should not be confused 
with its namesake in Vanand. BP locates the city in Aliovit, but it probably belonged 
to the eastern portion of the district, which formed part of the Argakuni domain, for 
MX, III.xxiii (= MK, p. 279), refers to it as a “royal city.” Zarisat was probably founded 
by King Artaëes I (ca. 188-160 B.C.) in honor of his father, Zareh, whose name is 
recorded in his inscription. It was presumably a foundation of Hellenistic type since its 
name follows the eponymous model of the multiple Alexandrias, and it had a mixed 
Armenian and Jewish population. The city was presumably an important center, as BP 
calls it a “great city" (mec k‘atak°), until its sack by the Persians and the deportation 
of its population to Iran (post 363). 

See AON, p. 428; Eremyan, Aÿyarh., p. 52; idem, Map G/5; T°. X. Hakobyan, 
ASyarhagrut‘yun, pp. 80, 156 and map; Manandyan, Trade and Cities, pp. 64, 
86-87; Perikhanian, “Inscription,” pp. 18-20; Boyce, “Zariadris”; Garsoïan, *Me- 
diaeval Armenian City," PP. 69, 73; CPD, p. 78, Sad. 

IV.lv 

p. 176 

Maps, F-G/6-7 

See also “Atiovit”; *Vanand"; Appendix I, “Arÿakuni”, “Hreayk™; and Appendix III, 
katak“. 
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This Bibliography has been subdivided into three sections: 
(I) Manuscripts, Editions, and Translations of the text. 
OD Original Sources: 
A) Armenian 
B) Classical: Greek and Latin 
C) Oriental: Iranian, Syriac, etc. 

(D) Literature. 

All the works included under Section II have been listed according to language rather 
than according to content: thus, the Armenian text of the “Agat‘angefos Cycle” (Aa) will 
be found in II.A, but its Greek version (Ag) will be listed in II.B, etc. Cross-references are 
included in all cases. 

All anonymous Acts or Lives of saints are listed under the saint’s name. 

In all cases, the modern translation of an original source has been listed immediately 
after the main entry in the original language, or its ancient version, as has been the case 
throughout this work. Thus, MK (the English translation of MX) is to be found under 
MX. Any Introductions, commentaries or notes have been given under the name of the 
editor and/or translator. and are consequently included under the editor's name in Sec- ` 
tion III. 

Only a sampling of the works relating to the multiple aspects of the Epic Histories 
could be included in Section III, as any attempt at an exhaustive survey of the relevant 
scholarship would be manifestly impossible. Some theses unacceptable to the present 
writer have been included for the sake of balance, but the pertinent reservations have been 
noted in the apposite notes or entries of the Commentary and Appendices. 

As indicated in the Translator's Preface, the various forms of the same author's name 

. have been grouped together under the modern Armenian transliteration of his name (i.e., 
Lafadaryan/ Kafadarian, C‘ukaszyan/Tchoukassizian), with all variants indicated and 
cross listed. In the case of Armenian names beginning with Ter/ Der, this initial component 
has been treated an integral part of the name, but the particules de, van, von have been ` 
disregarded for alphabetical purposes. 

All Festschrifts and similar collections are listed under the name of the person to 
whom they are dedicated. 

‘All entries are listed alphabetically according to the abbreviated form used through- 
out this work and the presence of any definite article has been disregarded in this listing. 
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In the case of references to Sources the usual practice has been followed, i.e., Roman 
capitals = Book, Roman minuscules = chapter, Arabic numbers = subsection (e.g., 


IL vi.12). 
Alt Abbreviations not included in the Bibliography are to be found in the front of 


this volume under Abbreviations. 
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Aa 


Aaf 


Abraham Xostovanol 


Acta 
Acta apocrypha (Arm.) 
Addé, St., Acta 


AGA 
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II: Sources 


A: Armenian Texts 


BHO 328-331 

Agat‘angelay Patmut‘iwn Hayoc*, ed. G. Ter Mkrtéean 
and St. Kanayeanc‘ (Tiflis, 1909); repr. CATRS (1980), 
with an Introduction by R. W. Thomson. 

TRANSLATION: 

Agathangelos. History of the Armenians, trans. 

R. W. Thomson (Albany, N.Y., 1976). 

See also H.B, Ag; III, Thomson, Aa. 


' “Vardapetut‘iwn srboyn Grigori,” Aa, cclix-dccxl, 


pp. 134-372. 

‘TRANSLATION: 

The Teaching of Saint Gregory: An Early Armenian 
Catechism, trans. R. W. Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 
1970). 

See also III, Thomson, AaT. 

Abrahamu Xostovanoli Vkayk* arewelic*, ed. G. Ter 
Mkrtt‘ean, (posthumous edition by M. Tér Movsésean, 
Ejmiacin, 1921). 

See also III, Ter Petrosyan, Abraham Xostovanot. 

See under the name of the saint. 

See Abraham Xostovanol; see also AGA. 
“Vkayabanut‘iwn srboyn Addéi hayrapetin,” LVVS, X 
(1814), pp. 141-144. 

TEXT AND TRANSLATION: 

“YiSatak ë Addé hayrapetin Edesioy k‘alak‘in, asakerti 
T'adéosi] Commémoration d'Addai, évêque de la ville 
d'Edesse, disciple de Thaddée (16 K‘aloc‘ = 24 
Décembre), ed. and trans. G. Babayan, PO XVIII/1 
(1924), pp. 97-101. 

See also Labubna, Tour T'adéos, Acta; II.C, Addai, 
Doctrina. 

Ankanon girk* aïak‘elakank° in T‘angaran haykakan 
hin ew nor dprut‘eanc’, ed. K*. CSrkean, vol. III (Ve- 
nice, 1904). 

See also Abraham Xostovanol. 


Anania Sirakac‘i [Ps.] 
 Anaphora of St. Gregory 
Aphraat (Arm.) 


Apothegmata (Arm.) 
Aristakés, St., etc., Vitae 
(long) 


(short) Vitae 


Asolik 
Astuacasunc* 


dër. (long) . 


(short) 


Augén Mar, Vita (Arm.) 


. Basil, St., Anaphora 


Liturgy (Arm.) 
Vita (Arm.) 


Book of Hours 
Book of Letters 
Daniel, St., Vita 
David of Sasun 
Dawit: Anyait‘ 


Duin (A.D. 640), Canons 


Armenian Texts 





See Asx. (short). 

See Basil, St., Anaphora. 

La version arménienne des oeuvres d’Aphraate le Sy- 
rien, ed. and trans. G, Lafontaine, CSCO 382 (text), 383 
(translation) (Louvain, 1977). 

See also H.C, Aphraat (Syr.); III, Lafontaine, Aphraat. 
See Vark* haranc‘/ Apothegmata. 

BHO 108-109: | 
“Vkayabanut‘iwn surb hayrapetac‘n Hayoc* Aristakisi, 
Vrt‘anisi, Yuskay, Grigorisi, Daniéli,” in Abuladze, 
Sviazi, pp. 62-68. 

“Patmut‘iwn varuc^ ew nahatakut‘eanc® erjanik — . 
hayrapetac‘n Aristakisi, Vrt‘anisi, Yuskann, Grigorisi, 
ordwoc ew Cotanc srboyn Grigori,” Sop‘erk° X 
(1854), pp. 47-56. 

See Step‘annos Tardnac‘i. 

Astuacaÿuné matean Hin ew Nor Ktakaranc*, ed. Y. 
Zöhrapean/ Zöhrab (Venice, 1805); repr. CATRS (1984), 
with an Introduction by C. Cox. 

AXrarhac*oyc* Movsési Xorenac*woy ed. A. Soukry (Ve- 
nice, 1881). 

TRANSLATION: 

Géographie de Moise de Coréne, trans. À. Soukry, 
Idem. 

“Aÿyarhac‘oyc,” in Anania Sirakac‘i, Matenagrut‘yuna, 
ed. A. G. Abrahamyan (Erevan, 1944). 
TRANSLATION: 

*Géographie attribuée à Moyse de Khoren," in J. Saint- 
Martin, Mémoires, Il, pp. 318-377. 

Matenadaran ms 1552 (XIII*C.) ` 

See also H.C; IH, Melkonyan Armianskil perevod. 
Srbazan pataragamatoyc'k* Hayoc*, eds. Y. Gat'ri&ean 
and Y. TaSean (Vienna, 1897), pp. 120-159. 
TRANSLATION (corrected): 

“L’anaphore” ed. and trans. A. Renoux, “L’anaphore,” 


pp. 83-108. 


See also III Renoux, “L’anaphore.” 

ibid. 

BHO 164. 

LVVS I, pp. 220-233. 

See also ILB, Amphilochus [Ps.]; H.C Basil, St., Vita 
(Syr.). l 
See Žamagirk‘. 

See GTS 

See Aristakés, St., etc., Vitae (long). 

See Sasna crer. 

Dawt'i Anyatt% verlucutGwn neracut‘ean Porp'iwri, ed. 
and trans. S. S. ArewSatyan (Erevan, 1976). 

“Kanonk° Dewnay Surb Zolovoyn," Kanonagirk*, V, 
pp. 200-215. 

TRANSLATION: 

“Kanony chetvertogo Dvinskogo sobora,” trans. S. K. 
Arewshatian, BM, VI (1962), pp. 450-455. 
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Elise 


Elishe 
Erasimos, St., Vita 


Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Chron. 
HE (Arm.) 


Eznik Kotbac‘i 


Gahnamak (“Rank List”) - 


‘Gahnamak [Ps.] 


Gregory, St., Teaching 
Vitae 


Greg. Naz., Panegyric 
(Arm.) 


Grigoris, St., Vita 
GT* 

History of Tarón 
James of Nisibis 
John the Katolikos 


John Mamikonean [Ps.] | 


Kanonagirk* 


KG 


Koriwn 
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Efiÿei vasn Vardanay ew Hayoc* paterazmin, ed. E. Ter 
Minasean (Erevan, 1957). 

TRANSLATION: 

Elishé = Elishe. History of Vardan and the Armenian 
War, trans. R. W. Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 1982). 
See also HI, Thomson, Elishé. 

Sec Elise. 

Codex Constantinopolitanus arm. 705 (A.D. 1403). 


-See also II.B, Gerasimos, St., Vita (Gk.); II.C, Gera- 


simos, St., Vita (Syr.); III, Akinean, “P‘awstos.” 
Ewsebios Kesarac‘i Zamanakakank* erkmasneay, ed., 
M. Awgerean, 2 vols. (Venice, 1818). 
Ewsebiou patmut'iwn ekelec*woy, ed. E. V. CSarean (Ve- 
nice, 1977). 
See also I.B, Eusebius of Caesarea, EH. 
Eznik De Deo, eds. and trans. L. Mariès and C. Mer- 
cier, PO XXVIII/ 3-4 (1959). 

“Gahnamak| Throne List," in Adontz, Armenia, 
pp. 67*-68*. 
TRANSLATION: 
Ibid., pp. 191-193. 
“Pseudo Gahnamak,” in Adontz, Armenia, 70*-72* 
TRANSLATION: 
Ibid., pp. 200-203. 
See AaT. : 
BHO 328-347. 
See also Aa; II.B, Ag; Vg; IC Va, Vk, George, bishop 
of the Arabs. Ep. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, vegan perevod 
‘Epitafii’ Grigoriia Nazianzina,” KV 3 (1980), 
pp. 161-217. 
See also II.B, Greg. Naz., Oratio XLII. 
See Aristakés, St., etc., Vitae. 
Girk* Tdt*oc*, ed. Y. Izmireanc£ (Tiflis, 1901). 
See Yovhannés Mamikonean [Ps.]. 
See Yakob Mcbnec‘i, St., Vita (Arm.). 
See Yovhannes Drasyanakertc‘i. 
See Yovhannés Mamikonean [Ps.]. 
Kanonagirk* Hayoc*, ed. V. Hakobyan, 2 vols. (Erevan, 
1964-1971). 
Kirakos Ganjakec'i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc*, ed. K. A. 
Melik‘-Ohanjanyan (Erevan, 1961). 
TRANSLATION: 
“Histoire d’Arménie par le vartabied Kirakos de Gan- 
tzak,” in Deux historiens arméniens, trans. M.-F. Bros- 
set (St. Petersburg, 1870). 

Vark* MaStoc%, ed. M. Abelean (Erevan, 1941; repr. 
1962; Cairo, 1954); repr. CATRS (1985), with an Intro- 
duction by K. H. Maksoudian. ^: 
"TRANSLATIONS: 
a) The Life of Mashtots, trans. B. Norehad (New York, 
1964); repr. CATRS (1985). 





Labubna, Tutt: 


Lewond 


. List of Kat‘otikoi 


- Listing of Historians 
. Liturgy (Arm. ) 
LP* 


LVVS 


Mastoc', Vita ` 
"MD 

Michael the Syrian 
*Military List" 


Miyaél Asori/“the Syrian,” 


Chron. (Arm.) 
YK‘ 
MK 
MK/D 


MU 


Armenian Texts 





b) Koriwn. Zhitie Mashtotsa, trans. Sh. V. Smbatian 
and K. Melik-Ohandzhanian (Erevan, 1962). 

See also Akinean. “Koriwn.” 

Tult: Abgaru (Venice, 1868). 

TRANSLATION: 

Léroubna d'Edesse, "Histoire d'Abgar et de la prédi- 
cation de Thadée," trans. J.-R. Emine, CHAMA I 
(1867), pp. 317-331. 

See also Adde; LC Addai, Doctrina. 

Lewond. Arÿawank® Arabac* i Hayastanum (St. Peters- 
burg, 1887) 

"TRANSLATION: 

Ghewond, Histoire des guerres et des conquétes arabes 
en Arménie, trans. V. Chahnazarian (Paris, 1856) 
Codex Parisinus arm. 121, in Sanspeur, “Nouvelle liste,” 
cols. 186-187. 

TRANSLATION: 

Ibid., cols. 187-188. 


- See also LB, Greek List. 


Anasyan, Matenagitut‘yun, I, pp. xlix-liv. 

See Basil, St., Liturgy (Arm.) 

Lazar P‘arpec‘i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc*, eds., G. Ter 
Mkrtéean and St. Malyaseanc‘ (Tiflis, 1913); repr. 
CATRS (1985), with an Introduction by D. Kouymjian. 
TRANSLATIONS: 

a) Elishé, appendix, pp. 251-327, partial, but preferable. 
b) *Lazare de Pharbe: Histoire d'Arménie," trans. S. 
Ghésarian, CHAMA, II (1869), pp. 259-367. 

Liakatar vark* ew vkayabanut‘iwn srboc* ork* kan i hin 
tónac*oyc'i ekelec‘woy Hayastaneayc*, ed., M. Awge- 
rean, 12 vols. (Venice, 1810-1814). 

See also Vark* srboc*. 

See Koriwn. | 

See MK/D. 

See Miyaël Asor, 

See Zórnamak (“Military List”). 

Teaïn Miyaëli patriark*i asorwoc* ZamanakagrutSiwn 
(Jerusalem, 1870 and 1871). . 

See also II.C, Michael the Syrian. 

*Yalags k‘ahanayut‘ean,” in Miyaél Asori, Chron. 
(Arm.) (Jerusalem, 1871), Appendix, — 

See MX. 

Movses Katankatuac‘i, Patmut‘iwn Aluanic® asyarhi, ed 
V. Atak‘elean (Erevan, 1983). 

TRANSLATIONS: 

a) MD = The History of the Caucasian Albanians by 
Movsés Dasyuranci, trans. C. J. F Dowsett (London 
and New York, 1961); 

b) Movsés Kalankatuatsi, Istoriia strany Aluank, trans. 
Sh. V. Smbatian (Erevan, 1984). 

Matt‘éos Uthayec'i, PatmutGwn Mattéosi Ufhayecwoy 
(Jerusalem, 1869). 
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MX 


MX [Ps.] 
Nersés, St., Vita 


Oskeank‘, Sts., Acta 


Paul, hermit, Vita 


Paul and Thekla, Acta 


Primary History 


“Rank List” 
- Rituale armenorum 


Sahak, St., Canons 


Sahapivan, Canons 


Sargis, St., Vita 


Sasna Crer 


Sebéos 


Sergios 
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TRANSLATION: 

Bibliothéque historique arménienne. Chronique de Mat- 
thieu d’Edesse continuée par Grégoire le prétre, trans. 
E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1858). 

Movsés Xorenac‘i, Patmut‘iwn Hayoc*, eds. M. Abelean 
and S. Yarut‘iwnean (Tiflis, 1913): 

TRANSLATION: 

MK - Moses Khorenats'i, History of the Armenians, 
trans, R. W. Thomson (Cambridge, Mass., 1978). 

See also III, Thomson, MK. 

See AXy. (long). 

BHO 795ff.; 

“Patmut‘iwn srboyn Nersisi PartSewi Hayoc“ hayrapeti," 
Sop‘erk° VI (1853), pp. 9-115. 

TRANSLATION: 

*Généalogie de la famille de saint Grégoire et vie de 
saint Nersés patriarche des Arméniens,” trans. J. -R. 
Emine, CHAMA, II (1869), pp. 21-41. 

“Ban ew asut‘iwn ESmarit Srboc* Oskeanc® kahayanic‘,” 
Sop*erk* XIX (1854), pp. 59-66. 

BHO 912-912; | 

Vark* haranc*] Apothegmata, I, pp. 82-88. 

See also II.B, Jerome, St.; H.C, Apothegmata (Syr.). 
BHO 1155; 

Vark'srboc* (1874), I, pp. 513-531. 

TRANSLATION: 

The Apology and Acts of Apollonius and Other Monu- 
ments of Early Christianity, trans. E C. Conybeare 
(London, 1894), pp. 61-88. 

*Xostabanut'iwn yatajkay patmut‘eanc‘,” Sebéos, i, 

pp. 47-55. 

TRANSLATION: 

MK, Appendix, pp. 357-367. 

See Gahnamak (“Rank List”). 

Rituale armenorum, ed. E. C. Conybeare (Oxford, 
1905). 

“Kanonk‘ srboyn Sahakay Hayoc* hayrapeti,” . 
Kanonagirk*, I, pp. 363-421. 

“Hayoc! kanonis gluyk‘ I [XX], Kanonk* Sahapivani," 
Kanonagirk*, 1, pp. 422-466. 

See also IIT, Akinean, ed. 

BHO 1053; 

Vark* srboc*, IL, pp. 272-279. 

See also II.B, Sergios, St., Vita (Gk.); ILC, Sergios, St., 
Vita (Syr.). 

Sasunc‘i Dawit“, Haykakan Zolovrdakan epos, 2d ed. 
(Erevan, 1961). 

TRANSLATION: 

David of Sasoun, The Armenian Folk Epic in Four Cy- 
cles, trans. A. K, Shalian (Athens, Ohio, 1964). 
Patmut'iwn Sebéosi, ed. V. G. Abgarean (Erevan, 1979). 
TRANSLATION: 

Histoire d'Héraclius par l'évêque Sebéos, trans. E. Ma- 
cler (Paris, 1904). ` 

See Sargis, St., Vita. 


Soc. Schol., EH (Arm.) 


Sop‘erk° 
Step°annos Orbelean 


Stepannos Tardnac‘i/ 
Asolik 


Synaxarion 
TSA/ TSA Cont. 


T'adéos, Acta (Arm.) 


T'ekt et al., Vitae 


T*éodoros, St., Vita 


Ier Israël 
Thaddeus 
Thekla 
Theodore 

Thom. Arts. 
Vardan Arewelci 


Vardapetut'iwn S. Grigori 


Vark* haranc*] 
Apothegemata (Arm.) 


Armenian Texts 





Sokratay Sk*olastikosi “eketec‘akan patmutiwn ew 
patmut'iwn varuc* Silbestriosi episkoposi Hrovmay, ed. 
M. Tér Movsésean (ValarSapat, 1894). 

See also IL B, Soc. Schol., EH (Gk.). 

Sop‘erk° Haykakan, 24 vols., (Venice, 1853-1854) 
Step‘annos Orbelean, Patmut‘iwn nahangin Sisakan, ed. 
K. Chahnazarian, 2 vols. (Paris, 1859). | 
TRANSLATION: 

Histoire de la Siounie, trans. M. -E Brosset, 2 vols. (St. 
Petersburg, 1866). 

Step‘anosi Tarünec‘woy Asotkan, Patmut‘iwn tiezera- 
kan ed. St. Malyaseanc® (St. Petersburg, 1885). 
TRANSLATION: 


. Histoire universelle par Etienne Acogh'ik de Daron, 


trans. E. Dulaurier (Paris, 1883). 

See Yaysmawurk“ 

T'ovma Arcruni, Patmut‘iwn tann Arcruneac*, ed. K. 
Patkanean (St. Petersburg, 1887). 
TEXT AND TRANSLATION: 

T*ovma Arcruni ev Ananun Stade? tann 
Arcruneac*, ed. and trans. V. M. Vardanyan (Erevan, 
1985). 

TRANSLATION: 

Thom. Arts. = Thomas Artsruni, History of the House 
of the Artsrunik*, trans. R. W. Thomson (Detroit, 
1985). 

See also III, Thomson, Thom. Arts. 

BHO 1145; 

*Vkayabanut'iwn ew. giwt nSarac‘ S. T'adëi atakeloy ew 
Sandyoy,” Sop*erk* VIII (1853), pp. 9-58. 

See also Adde, Acta; Labubna, 7'ult5; H. B, Thaddeus, 
St.; II. C, Addai. 

Abraham Xostovanol, pp. 189-196. 

See also ILB, Thekla, St.; II. C Thekla et al., Vitae. 
BHO 1171-1173; 

*Patmut'iwn Amasia k'alak'i ew yalags snndean srboyn 
T*éodorosi zôravari,” Sop‘erk* XVI (1854), pp. 55-80. 
See also ILB, Theodore, St., Vita. 

See Yaysmawurk*. 

See T‘adéos, Vita. 

See T‘ekt er al., Vitae. 

See T*éodoros, St., Vita. 

See T'A. | 
Vardan vardapet, ASyarhac‘oyc‘, ed. H. Perperean 
(Paris, 1960). 

See AaT. 

BHO 861-862; 

Vark* srboc* haranc* ew k<alak‘awarutSiwnk® noc‘in ast 
krkin t*argmanut'eann nayneac*, ed. N. Sargsean, 2 
vols. (Venice, 1855). 

TRANSLATION: | 

Paterica armeniaca a PP Mechitaristi edita (1855) nunc 
latine reddita, trans. Dom. L. Leloir, CSCO, Subsidia, 
42, 43, 47, 51 (Louvain, 1974-1976). 
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. See also, IL B, Apothegmata (Gk.); and II.C, Apotheg- 


Vark* srboc* 
Vitae 
Vkayk* arewelic* 


Vrt‘anés, St., Vita 
Yakob Mcbnec‘i, St., Vita 


Yaysmawurk* 


Yovhannés Drasyanakertc'i 


Yovhannés Mamikonean 


[Ps.] 


Yusik, St., Vita 
Zamagirk* 


ZG ` 
Zürnamak (“Military List") 


Acta 
Acta Apocrypha 


Aelianus 


‘Aesop 
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mata (Syr.); III, Leloir, Paterica armeniaca. 

Vark< ew vkayabanut'iwn srboc*, 2 vols. (Venice 1874). 
See also LVVA. 

See under the name of the saint. 

See Abraham Xostovanol. 

See Aristakés, St., etc., Vitae. 

BHO 407-409; 

"Patmut'iwn srboyn Yakovbay Mcbnay hayrapetin,” 
Sop*erk* XXII (1861), pp 5-63; 

Vark* srboc*, II, pp. 83-107. 

See also H.B, James of Nisibis, St., Vita (Gk.); and 
ILC, James of Nisibis, St., Vita (Syr.). 

Le Synaxaire arménien de Ter Israel, G. Babayan, ed. 
and trans. PO V/3 (1909, repr. 1980), VI/2 (1910, repr. 
1980), XV/3 (1920), XVI/1 (1922), XVIII/1 (1924), 
XIX/1 (1925), XXI (1927-1930). 

Yovhannou kat‘otikosi Drasyanakertc‘oy, PatmutSiwn 
Hayoc*, ed. M. Emin (Moscow, 1853, repr. Tiflis, 1912); 
repr. CATRS (1980), with an Introduction by K. H. 
Maksoudian. 

TRANSLATION: 

Yovhannés Drasyanakertc‘i, History of Armenia, trans. 
K. H. Maksoudian (Atlanta, 1987). 

See also III, Maksoudian, Yovhannés Drasyanakertc%. 
Yovhan Mamikonean, Patmut‘iwn Taronoy, ed. A. 
Abrahamyan (Erevan, 1941). 

TRANSLATION: ` 

Ps. Yovhannés Mamikonean. The History of Tarén, 
trans, L. Avdoyan (Atlanta, forthcoming). 

See Aristakés, St., etc. 

Zamagirk* Hayastaneayc® S. Ekelec‘woy (Jerusalem, 
1915). 

See Yovhannés Mamikonean [Ps.]. 

“Zérnamak | Military List," in Adontz, Armenia, 

pp. 68*-69*, 

TRANSLATION 

Ibid., pp. 193-195. 


B: Classical Texts 


See under the name of the saint. 

Acta apostolorum apocrypha, ed. R. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1891-1903; repr. Darmstadt, 
1959). 

See also ILA, Abraham Xostovanol. 

Aelianus, De natura animalium, ed. R. Hercher 
(Leipzig, 1864). 

Caxton’s Aesop, ed. R. T. Lenaghan (Cambridge, Mass. 
1967). 


Ag 


Agathias 


AM 


Amphilochus [Ps.] 


Apothegmata (Gk.) 


Appian, Mithr. 
Syr. 
Athanasius, St., 
Vita Antonii 
Aulus Gellius . 
Aur. Vict. 


Basil, St., Letters 


Panegyric 
Vita 
Cassian 
CD 
CJ 
CJC 
Climachus 
Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus 
Th 


Classical Texts 


BHG 713. 

La version grecque ancienne du livre arménien d'Agath- 
ange, ed. G. Lafontaine (Louvain, 1973). 

See also ILA, Aa; III, Lafontaine, Ag. 

Agathiae Myrinaei historiarum libri quinque, ed. R. 
Keydell, CFHB il (Berlin, 1967). 

TRANSLATION: 

Agathias. The Histories, trans. J. D. Frendo, CFHB HA 
(Berlin, 1975). 

Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri qui supersunt, 
ed. and trans. LC Rolfe, 3 vols., Loeb. 

SS Patrum Amphilochi Iconensis Methodii Patarensis et 
Andreae Cretensis opera omnia, ed. E Combefisius 
(Paris, 1644). 

See also H.A, Basil, St., Vita (Arm.); and II.C, Basil, 
St., Vita (Syr.). 

Sanctorum Senum Apothegmata, PG LXV (1858), cols. 
76-440. 

TRANSLATIONS: 

a)Les Sentences des Peres, collection alphabétique, 
trans. L. Regnault (Solesmes, 1981). 

b)Les Sentences des Péres du Désert, série des 


. anonymes, trans. L. Regnault (Solesmes-Bellefontaine, 


1985). See also IIA, Vark* haranc*; II.C, Apothegmata 
(Syr.). 

“The Mithridatic War,” in Appian’s Roman History, ed. 
and trans. H. White, Loeb, vol. II. 

“The Syrian War,” in Appian’s Roman History, ed. and 
trans. H. White, Loeb, vol.II. 

S. P. N. Athanasius, Vita Antonii, PG XXVI, pp. 835- 
877. 

The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, ed. and trans. J. C. 
Rolfe, 3 vols., Loeb. 

Aurelius Victor Liber de caesaribus, P. Dufreigne (Paris, 
1975). 

Collected Letters of Saint Basil, ed. and trans. R. J. 
Deferari, 4 vols., Loeb. 

See Greg. Naz., Oratio XLII. 

See Amphilochus [Ps.]. 

See John Cassian. 

Cassius Dio’s Roman History, ed. and trans. E. Cary, 9 
vols., Loeb. 

Codex Justinianus, ed. P. Krüger, CJC II. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, eds. T. Mommsen, P. Krüger, et al., 
3 vols. 8th ed. (Berlin, 1906). 

See John Climachus, St. 

See DAI 


Codex Theodosianus, ed. T. Mommsen (Berlin 1905). 
TRANSLATION: 

The Theodosian Code, trans. C. Pharr (Princeton, 
1952). 
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Cyril of Skythopolis 
DAI 


Diod. Sic. 


Egeria 
Ethería 


Eusebius of Caesarea, 
HE (Gk.) 
MP 
Eutropius, Breviarium 
Festus, Breviarium 
Georg. Cypr. 
Gerasimos, St., Vita 
*Greek List" 


Greg. Naz., Oratio XLIII 


Poemata 
Gregory, St., Vitae (Gk) 
Herodotus 
Hilarius of Arles 
Hippolytus, Chronicle 
Honoratus, St., Vita 


James of Nisibis, 
Vita (Gk.) 


Jerome, St. 
John Cassian 


John Climachus, St. 


John Moschus 
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Kyrillos von Skythopolis, ed. E. Schwartz, TU XLIX/2 
(Leipzig, 1939). l 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando impe- 
rio, ed. and trans. G. Moravcsik and R. J. H. Jenkins, 2 
vols. (Budapest and London, 1949-1962; repr. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1968). 

Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History, ed. and 
trans. E R. Walton, 12 vols., Loeb. 

See Etheria. 

Ethérie, Journal de voyage, ed. and trans. H. Pétré, SC 
21 (Paris, 1957). 

The Ecclesiastical History, ed. and trans. K. Lake and 
J. Oulton, 2 vols., Loeb. 

“De martyribus Palestinae,” ed. E. Schwartz, in Histo- 
ria ecclesiastica (Leipzig, 1908), Paralipomena, pp. 
907ff. 

Eutropii breviarium ab urbe condita, ed. C. Santini 
(Leipzig, 1979). 

The Breviarium of Festus, ed. J. W. Eadie (London, 
1967). 

Georgii Cyprii descriptio orbis Romani, ed. H. Gelzer 
(Leipzig, 1890). . 

John Moschus, cvii, cols. 2965ff. 

“La liste grecque des catholicos arméniens et sa version 
géorgienne,” in Garitte, Narratio, Appendix, pp. 
402-415. 

Gregorius Nazianzenus, Oratio XLIII in laudem Basilii 
Magni, PG XXXVI, cols. 493-606. 

See also H.A, Greg. Naz., Panegyric. 

Poemata historica, I, De seipso, PG XXXVII, cols. 
970-1452. 

See Ag, Vg; also ILA, Aa; ILC, George, bishop of the 
Arabs, Ep.; Va; Vk. 

Herodotus, The Histories, ed. and trans. A. D. Godfrey, 
4 vols. Loeb. 

Hilaire d'Arles, Vie de saint Honorat, ed. and trans. M. 
D. Valentin, SC 235 (Paris, 1977). 

Hippolytus, Chronik, GCS, 46, eds. A. Bauer and R. 
Helm (Berlin, 1955). 

See Hilarius of Arles. 

BHG 769; 

“Jakobos,” Theodoret of Cyr, Hist. Phil., 1, pp. 160-193. 
See also ILA, Yakob Mcbnec'i, St. Vita (Arm.); and 
II.C, James of Nisibis, St. Vita (Syr.). 

Vita S. Pauli primi eremitae, PL XXIII, cols. 17-30. 


See also H.A, Paul, hermit. 


Jean Cassien, Conférences, ed. and trans. E. Pichéry, 3 
vols., SC 42, 54,64 (Paris, 1955-1959). 

S.P. N. Johannis Climachi scala paradisi, PG LXXX- 
VIII, cols. 596-1209. 

Johannis Moschi pratum spirituale, PG LXXXVII.3, 
cols. 2851-3112. 


Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
Bell. Jud. 
Julian, Letters 


Panegyric 
Justinus, Epitome 


Libanius 


Malalas 


Men. Prot. 


Moschus 
Narratio 


Nomina 


Not. dig. 


Novellae 
Palladius 


Paul, hermit, Vita 
Paul and Thekla, Acta 


Petr. Patric., Ad gen. 


Classical Texts 


FL Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, ed. and trans. R. 
Marcus and L. H Feldman, Loeb, vols. IV-IX. 

Fl. Josephus, The Jewish War, ed. and trans. H. St. 
John Thackeray, Loeb, vols. II-III. 

*Letters," in The Works of the Emperor Julian, ed. and 
trans. W. C. Wright, Loeb, vols. II-III. 

“Oration I, Panegyric in Honor of the Emperor Con- 
stantius," in The Works of the Emperor Julian, ed. and 
trans. W. C. Wright, Loeb, vol. I. 

Justin, Abbrégé des histoires philippiques de Trogue 
Pompée, eds. and trans. E. Chambry and L. 
Thély-Chambry, 2 vols. (Paris, s.d.). 

“Oratio LIX,” in Opera, ed. R. Förster, vol. IV 
(Leipzig, 1910-1923; repr. Hildesheim, 1963). 

Johannis Malalae chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf, CSHB 
(1831). 

TRANSLATION: 

Johannes Malalas, 7he Chronicle, trans. E. Jeffreys 
(Melbourne, 1987). 

Ex historia Menandri Protectoris excerpta de legatio- 
nibus barbarorum ad Romanos, ed. 1. Bekker and B. G. 
Niehbuhr, CSHB (1929), pp. 281-425. E 
TRANSLATION: 

The History of Menander the Guardsman, ed. R. C. 
Blockley (Liverpool, 1985). : 
See John Moschus. | 

Narratio de rebus Armeniae, ed. G. Garitte (Louvain, 
1952), pp. 26-47. 

See also III, Garitte, Narratio 

Patrum Nicaenorum nomina, eds. H. Gelzer et al. 


. (Leipzig, 1898). 


Notitia dignitatum accedunt Notitia urbis Constantino- 
politanae et Laterculi prouinciarum, ed. O. Seeck 
(Berlin, 1876; repr. Frankfurt a/ Main, 1962). 
Novellae, ed. R. Schoell, CJC, 10th ed. (Zürich, 1972). 
Palladius, The Lausiac History, ed. Dom C. Butler, 
(Cambridge, 1904). 

TRANSLATION: 

Palladius, The Lausiac History, trans. R. T. Meyer 
(London, 1965). 

See Jerome, St. 

BHG 1710-1716; . 

Acta Pauli et Theclae, in Acta apocrypha, 1, pp. 


. 235-272. 


TRANSLATION: 

“Acts of Paul and Thecla," in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
eds. A. Roberts et al. (New York, 1926), VIII, pp. 
487-492. | 

See also Thekla, St., Vita; II.A, Paul and Thekla, Acta; 
ILC, Thekla, St., Acta. 

Ex historia Petri Patricii et Magistri excerpta de legatio- 
nibus romanorum ad gentes, ed. I. Bekker and B. G. 
Niehbuhr, CSHB (1829), pp. 133-136. 
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Ad rom. 


Pliny the Elder, NH 


Plutarch, *Alexander" 


"Artaxerxes" 


“Crassus” 
“Lucullus” 
“Pompey” 


Pratum spirituale 
Procopius, Bell. goth. 


Bell. pers. 


| Bell. vand. 


De aed. 
Ptolemy 


RGDS (Gk. version) 


Rufinus i 
Sabas, St., Vita (Gk.) 


Septuagint 
Sergios, St., Vita 
Soc. Schol., EH 


Soz., EH 
Strabo, Geogr. 


Tabula Peutingeriana 


Tacitus, Ann. 
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Ex historia Petri Patricii et Magistri excerpta de legatio- 
nibus gentium ad romanos, eds. I. Bekker and B. G. 
Niehbuhr, CSHB (1829), pp. 121-432. 

Pliny the Elder, The Natural History, ed. and trans. H. 
Rackam, 10 vols., Loeb. 

Plutarch, “Alexander,” Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb, vol. VII. 

Plutarch, “Artaxerxes,” Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb, vol. XI. 

Plutarch, “Crassus,” Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb, vol. III. 

Plutarch, “Lucullus,” Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb, vol. II. 

Plutarch, “Pompey,” Lives, ed. and trans. B. Perrin, 
Loeb, vol. V. 

See John Moschus. | 

Procopius, “The Gothic War,” Works, ed. and trans. H. 
B. Dewing, Loeb, vols. III-IV. 

Procopius, “The Persian War," Works, trans. H. B. De- 
wing, Loeb, vol. I. 

Procopius, "The Vandalic War," Works, ed. and trans. 
H. B. Dewing, Loeb, vol. II. 

Procopius, *Buildings," Works, ed. and trans. H. B. De- 
wing and G. Downey, Loeb, vol. VII. 

Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, ed. C. Müller (Paris, 
1901). 

“Res gestae divi Saporis,” in Maricq, Classica et orienta- 
lia, pp. 46-73. 

See also I.C, SKZ; III, Honigmann and Maricq, 
RGDS. 

Rufini Historia monachorum, PL XXI, cols. 389-412. 
“Bios tou hosiou patros hemón Saba,” in Cyril of Sky- 
thopolis, pp. 85-200. 

See also II.C, Sabas, St., Vita (Syr). 

Septuaginta, ed. A. Rahlfs, 2 vols., 7th ed. (Stuttgart, 
n.d.). 

BHG 1624-1629; 

*S. Sergius," AASS, Oct. III, pp. 833-883. 

See also ILA, Sargis, St., Vita; and ILC, Sergios, St., 
Vita (Syr.). 

Sdkratou Scholastikou ekklésiastikés historia, ed. W. 
Bright (Oxford, 1878). 

See also ILA, Soc. Schol., EH (Arm.). 

Hermias Sozomenos, Kirchengeschichte, ed. J. Bidez, 
GCS 50 (Berlin, 1960). | 
The Geography of Strabo, ed. and trans. H. L. Jones, 8 
vols., Loeb. 

Itineraria Romana. Rômische Reisewege an der Hand 
the Tabula Peutingeriana, ed. C. Miller (Stuttgart, 
1916). 

Tacitus, Annales, ed. and trans. J. Jackson, 3 vols., 
Loeb. 


Thaddeus, St., Acta 
Thekla, St., Mir. 


Vita 


Theodore, St., Vita 


Theodoret of Cyr, HE 
Hist. Phil. 


Theoph. Sim. 


Velleius Paterculus ` 


Versions 
Vg 


Xenophon, Anab. 
Cyrop. 


Zosimus 


Acta 
Addai, Doctrina 


Oriental Texts 


Acta apocrypha, L pp. 273-378. 

See also II. A, T'adéos, Vita; H.C, Addai. 

BHG 1717; 

Miracula, in Dagron, Ste. Thécle, pp. 284-412. 

Vita in Dagron, Ste. Thécle, pp. 168-283. 

See also Paul and Thekla, Acta; II.A, Paul and Thekla; 
ILC, Thekia, St., Acta; III, Dagron, Ste. Thècle. 

BHG 277ff., 281ff. 

2) *Theodorus Tiro," AASS, Feb. III, pp. 30ff. 

b) Nikephoros Ouranos, “Martyrion tou hagiou 
Theodorou,” in Halkin; “Théodore le Conscrit,” pp. 
313-324. | 

c) Theodoros Theron. Textkritische Ausgabe der vorme- 
taphrastischen Legende ed. H. Starck (Freizing, 1912). 
Theodoret of Cyr, Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. E. Scheid- 
weiler, GCS, 2 ed. (Leipzig, 1954). 

Theodoret de Cyr, Histoire philothée, Histoire des 
moines de Syrie, ed. and trans. P. Canivet and A. 
Leroy-Molighen, SC 234, 257 (Paris, 1977-1979). 
Theophylacti Simocattae Historiae, ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1887; rev. ed. by P. Wirth, 1972). 
TRANSLATION: 

Theophylaktos Simokattes, The History of Theophylact 
Simocatta, eds. M. and M. Whitby (Oxford, 1986). 
Velleius Paterculus and Res Gestae Divi Augusti, trans. 
E W. Shipley, Loeb. 


. Les versions grecques des actes des martyrs persans. 


sous Sapor II, ed. and trans. H Delehaye, PO H/4 
(1906), pp. 401—560 

Codex Scorialensis gr. X.IEL6 (A.D. 1107), in Garitte, 
Documents, pp. 23-116. 

See also II.C, Va, Vk. 

Xenophon, The Anabasis, ed. and trans. W. Miller, 2 
vols., Loeb. 

Xenophon, The Cyropaedia, ed. and trans. W. Miller, 2 
vols., Loeb. | 

Zosimi comitis et exadvocati fisci historia nova, ed. L. 
Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1887; repr. Hildesheim, 1963). 
TRANSLATION: 

Zosimos, New History, trans. R. T. Ridley (Canberra, 
1982). 


C: Oriental Texts 


See under the name of the saint. 

BHO 24. 

The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle, ed. G. Phillips 
(London, 1876), pp. 1-53; 

Extracts in AMS I, pp. 51-52. 

TRANSLATION: — 

“The Teaching of Addaeus the Apostle,” in The Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, ed. A. Roberts et al., VIII (New York, 


1926), pp. 657-665. 
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See also IL A, Adde, St., Acta; ILB, Thaddeus, St. 
Liturgia . Liturgia sanctorum apostolorum Adaei et Mari, Ss I. 

Abeloos (Urmi, 1890-1892). 

TRANSLATION: 

“The Liturgy of Addai and Mari,” in Brightman Litur- 

gies, pp. 245-305. 


AMS ) See Abbreviations. 

Aphraat (Syr.) “Aphraatis demonstrationes,” ed. I. Parisot, Patrologia 
Syriaca LI (Paris, 1894-1907). 
TRANSLATIONS: 


a) Latin, Idem 
b) “Selections from the Demonstrations of Aphrahat the 
Persian Sage,” in A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, ed. P. Schaff and H. Wace, 2d ser. 
XIII/2, pp. 345-412. 

Apothegmata (Syr.) BHO 843, 846-853, 865-866; 

.. ‘AMS VII. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt: 
The Syrian Version of the Apothegmata patrum, ed. F. 
A. W. Budge (Oxford, 1934). 
TRANSLATION: 
Les péres du désert. Textes choisis et présentés, trans. 
R. Draguet (Paris, 1949). 
See also ILA, Vark* haranc‘/ Apothegmata; and II.B, 
Apothegmata (Gk.). 

ASMO See Abbreviations. 

Augen Mar, Vita (Syr.) BHO 120-121; AMS, III, pp. 376-479. 
See also ILA, Augen Mar, Vita (Arm.). 


Ayädgan i Zaréran Ayädgan T Zaréran, ed. and trans. D. Monchi-Zadeh, 
| (Uppsala, 1981). 
Bahram Yast © “Bahram Yast,” in The Sacred Books of the East, ed. E 
M. Miiller, XXIII (Oxford, 1880), pp. 231-248. 
Basil, St., Vita (Syr.) BHO 170; 


AMS VI, pp. 297-335. 
See also II.A, Basil, St., Vita (Arm.); and II.B Amphi- 


lochus [Ps.]. 
Chron. Séert Histoire nestorienne (Chronique de Séert) ed. and trans. 
Mgr. Addai Scher, PO, IV/ 3; V/2; VII/2; XIII/4 (1907- 
1918). 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahré Chronique de Denys de Tell- Mahré, ed. and trans. J.-B. 
(Ps.) Chabot (Paris, 1895). 
George, BHO 334; 


bishop of the Arabs, Ep. "Epistula ad presbyterum Iesum," in P Lagardii Ana- 
lecta Syriaca (Leipzig, 1858). 
Garitte, Documents, x, pp. 408-419. 
TRANSLATION: 
*Eine Brief Georgs Bischofs der Araber an den Presby- 
ter lesus," Theologische Studien und Kritiken 56 (1883), 
pp. 278-371; repr. with corr., Georg des Araberbischofs 

' Gedichte und Briefe (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 44-60. 

See also II.A, Aa; II.B, Ag, Vg; II.C, Va, Vk. 
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Gerasimos, St., Vita (Syr.) 


Gregory, St. Vitae 

Jamasp Namag 

James of Nisibis, St., Vita 
(Syr.) 

Karnamag-i Ardastr 

KKZ 


“Littérature sassanide” 
Mares et al., Vitae 


Man, Acta 
MHD 


Michael the Syrian 


Mihir Yast 
OP 


Pahlavi Texts 
Paikuli 


Sabas, St., Vita 
Sahnamag 
Sahr. i Eran. 


Sallita, St., Vita (Syr.) 


Sergios, St., Vita (Syr.) 


Oriental Texts 


BHO 324. 

See also DL A. Erasimos, St., Vita; H B, Gerasimos, St., 
Vita. 

See George, bishop of the Arabs, Ep: Va, Vk; ILA, Aa; 
ILB, Ag, Vg. 

“To the Zamasp-Namak,” ed. and trans. H. W. Bailey, 
BSOS VI (1930-1932), pp. 55-85, 581-600. 

BHO 405-406. 

AMS IV, pp. 262-273. 

See also ILA, Yakob Mcbnec‘i, St., Vita (Arm.); and 
II.B, James of Nisibis, St., Vita (Gk.). 

The Kürnámak-i Artaskhshir Pápakán, trans. E. R. 
Antia (Bombay, 1900). 

“Kartir KZ,” in Sprengling, Third-Century Tran, pp. 
46-53. 

See HI, Griniaschi, ed. 

“Mares discipulus et LXX ap. Orientis,” 

BHO 610; 

AMS I, pp. 45-94. 

“Acta Maris” in Abeloos, “Acta Maris.” 

Matakdan i Hazär Datastan. Sasanidskii Sudebnik. 
Kniga tysiachi sudebnykh reshenif, ed. and trans. A. G. 
Perikhanian (Erevan, 1973). 

See also III, Perikhanian, MHD. | 
Chronique de Michel le Syrien patriarche jacobite d’An- 
tioche (1166-1199), ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot, 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1900-1905). 

See also ILA, Miyaél Asori 

The Avestan Hymn to Mithra, ed. and trans. I. Gershe- 
vitch (Cambridge 1967). 

R. G. Kent, Old Persian, 2d ed. (New Haven, 1953), 
“The Texts,” pp. 116-157. 

See III, West, PT. 

a) Paikuli, Monuments and Inscriptions of the Early 
History of the Sassanian Empire, ed. and trans. E. 
Herzfeld, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1924). 

b) The Sasanian Inscriptions of Paikuli, ed. and trans. 
H. Humbach and P. O. Skjærva (Wiesbaden, 
1978-1983). 

BHO 553; 

AMS VI, pp. 380-404. 

See also II.B, Sabas, St., Vita (Gk.). 

Le Shah Nameh, ou Le Livre des Rois par Abul Kasim 
Firdousi, ed. and trans. J. Mohl, 7 vols. (Paris, 1838- 
1878; repr. 1976). | 


Sahristaniha T EranSahr: A Catalogue of the Provincial 


Capitals of Érañsähr, ed. and trans. J. Markwart 
(Rome, 1931). 

BHO 1034. 

AMS I, pp. 424-465. 

BHO 1052; 

AMS III, pp. 283-322.See also UA, SS St., Vita; 
and ILB, Sergios, St., Vita. 
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.SKZ (Parth. and 
Pahl. versions) 


SSI 
Syn. Or. 
Tabari 


Tansar 
Thekla, St., Acta Sr) 


Thekla et al., Vita (Syr.) 


Va 


Vk 


Zach. Rhet. [Ps.] 
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a) In Sprengling, Third-Century Iran, pp. 7-9, 10-12. 
b) “Res Gestae divi Saporis,” in A. Manie Classica et 
Orientalia, pp. 46-73. 

TRANSLATION; . 

Sprengling, Jbid., pp. 14-20. 

Cf. H.B, RGDS (Greek version). 

Die Sasanidischen Staatsinschriften, ed. M. Back, AI 
XVIII (1978). 

Synodicon orientale, ed. and trans. J.-B. Chabot (Paris, 
1902). 

Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasani- 
den aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari, trans. T. 
Nóldeke (Leiden, 1879; repr. Graz, 1973). 

See also III, Nóldeke, Tabari. 

The Letter of Tànsar, trans. M. Boyce (Rome, 1968). 
BHO 1152-1154. , 

Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, ed. W. Wright 
(London, 1871), I, pp. 128-169. 

See also ILA, Paul and Thekla, Acta; IR Paul and 
Thekla, Acta, Thekla, St. 

BHO 1157. 

AMS, II, pp. 308-313; 


ASMO, pp. 123-127. 


See also IL A, T*ekl et al., Vitae. 

Codex Sinaiticus ar. 460 (EXth C.) 

BHO 332. 

a) Marr, Kreshchenie, pp. 66-148. 

b) Garitte, Documents, pp. 27-116. 

See also Vk; II.B, Vg. 

Codex Hierosolymitanus (S. Marcus) karshuni 38; van 
Esbroeck, *Nouveau témoin," pp. 22-95. 

See also Va; and II.B, Vg. 

Zacharias Rhetor, Historia ecclesiastica, ed. E. W. 
Brooks, CSCO (1919-1924). 

TRANSLATION: . 

The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zacharias of 
Mytilene, trans. E. C. Hamilton and E. W. Brooks 
(London, 1899). 


Abeghian 
Abelean 
Abeloos, “Acta Maris” 


Abelyan/Abeghian/ 
Abelean, “Aiaspelnero” 


Erker 
Grakanut‘yun 


“Sahnama” 

"Tata ap'ut'yun" 

“Vepa” 

“Vipakan bana- 
hyusut‘yun” 

“Volksepos” 

Volksglaube 


“Xndirs” 
“Yerger” 


Abelyan, M., ed. 
Abgaryan, “Mamikonyan- 
neri zruyc'i albyuro” 


Sebéosi patmut*yuwna 


Dt Literature 





' See Abelyan. 


See Abelyan. 

J. B. Abeloos, “Acta S. Maris, Assyriae, Babyloniae ac 
Persidis saeculo I apostoli," AB IV (1885), pp. 43-138. 
M. Abelyan, “Hay Zolovrdakan ataspeinero M. Xo- 
renac‘u Hayoc" patmut‘ean mej,” Ararat (1899-1901); 
also published separately (Valarsapat, 1900). 

Manuk Abelyan Erker, 7 vols. (Erevan, 1966-1975). 
M. Abetyan, Hayoc* hin grakanut*yan patmut^yuno, 1 
(Erevan, 1944); reprinted in Erker III (1968), passim. 
Russian version (partly condensed): 

M. Abegian, Istoriia drevnearmianskoi literatury, Y, 
trans. K. Melik‘-Ohanjanyan (Erevan, 1948, rev. ed. 
1975). 

M. Abelyan, “‘Sahnama’-i otanavori Eap°a hay bana- 
stelcut*yan mej,” in Erker V (1971), pp. 446-452. 

M. Abelyan, “Hayoc! lezvi tala¢‘apSut‘yun. Metrik,” in 
Erker V (1971), pp. 9-381. 

M. Abetean, “Hay Zolovrdakan véps,” Azgagrakan 
Handés (1906-1908); repr. separately (Tiflis, 1908). 

M. Abelyan, “Hay vipakan banahyusut‘yun,” in Erker I 
(1966), pp. 5-23. 

M. Abeghian, *Das armenische Volksepos," Mitteilun- 
gen der Ausland-Hochschule an der Universitit Berlin 
XLII (1940), pp. 225-238. 

M. Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube (Leipzig, 
1899); repr. in Erker VII (1975), pp. 449-579. 

M. Abelyan, “P. Buzandi Hayoc* patmut‘yan atafin ew 
erkrord dprut‘yunneri yndiro,” Grakanut yun, I, appen- 
dix ii; repr. in Erker III (1968), pp. 644—647. 

M. Abelyan, “Hin gusanakan Zolovrdakan yerger,” 
HSXH Petakan Hamalsarani Gitakan Telekagir 
(1927-1930); repr. in Erker II (1967), pp. 11-280. 

See ILA, Koriwn. 

G. V. Abgaryan, “Mamikonyanneri mi hnaguyn 
albyuro hay matenagrut‘yan mej (Buzandarani korac 
dprut^yunneri FApakccuE yam), BM VII (1964), pp. 
237-269. 

G. V. Abgaryan, Sebeosi patmut*yuna ew ananuni 
afelcvaco (Erevan, 1965). | 
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Abgaryan, V. G., ed. 
Abrahamyan, ed. 


Abuladze, Sviazi 


Aéaryan, “Armeniaca II" 
“Armeniaca V” 
Patmut‘yun 
Aéaryan, H., ed. 
Accademia dei Lincei, 


Oriente cristiano 


La Persia 
La Persia nel Medioevo 


Aëemean, “Canaparh” 
Adonc* 
Adonts 
Adontz/ Adonc*/ Adonts, - 
Armenia . 
“L'aspect” 
“Favst” | 


“Fêtes” 


“Hosank‘ner” ` 


*Nachal'naia istoriia” 


“Sinakanut‘iwn” 
Usumnasirut‘iwnner 
“Vestiges” 

AG 


Ajello, “Aïlez” 
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See IEA, Sebéos. 

Anania Sirakac‘i, Matenagrut‘yuna, ed. A. G. Abra- 
hamyan (Erevan, 1944). 

See also ILA, A§yarhac‘oyc‘ (short). 

I. V. Abuladze, Gruzino-Armianskie literaturnye sviazi v 
IX-XI vv. (Tbilisi, 1944). 

See also ILA, Aristakes, St., etc., Vita (long). 

H. Aéatyan, “Haykakank‘/ Armeniaca II," Télekagir 
(1945/ 1-2), pp. 3-7. 

H. A£aiyan, “Haykakank‘/ Armeniaca V," Télekagir 
(1946/6), pp. 21ff. 

H. Aéaryan, Hayoc* lezvi patmutS 
1951). 

See Abbreviations, HAnjB; HArmB. 
Accademia dei Lincei, Atti del Convegno Internazionale 
sul Tema: L'Oriente cristiano nella storia della civiltà, 
Quaderno 62 (Rome, 1964). 

Accademia dei Lincei, Atti del Convegno Internazionale 
sul Tema: La Persia e il mondo Greco-Romano, Qua- 
derno 76 (Rome, 1966). 

Accademia dei Lincei, Atti del Convegno Internazionale 
sul Tema: La Persia nel Medioevo, Quaderno 160 
(Rome, 1971). 

H. Ačemean, “‘Canaparh ond Efjers E" HA XLI 
(1927), cols. 194-196, | 

See Adontz. 

See Adontz | 

N. Adontz, Armenia in the Period of Justinian: The Po- 
litical Conditions Based on the Nayarar System, ed. and 
trans, N. G. Garsoian (Louvain, 1970). 

N. Adontz, “L'aspect iranien du servage,” RSJB H 
(Paris, 1937), pp. 141—158. 

N. Adonts, *Favst Vizantiikii kak istorik,”.KhV VI 
(1922), pp. 235-272 (all published). 

N. Adontz, "Les fétes et les saints de l'église arménien- 
ne,” ROC VI/XXVI (1927-1928), pp. 74-104, 225-278 
(all published.) 

See also Renoux, “Fétes.” 

N. Adonc‘, *K*alak*akan hosank‘ner hin Hayastanum,” 
in Usumnasirut'iwnner, pp. 17-48. 

N. Adonts, “Nachal‘naia istoriia Armenii u Sebeosa v" 
ee otnosheniakh k" trudam" Moiseia Khorenskogo i 
Favsta Vizantiiskogo,” VV VIII (1901/1—2), pp. 64-105 
N. Adonc‘, “Hay hin Sinakanut‘iwna,” in Usumnasi- 

rut iwnner, pp. 157-205. 

N. Adonc“, Patmakan usumnasirut‘iwnner, ed. A Xond- 
karean (Paris, 1948). 

N. Adontz, “Les vestiges d'un ancien culte en Arménie,” 
AIPhO, IV/2 (1936) = Mélanges Franz Cumont, pp. 
501-516. 

See Abbreviations. 

R. Ajello, “Sulle divinità armene chiamate Atlez," 
Oriente moderno XVIII/7-8 (1978), pp. 303-316. 


, 2 vols. (Erevan, 


“Paik” 


Literature 





R. Ajello, “Armeno ‘p‘arkS;’ avestico ‘yvaranah’,” Studi 


- iranici (1977), pp. 25-33. 


Akinean/ Akinian, "Artasir" 


“Aidahak” 


Dasakan hayerén 


“Grigor” 
Karmir Vardan 


Koriwn 


Mastoc* 


*Nkaragir" 
“PCawstos” 


“Reihenfolge” 
Sahak 
“Sebéos” 
Tesil 

“Tirit” 


Akinean, ed. 


Akinean and Ter Potosean, 
“Lazar PCarpec‘i” 


"Trade vkayabanut“iwn 


Akinian 
Akopian, A. A. 


N. Akinean, “Artaëir Papakani veps yunarén Agat‘ange- 
łosi mef" HA LXI (1947), cols. 457—581. 

N. Akinean, “Biwraspi AZdahak ew hamaynavarn Maz- 
dak hay awandavépi mg ost Movsés Xorenac‘woy,” HA 
L (1936), cols. 1-21. 

N. Akinean, Dasakan hayerén ew Viennayi Myit‘arean 
dproc® (Vienna, 1932). 

N. Akinean, “Grigor Lusaworé‘i tonera Neapolisi 
marmareac‘ tonac‘oyc‘in vray,” HA LXI (1947), cols. 
600-614. 

N. Akinean, Karmir Vardan ew Awarayri Cakatamarta 
ast Lazar P'arpec'i. Matenagrakan-patmakan usumna- 
sirut‘iwn (Vienna, 1951); repr. from HA LXV (1951). 
N. Akinean, “Koriwn, patmut'iwn varuc S. MaStoc‘i- 
vardapeti,” HA LXIII (1949), cols. 171-320. 

N. Akinean, S. Mastoc‘ vardapet; keank*n ew 
gorcunéut‘iwna handerj kenagrut‘eamb S. Sahakay 
(Vienna, 1949); repr. from HA XLIX (1935), LI (1938), 
and LXII (1948). 

N. Akinean, “Nkaragir kargac‘ i ban Eznkan eric‘u,” 
HA LI (1937), cols. 517-532. | 

N. Akinean, “PSawstos Biwzandi albiwrnerén,” HA 
XXXVIII (1924), cols. 97-102. 

N. Akinian, “Die Reihenfolge der Bischöfe Armeniens 
des 3. und 4. Jahrhunderts (219-439),” AB LXVII 
(1949) = Mélanges Paul Peeters, 1, pp. 74-86. 


` N. Akinean, Kfnnutiwn S. Sahaki veragruac kanon- 


neru ew Hayoc® eketec‘akan tarin E [VII] daru skizba, I 
(Vienna, 1950); repr. from HA LX (1946) and LXI 
(1947). 

N. Akinean, “‘Sebéosi Zamanakagirn’ew Pr Biwzan- 
deay A. [I] Patmut‘iwns,” HA LII (1938), cols. 9-56. 
N. Akinean, Tesil S. Sahakay. Matenagrakan-patmakan 
knnutiwna (Vienna, 1948); repr. of “K‘nnut‘iwn tes- 
lean S. Sahakay,” HA L (1936) and LI (1937). 

N. Akinean, “Erg tip‘anac‘ Tiritay, antesuac 
elerergut'iwn mo D [IV] daru hay angir dprut‘enén,” HA 
XXXVIII (1924), cols. 1-19. 


N. Akinean, ed., “Sahapivan Zolovin kanonners. Mate- 


nagrakan usumnasirut‘iwn,” HA LXIII (1949), Myit'ar 


— "Tonagirk^, cols. 79-170. 


See also II.A, Sahapivan, Canons. 

N. Akinean and P. Ter Pólosean, "Matenagrakan 
hetazótut'iwnner. Lazar Parpec‘i,” HA LXXXVI 
(1972); LXXXVII (1973). 

N. Akinean and P. Ter Pólosean, “Matenagrakan 


. hetazotut‘iwnner. T'adëi ew Sandytoy vkayabanut‘iwn,” 


HA LXXXIII (1969), cols. 399-426; LXXXIV (1970), 
cols. 1-34, 129-148. 
See Akinean, 


See Hakobyan, A. H. 
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Alayan, “Golt‘an” 
Aliev, "Albania" 


Ališan/ Alishan, Ayrarat 
Hayapatum 
Širak 
Sisakan 

Allen, “March-Lands” 


Alphandéry, “Vardapet” 


Altheim and Stiehl, 
Asiatische Staat 


Amaduni 

Amatuni/ Amaduni, 
Disciplina armena 
Testi 


Amiranashvili, “Serebria- 
naia chasha" 


Ananean/ Ananian, 
“La data” 


“Sebéos” 

Ananian 

Anassian 

Anasyan/ Anassian, 
“Aluank°” 
Matenagitut*yun 
Review 

Ant'abyan, “Vardan” 

AON 


Apakidze et al., Mtskheta 
Arakelian 


Aïfak‘elyan/Arakelian, B. N. 


Artaÿat I 
“Ervandaÿat” 
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“Golt‘an < Golt‘n telanuno," Téfekagir (1957/12), pp. 
51-52. 

K. Aliev, “K voprosu o plemenakh Kavkazskoï Albanii,” 
in Orbeli Sbornik, pp. 15-19. 

L. Aligan, Ayrarat (Venice, 1888). 

L. Alifan, Hayapatum (Venice, 1901). 

L. Alifan, Sirak (Venice, 1881). 

L Alifan, Sisakan (Venice, 1893). 

W. E. D. Allen, “The March-Lands of Georgia,” The 
Geographical Journal 74 (1929), pp. 150-156. 

P. Alphandéry, “Note sur une étymologie du mot varda- 
pet,” REArm, IX/1 (1929), pp. 1-3. i 

E Altheim and R. Stiehl, Ein asiatischer Staat. Feudalis- 
mus unter den Sassaniden und ihre Nachbaren (Wies- 
baden, 1954), l 

See Amatuni. 


`” K. Amaduni, Disciplina armena II, Monachismo. Stu- 


dio storico-canonico e fonti canoniche (Venice, 1940). 

K. Amaduni, ed., Testi vari di diritto canonico armeno 
(secoli IV-XVIII) (Vatican, 1952). 

Sh. Ia. Amiranashvili, “Serebrianaia chasha 
rannesasanidskoi &pokhi iz raskopok v Aramaziskhevi,” 
in Orbeli, Sbornik, pp. 283-293. 

First Published as: 

“Une coupe en argent du début de l'époque sassanide 
provenant des fouilles d'Armazis-Khevi (Géorgie)," 
RSO 34 (1959), pp. 149-162. 

P. Ananian, "La data e le circostanze della consecra- 
zione di S. Gregorio Illuminatore," LeM LXXIV (1961), 
pp. 43-73, 319-360; trans. from Pazmaveb 117-118 
(1959-1960). 

P. Ananean, “Sebéosi patmut‘ean afafin &ors gluynero," 
Pazmaveb (1971), pp. 9-24, 181-194. 

See Ananean. l 

See Anasyan. 

H. S. Anassian, “Une mise au point relative à l'Al- - 
banie Caucasienne (Aluank‘),” REArm n.s. VI (1969), 
pp. 299-330. i 
H. S. Anasyan, Haykakan Matenagitut*yun E-Z3 
[V-XVIII] dd., 2 vols. (Erevan, 1959-1976). 

H. S. Anasyan, “Buzandarani tuseren t‘argmanut‘yuno 
(grayosut‘yun),” typescript (1975). 

P*. Ant'abyan, "Vatdan arewelc‘u patmut‘ean 
albyurnero," BM 14 (1984), pp. 78-103. 

See Abbreviations 

A. M. Apakidze et al., Mtskheta, 1 (Tbilisi, 1958). 

See Atak'elyan. 


B. N. Atak'elyan, Artaÿat I (Erevan, 1982). 
B. N. Atak'elyan, “Ortet en gtnvel ErvandaSat ew Er- 
vandakert k‘alak‘nero,” PBH (1965/3), pp. 83-94. 


Literature 


“Gaini” B. N. Arakelyan, “Excavations at Gaïni 1949-1950, 
1951-1955: Contributions to the Archaeology of Arme- 
nia," Russian Translation Series of the Peabody Mu- 

seum Y1I/3 (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), pp. 13-198. 

“Haykakan méakuyt” B. N. Atak'elyan, “Erku himnakan ullut‘yunneri 
jewavorumo hin haykakan mSakuyti mej,” PBH 
(1979/2), pp. 45-53. 


“Katak‘ayin B. N. Atak‘elyan, “K‘alak‘ayin varé‘ut‘yuna ew 
var&ut^yuno" ink'navarc&ut^yuna mifnadaryan Hayastanum,” PBH 
(1961/3-4), pp. 58-81. 
*K'alak'neri bnak- B. N. Arak'elyan, “Hayastani mijnadaryan k‘alak‘neri 
Cut^yun3^? bnaké‘ut‘yan soc‘ialakan kazmo," PBH (1958/2), pp. 
; 39-66. ` 
Patkerak‘andaknera B. N. Atak‘elyan, Haykakan patkerak‘andaknera IV- 
VII darerum (Erevan, 1949). 
“Zametki” B. N. Arakelian, “Zametki o khoziaistve i byte gorodov 


drevnei Armenii," PBH (1982/3), pp. 46-55. 
Aiak'elyan, V. D., Graka- V. D. Atak‘elyan, Grakanut‘yun ew matenagrutyun. 


nut^yun Lezvi Institut gitakan agxatut‘yan Zolovacu 3 (Erevan, 
1948). 
Armen, “Ar$akunik®” ' . H. KS. Armen, "Arsakunik* ew Lusawort‘yanner,” PBH 
‘ (1967/1), pp. 54-64. 
Artsruni, Pamiatniki S. S. Artsruni, Kul'tovo-memorial nye pamiatniki v 
sisteme armianskoi srednevekovoi kul'tury (Erevan, 
1986). : 
Arutiunian, “Delenie” V. A. Arutiunian, “Administrativnoe delenie zakavkaz- 


skikh vladenif sasanidskogo Irana soglasno trudu 
Elishé,” KV I (1979), pp. 19-35 and map. 


Arzumanyan, “Matean N. A. Arzumanyan, “Haykakan skznalbyurnerum 
gund" ^. hiSadakol ‘matean gund’ zoramacs,” PBH (1973/2), pp. 
154-161. 
Asatrian See Asatryan, also Hasatryan. 
Asatryan, “Hayerenum” G. S. Asatryan, “Hayerenum iranakan mi k‘ani 
p'oyatut*yunneri harc‘i Surj,” PBH (1982/2), pp. 
191-193. 
Asdourian/ Asturean, ' B. Asdourian, Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Ár- 
Armenien und Rom menien und Rom von 190 v. Chr. bis 428 n. Chr. (Ve- 
nice, 1911). 


. Asmussen, "Bemerkungen" J. Asmussen, "Einige Bemerkungen zur sasanidischen 
Handarz-Literature," in Accademia dei Lincei, Persia 
nel Medioevo, pp. 269-276. 
“Christentum” J. Asmussen, “Das Christentum in Iran und sein Ver- 
hältnis zum Zoroastrismus,” Studia Theologica 16 
, (1962), pp. 1-22. 
X“astvanist J. P. Asmussen, X"astvànist, Studies in Manicheism 
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